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Art. I.—1. Theobald, Episode de la Guerre-de Russie. Par Mademoi- 
selle S. Gay. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris: 1828. Ponthieu. Londres: 
Bossange. 

2. Jean. Par M. Paul de Kock. 4 vols. Paris: 1828. C. Dupont. 
Londres: Bossange. 


3. Le Chancelier et le Censeur. Par M. le Baron de. Lamothe 


Langon. 5 vols. 12mo. Paris:. 1828. C. Dupont. Londres: Ro- 
landi. : 


Ir is to the land yet peopled with the old recollections of the © 
world, in which the arts and religion only revealed their oracles 
in the garb of allegory and fable, that we owe the origin of 
romance. Almost unknown to those nations of antiquity which 
made public affairs their chief employment, it doiutidis among 
the Greeks of the lower empire, and among all the effeminate 
nations of Asia, from the very necessity of occupying the leisure 
of servitude. The talent of amusing men, was the first means of 
which despotic rulers availed themselves in governing them, and 
at a later period, in free states, it became almost the only secret 
of instructing them. The most ancient literary monuments of 
all nations, are romances, or historical poems. The books of 
Tobias, of Ruth, of Rachel, are the most perfect models of this 
latter kind : all the three convey in delightful perfection, the tone 
of the pastoral, and elevate the touching and simple episodes, 
interwoven with the history of the Hebrew nation, to a height that 
cannot be surpassed. Some writers have ventured to.compare the 
Iliad with the Bible, and Homer with Moses ; but there 1s a vast 
distance between the palace of poor Ithaca, and the tents of Abra- 
ham; the sorrows of Andromache, and those of Rachel weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted, because: they are 
not ; between the love of Penelope, and that of Ruth, who will 

where Naomi goes—will die where she dies—will make Naomi’s 
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people her people, and Naomi’s God, her God; between the 
despair of aged Priam, and the miseries of Job, those harrowing 
cries of ate which are soothed by a ray of hope only when the 
patriarch of the desert lifts his suppliant hands to heaven. Homer 
must have benefited much by reading the Bible, as Heliodorus and 
Longus afterwards kindled their genius by studying the poems of 
the bard of Greece. In reading the Loves of Theagenes, and 
Chariclea, and the Pastoral of Daphnis and Chloe, by these 
two authors, we find the traces of a primitive relationship with 
poetry, which prove that the romance of which these works were 
the first models, is but the weakened reproduction of some of the 
different kinds, assigned by the rhetoricians to the “art divine.” 

The Orientals required, in the romance, only amusing stories, 
ingenious fictions, fitted to entertain their idleness, or to flatter 
their curiosity. The moderns exact more—with them, romance, 
really worthy of the name, must belong to the three great families 
of the epopee, drama, and comedy. The Greek pastorals, and Orien- 
tal histories, were forsaken for the description of real sentiment, 
and the representation of the manners of the age; and Clarissa 
and Gil Blas succeeded the Loves of Theagenes, and the Adven- 
tures of Daphnis and Chloe. 

It is to the difference of the female condition in ancient and 
modern times, that we must attribute the difference between the 
romances of the two periods. No longer treated as slaves, and 
submitted to the caprices of a master, but on the contrary, enjoy- 
ing all the rights of equality, and become the companions of our 
life, sharing our sentiments and thoughts, our joys and sufferings 
—women have necessarily introduced into romance, of which they 
are always the heroines, that purity of sentiment and exquisite 
delicacy, which so peculiarly distinguish them. Then, love, the 
soul of this species of composition, which had been degraded to a 
mere earthly passion, was associated with what there is most 
celestial in the heart of man. Modesty took the place of sensual 
abandonment; melancholy became more bewitching than pleasure 
itself; and the lover, a prey to all the torments, as well as to all 
the delights, of hope and fear, imagined that he beheld an angelic 
being in the object deified by his adoration. Moreover, women, 
by creating new interests in society, brought into play a thousand 
varying’ shades of character, which never developed : themselves 
among the ancients, solely occupied with public affairs. The 
communications of the mind and heart, encircling themselves, 
amongst us, round the domestic hearth, were surrounded with 
every thing that composes the divine alliance of love and friend- 
ship, of esteem and confidence. All the virtues, formerly centered 
in patriotism, were developed solely by the attraction which the 
inspire, and love, sympathy for misfortune, pity, diffused their 


bewitching charms over existence, and thence passed into litera- 
ture. 
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This revolution was not effected at once ; it required many ages 
to insiruct modern Europe in the art of exciting terror and pity, 
tenderness and hatred, by the simple resources drawn from human 
nature, and the development of the passions. 

The first. creations in the romantic kind, aimed only at. cele- 
brating brilliant feats of arms, jousts and tournaments. Such was 
the Romance of the Rose, written in the thirteenth century, by 
the poet Lorris, and afterwards continued by Jean de Meun. 

This book was for nearly two centuries considered as the mas- 
terpiece of the human mind; it would not now be read without 
ennui. It is a didactic allegorical poem, full of insipidity ; -yet it 
sometimes displays grace, notwithstanding its defects, and has 
not been useless to the infancy of French literature, at: a time 
when it was not considered worthy of serious works. | In short, 
the Romance of the Rose, with all its extravagant imagination, 
is a frame that affords the author an opportunity of expressing 
moral views and satirical thoughts on the world, particularly on 
women, and which permits him, whilst displaying his erudition, 
his scholastic experience and theological science, by turns, to in- 
struct, to banter, and chastise. Thus,as a French critic has 
observed, “‘le genie poétique de ce peuple se montre raisonneur 
dans le premier de ses ouvrages.” The Romance of the Rose is 
not a work of. enthusiasm; the allegorical genius of the middle 
ages is there exhibited, such as the mixture of poetic and scholas- 
tic ideas formed it; and the’ principal idea is only a frivolous one 
—it is the art of love. Jean de Meun, in continuing the work of 
Guillaume de Lorris, followed the same plan. | | 
- A dream transports the romantic poet near the garden of love, 
and suddenly a multitude: of allegorical personages appeared to 
him ; hatred, felony, baseness, envy, chagrin, old age, misery ; 
these are only women. (The idle lady, or rather idleness personi- 
fied, opens to the -lovers the gateof the garden; Love appears and 


_ wounds them with an arrow. The lover expresses his: wish to 


gather the rose; whichis only what the poets.of the time term the 
reward of love. The poem continues in this strain, and terminates 
with the. conquest of the rose, in which some of the amusements of 
the preux of the times are described. | Viv 
The Romance of the Rose was the type of all the romances of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The allegorical fell a little 
into disuse towards the end of the reign of Philip: Auguste; and: 
Tristan de Leonois, the oldest romance in French prose, and the 
most interesting of all the romances of the round table, became 
the model of compositions which had for their object the deserip- 
tion of the chivalrous manners. The romances of the T'welve Peers, 
of Ogier le Danois, of Amadis, of the Petit Jehan de Saintré, 
which Tressan, in our times, has gracefully revived, formed ‘the: 
delight of the Paladins, and their noble ‘ladies, until Rabelais, 
ridiculing this style by his. satire, facilitated the reform which the: 
B 2 
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arrival-of Anne of Austria effected in the French theatre and 
literature. , 

It was at the commencement of the sixteenth century, that 
Francois. Rabelais wrote the romances of Gargantua and Penta- 
gruel. Destined for the church, placed at an early age in a con- 
vent of Franciscans, endowed with a lively imagination and an 
astonishing memory, this extraordinary author drew upon himself 
the hatred of the monks by his supetior talents, and the good will 
of men of the world by bis agreeable buffooneries. Imprisoned 
by the monks, and protected by the Pope; a Benedictine, after 
having been a Cordelier, and a canon after having been a Bene- 
dictine ; forgiven for having misled the cardinals and the Holy 
Father ; at last retiring to Meudon, and there the physician of his 
diocese, and the pastor of his patients, he published the most fool- 
ish, the most reasonable, the grossest and wittiest of books. The 
monks, by procuring the ni to be censured by the Sorbonne, 


ensured its success, and the author was considered as the most 


acute and ingenious that France possessed. 

We are not entirely of this opinion ; there is a great difference, 
in our estimation, between Rabelais and his contemporary, Cer- 
vantes. His Gargantua appears like a coarse painting by the side 
of that of Don Quixote. It is true, that he had the same object 
in view—it is the picture of human follies which he paints in his 


writings. But it must be acknowledged, that his genius was not 


able to follow up a great and profound satirical idea; and his taste 
was not sufficiently pure to touch with delicacy the little crosses 
of humanity. His imagination created monstrous caricatures; 
his hero is a fabulous giant ; his means, arms of every description, 
which he uses without seléction, and without discrimination. All 
means were justifiable that enabled him to attain his object ; no- 
thing appeared to him puerile or obscene, provided he could excite 
laughter. No one poured forth with so bold a hand the riches of 
an inexhaustible gaiety, of a bantering and overwhelming phi- 
losophy, on the vices and prejudices of his times, the habits of 
the nobles, the, pedantry of the schools, and the faults of the 
elergy. But he only fights, if we may be allowed the expression, 
en tirailleur—he attacks and wounds his enemy, but he cannot 
give those last blows which would complete the victory. The only 
elass of men whom he opposed with any perseverance, were the poor 
mendicant monks, of i he himself had been one. In Panta- 
rae’, which is only the continuation of Gargantua, the satire is more 

road, more peculiar, and better combined. Nothing can be more 
amusing than the imitation of the French Latinists, in the first 
book, which Pantagruel mistakes for the patois Limousin. The 
character of Panurge, a poor scholar whom Pantagruel rescues. 
from misery, to make him his friend and counsellor, is a caricature 
abounding in talent. The whole age of Rabelais is brought into 
view by this malicious personage, and the corruption of the judges, 
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and the crafty eloquence of the lawyers, the debauchery and 
drunkenness, and the stupid superstition of other classes, every 
thing, even to the old style of the romances of chivalry, appears in 
the most burlesque form. 

The attacks of Rabelais upon the romances of chivalry, having 
brought them somewhat into disrepute, facilitated the introduc- 
tion of Spanish literature into the French works; and pastoral 
romance, in the taste of Diana of Montemayor, became, from 
the arrival of Anne of Austria, the fashionable productions in 
France. Nicolas de Montreux, who designated himself ana- 
“pre ggpaene by the more romantic name of Olenix-du-Mont- 
sacré, composed Les Bergeries de Juliette, a collection of bucolic 
fooleries. Honoré d’Urfé published his romance of Astreé, 
which was received with such enthusiasm; that it was consi- 
dered even in the age of Louis XIV., as an inimitable master- 
piece. ‘Some touches of naiveté,” says La Harpe, ‘some 
astoral images that might have been adopted, at a time when 
better models were wanting, cannot now render its. verbiage and 
nonsense endurable, unless to professed philologists, scholars, or 
etymologists, who delight to dwell in the tenebrose antiquities of 
our language, to guess at our old jargon, and who consider them- 
selves repaid for their patience, when they have discovered a deri- 
vation, or are able to quote a happy expression.” Astreé is full of 
the personal adventures of the author, who entitled the work an 
allegorical pastoral, intending by this name, only the travestie of 
his intrigues and insipid amours. 34 0 
- To these pastoral romances succeeded the historical romances; 
among which those of La Calprenede, Mademoiselle de Seudery, 
Mademoiselle Caumont de la Force, Madame Daunoy, and 
Madame Villedieu, female writers, whom Boileau overwhelmed 
with his poignant satire, are ridiculously famous. In Clelie, by 
Mademoiselle de Scudery, which extended to not less than ten 
enormous volumes, in the Cleopatre of La Calprenede, whose eter- 
nal conversations, numerous descriptions, and endless intrigues, 
escape the most retentive memory ; and in the Amours des Grands 
Hommes, of Madame de Villedieu, all the heroes of antiquity 
are travestied in modern guise. This last work, in which the au- 
thoress amuses herself by “‘ making Cato gallant, and Brutus a 
ramen contains several billets doux of Solon, Alcibiades, and Julius 

eesar. 210 

Some touches of Boileau destroyed these ambitious rhapsodies, 
in which nature was not less disfigured than history, and the-ro- 
mance of manners arose in France. It was to a female, contem- 
porary with Mademoiselle de Scudery, who had escaped the bad 
taste of the age, that we owe the first model of this class of com- 

ositions. The Romance of Zayde, by Madame Lafayette, may 

e reproached with containing too many incidents; but we have 
only praise to bestow upon La Princesse de Cleves, another of her 
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productions more pleasing and attractive. ‘ Never” says La Harpe, 
‘‘has the struggle between love and duty been described with 
prolas delicacy.” Under the pen of Scarron, as well known by 

is marriage with Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, who became Queen 
of France, under the name of Madame de Maintenon, as by his 
merry humour and burlesque poetry, the nature of the romance of 
manners was somewhat changed. Provincial ridicules, country 
players, and scenes at inns, or at the tennis-court, form the prin- 
cipal contents of the comic romance: the incidents and personages, 
the style, every thing is ludicrous and burlesque, but every thing 
is true.;; It has been well observed, that ‘to pass from Zayde to 
the comi¢ romance, is to go from good company to the tavern.” The 
character of Rancune is interesting and well-traced ; several chap- 
ters, particularly that of the boots, are treated very. ingeniously, 
and in Janguage more flexible and accurate than is to be found in 
most.of the. productions of this period. 

Le Sage, like Scarron, found the type of his romances among 
thé Spaniards, but he far surpassed his models in the natural sim- 
pacity of his style, in the comic tone, the variety, and the truth of 

is observations. Le Sage may be called the Cervantes of France ; 
in Gil Blas he displayed the resources of a comic genius, the onl 
one that might haye approached Moliere, had it not met wit 
neglect and forgetfulness, instead of the encouragements which it 
deserved. Guzman d’Alfarache,. the Bachelier de. Salamanque, 
and the Diable Boiteux, are productions inferior to Gil Blas, but 
too well known in Europe to render any analysis of them neces- 
sary. The romances of the Abbé Prévost are not so well known. 
The unfavourable situation of this author has injured his works. 
If he had not been obliged to make his fertile pen a continual 
source of subsistence, he would doubtless have Jeft behind him.a 
greater reputation ; it is but too manifest that he multiplies pages 

or the bookseller, instead of composing works for posterity. The 
first. part of his romances is. always the most carefully written ; 
witness his Cleveland, and his Doyen de Killerine. The incidents 
and characters in the whole of the first volume of Cleveland, exhi- 
bit a dramatic imagination, and a sombre but vigorous touch. The 
epvem of the Island of St. Helena, is original and interesting; but 
the incredible adventures which occur subsequently, chill the curi- 
osity which the author had inspired from the. beginning of the 
work. In the composition and style of the Abbé Prévost, there is 
no striving after effect ; he relates, in general, the incidents, with- 
out subjoining any reflections. He describes his situations, with- 
out appearing to be moved by them. But as there is always sim- 
plicity in his narrative, the reader is affected as if the scene were 
transacted before his,eyes. He seldom endeavours, (like his contem- 
porary Marivaux, to whom the French language is indebted for one 
of its best romances—that of Marianne, which has been translated 
into English), to give his sentiments a profound air. There is 
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one exception, and without departing from ‘his usual manner, it is 
exceedingly moving. We allude to Manon Lescaut: we know of 
nothing more dramatic, more interesting, or more true, than the 
adventures, apparently so common-place, of this fille entretenue 
in love with a chevalier d’industrie. Two children fall passionately 
in love with each other at first sight ; they both leave their parents 
to fly together, never supposing that there can be in the world'any 
want but love: they are soon reduced to indigence, the one bar- 
ters her charms for gold, the other becomes a cheating gambler. 
From this story, which appears so disgusting, the Abbé Prévost 
has composed perhaps the most interesting and pathetic romance 
that the literature of any country possesses. We cannot esteem, 
and yet we feel impelled, in spite of our better judgment, to love 
Manon Lescaut.’ We cannot help feeling an interest in this woman; 
who, always faithful to the Chevalier des Grieux, even whilst she 
betrays him, loves nothing so well as she loves him, but fears no- 
thing so much as misery. We are almost subdued with her lover, 
by the charms which she mingles with her infidelities, by the 

races of her person, and the sprightliness of her disposition, 

e are not astonished at the ardent love of the chevalier ; and. when 
in the charette which bears her to the hospital, Manon, fastened 
by the middle of hér body, drowned in tears, ,ag@ covered with her 
dishevelled hair floating in loose disorder, st ies out her arms to 
her lover, we are not surprised at his devotion. Manon a 
separated from her wretched companion, by the illusion that aa 
follows beauty, and by the interest that always attaches ’to intense 
passion. The wonderful attachment of the chevalier, which is 
only increased by-.the faults and misfortunes of his mistress, is 
founded in nature: we cannot but recognize in it that reciprocal 
feeling which attracts and rules for ever, two creatures born for 
each other ; that inward sentiment, which, changing its direction, 
can, as in Manon, exalt itself even to heroism. in short, this 
guilty woman, who has wallowed in vice, becomes afterwards ad- 
mirable in her misfortunes, by her constancy and tenderness. The 
errors of an ardent imagination give place to the virtues of a feeling 
soul. After having been a charming mistress, Manon becomes an 
heroic lover; she prefers the poverty, dangers, and banishment of 
her lover, to an honourable and advantageous alliance with a man 
in office. This woman, so delicate, so softened by habituation to 
pleasure, consents to fly to a desert with the man she loves, rather 
than be separated from him, and at last meets death by his side ; 
“a striking example,” adds La Harpe, “that there is no’soul that 
is not raised above itself, and rendered capable of every thing by 
intensity of passion.” : 

The works of Mesdames de Tencin, Riccoboni, de Graffigny, 
and de Fontaine, belong rather to the class of Madame Lafayette 
and Marivaux, than to that of Le Sage and of the Abbé de Prevost. 
The Comte de Comminge, by Madame Tencin, may be considered’ 
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as the pendant of the Princesse de Cleves. The Comtesse de Sa- 
voie, of Madame de Fontaine, is a work of great interest ; from it 
Voltaire took the subject of Tancrede. 

The. Lettres Peruviennes, the first epistolatory romance com- 
posed in France, and the Marquis de Cressy, have immortalized 
the names of Mesdames de Graffigny and Riccoboni. The style 
of these romances is distinguished for taste, elegance, and grace. 
The ideas are not always elevated ; the sentiments are perhaps bor- 
rowed from a nature somewhat too ideal, but impiety is not here 
reduced to system, as in the Sopha of Crebillon the Son, the Reli- 
gieuse, of Diderot, and the liaisons dangereuses ;—love never ceases 
to be honourable, and vice is never contagious. 

We shall not now stop to examine the fairy tales of Perrault, 
which are but puerile, or those of Hamilton, which are interesting, 
although less so than the Memoires de Grammont, which abound 
in acuteness and wit, but belong to a different class of literature 
from that which we are now considering ; or a multitude of works, 
(as frivolous as they were ephemeral), which inundated the court 
of the Regent, and of Louis XIV. We shall not even notice the 
charming works of Bernardin de St. Pierre, which have been trans- 
lated. into all languages ; nor those of the sensible Florian, whose 
novels and tales amine charm of infancy, whose interesting ro- 
mance of Gonzalveé and Cordoue, describes some portion of the 
vast picture of the civil wars which deluged Grenada with blood ; 
nor Chateaubriand’s well-known romance of Atala, the beauties 
and defects of which have been so well pointed out by Chenier ; 
nor.even the philosophical romance, (of which the Lettres Per- 






sannes were the first model,) which Voltaire rendered more amus- 


ing-by his clever compositions, the limits of which were extended 
by Fenelon and Marmontel, and which, under the seductive pen 
of Rousseau, attained an eloquence of language, a depth of vom 
without a model and without rivalry. Leaving to other pens than 
ours the task of worthily appreciating the imposing talent which 
ruled the world for a quarter of acentury; which by the side of the 
most splendid gifts of genius, exhibited all the weaknesses of hu- 
manity ; whose writings, a strange mixture of perplexity, sophistry, 
and sublime truths, entice, subdue, dispose at will of the mind of 
the reader, and, by the charms of style, make error disappear, and 
silence reason before sensations which it has the unhappy talent 
to inspire ; without attempting to explain the inconsistencies in the 
character of Rousseau, and without wishing to defend the maxims, 
contrary to morality, which are to be found in the Nouvelle Heloise, 
or the paradoxical instinct that we meet with in Emile.—contentin 

ourselves here with expressing our admiration of this wonderfu 

man, of whom enthusiasm made almost a God; whom we con- 
demn and love ; who directed his age by fictitious lights, to 
which his astonishing genius communicated the greatest bril- 
liancy—we shall pass immediately to those romances which have 
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acquired any celebrity among our neighbours, since the French 
Revolution. | | 

Four ladies, equally celebrated, although in a different degree, 
present themselves to our notice in this new career, and’ prove 
that, of all works of imagination, romance is that of which their 
sex is most capable.. Love, which is the principal subject of ro- 
mances, is the sentiment with which they are best. acquainted. 
There are in the passions a multitude of nice distinctions, delicate; 
and almost imperceptible, which they seize better than we do,— 
either because they attach more importance to love, or, because 
being more interested in taking advantage of it, they observe better 
its sRabiches and effects. 

We have seen that romance, like manners, had its revolutions 
and its phases ; in its origin it was only a naif recital of facts; it 
was allegorical in the infancy of modern society, when Christianity 
was known as it were only be its mysteries ; it was chivalrous: in 
the reign of Francis '.: under that of Louis XIV. it began to 
paint the sentiments, and under the pen of Rousseau, retraced 
the movements of the soul,—‘‘ not” says M.de Barante, ‘‘ those 
simple movements produced by the immediate effect of circum- 
stances, which constitute the character, and from which conduct 
results; but the internal action of the soulupon itself, when on 
the wings of the passions, and of the imagination, it soars far away 
from real and positive things.” Madame de Stfael, in our estima- 
tion, the only woman who possessed, with Sappho, the vivifying 
fire of geuius, seems to have adopted the manner of Rousseau : 
without noticing her works on German Literature, her exalted and 
profound speculations on the Influence of the Passions, or her 
masculine and energetic conceptions on L, — ature Considered ‘in 
Connexion with Morals and Politics, whic a do not fall within the 
limits of our present subject, we shall find much to admire in her 
two romances, notwithstanding the severe remarks of Chenier. 
In Corinne, the most perfect of her works, Madame de Stael de- 
scribes a superior woman, rising above the prejudices of her sex; 
rejecting with contempt the censure of vulgar minds, and seeking 
in vain for happiness in the solitude into which her renown has 
thrown her. In Delphine, her first romance, she likewise pictured 
an ardent woman, striving to raise herself above the conventional 
bonds and duties of society, but avoiding splendour for. internal 
happiness and quiet satisfaction; the circumstances which op 
her wishes are marked in colours as lively as they are varied; the 
thoughts are at the same time delicate and profound, and reflec- 
tions abounding with true philosophy, are mingled with the most 
solid instructions. Madame de Kradener, the friend of Madame 
de Stael, wrote in her youth the.romance of Valerie, of which she 
herself was the heroine, and which in style, sentiments, and form, 
nearly resembles Delphine. The romanee ef spe by M. Ben- 
jamin Constant, pgesents likewise a description of the tumultuous 
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movements of the heart, and the sufferings of an impassioned soul. 
“‘ This striking work,” says the anonymous author of the Resumé 
de l’Histoire de la Litérature Frangaise, ‘‘ was the production of a 
calm and refleeting mind. It was originally written in English b 
the author, and afterwards transcribed into our language.” It 
belongs to the school of Madame de Stael, as do likewise the 
romances of M. Keratry, of which we gave some account in one of 
the last numbers of the Monthly Review. | 

Madame de Stael had adopted the school of Rousseau; Mes- 
dames de Genlis, Cottin, de Souza, her contemporaries, approached 
more nearly the manner introduced towards the end of Louis XIV., 
by Madame Lafayette and Marivaux. The romances of Madame 
de Genlis, are too numerous, and too well known, to require any 
analysis here. They are written ina natural style, but the charac- 
ters are forced, and their manners fictitious. Madame de Genlis 
excels in contriving an intrigue; but a mixture of historical and 
imaginary facts, a total absence of benevolence, severe criti- 
cisms, vague declamations, and far-fetched incidents, disfi- 
gure all. her writings, except that of Mademoiselle de Clermont; 
which is a perfect’ chefd’euvre. Madame Cottin has not the 
ease of Madame de Genlis, but neither has she any of her defects. 
No woman was ever:gifted with such rare sensibility, no one has 
ever surpassed hedilinicturing love, particularly unsuccessful love, 





or is more able to penetrate the secrets of the heart. Snatched 


away at the age of thirty-four, what works would she not have 
added to Claire d’Albe, Malvine, Emilie, Mansfield, Elizabeth, 
Mathilde, had it. pleased heaven to prolong her days? Madame de 
Souza possessed some of the grace of Madame Cottin; in Adéle 
de Senange, and in Charles and Marie, she describes with — 
sité taste and delicacy pictures of society and character. And 
lastly, Madame Gay, by her romance of Anatole, has placed her- 
self on the list of the best romance writers; and if her last work of 
Théobald, just published, does not equal the expectations formed 
from her first production—if we do not find in Théobald, charac- 
ters boldly traced, descriptions equally varied, and simple and 
natural stories, we shall behold novel situations: the friend- 
ship of the two heroes, Leon and Théobald ; the tender love of 
Celine for the latter, who, to escape the scaffold, terminates his 
life by poison, make a deep impression. . 
The class of romance introduced by Rousseau, had its imitators : 
so had likewise that of Madame Lafayette. No one had yet at- 
tempted follow in the footsteps of Le Sage, when Pigault Lebrun 
published his Enfant du Carnaval, which was followed by Mon 
Oncle Thomas, M. Botte, the Barons of Felsheim, and ten other ro- 
mances written with equal vigour. In these we may blame nume- 
yous’ digressions, a wandering imagination, hazarding every thing 
even to moroseness; but they ouglit:to be read as the monument 
of the mind and manners of society, which passed from the oppres- 
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sion of the old regime, to the saturnalia of liberty. Pigault Le- 
brun, who imitated, without approaching the masterpiece of Gil 
Blas, had, in his turn, many imitators. A great number of disso- 
lute writers adopted the disorder and licentiousness of this author, 
without approaching his originality of genius and philosophical 
views. M.de Kock wes the one whose talents most resembled 
his. Like Le Sage and Pigault,- M. de Kock selected his 
heroes from among the people, and we may say, that like them, he 
delights in the most vulgar subjects. As according to the poet, ., 


« Ainsi que la vertu le vice a ses degrés,’ 


the author has shown us in his Gustave, an amiable cortuptor. 
Lowering his aim, he now represents Jean an absolute vautrien ; 
whose goodness of heart compensates -for. his frolics, and whose 
beautiful face atones for the ugliness, of his deeds, . The analysis of 
this work will give a faithful idea of the popular manners among our 
neighbours, and of the kind of talent possessed by M,; de Kock... 
th is the legitimate son of an herbalist, named Durand. The 
date of his birth is the 15th of March, 1805. . His infancy was 
stormy; in spite of the flagellations which Mr. Durand paternally 
inflicted.on his son, he could never contrive to make ascholar of . 
him. Jean, induced by the counsels of two sad regues,, his friends 
Demar and Gervais, left his father’s house, and all three travelled to 
the environs of Paris. Aslong as they had money, every thing went 
off very well; but the pockets once drained, they were compelled 
to think of procuring the means of subsistence ; one proposed to 
exhibit in public, tricks with cards; another to swallow flax; the 
third to stand on his hands, with his feet in the air, for three mi- 
nutes; they determined at last. to exhibit a monster; shall it be 
fish or man? they decide in favour of a man with two, heads, the 
one above, the other below; a booth is erected, and the trick 
attempted: a family of peasants comes to view the wonderful 
creature, the trick is discovered, and the three friends are sound! 
thrashed by the villagers; the buffoons bring down the. booth on 
the spectators, and save themselves by, a speedy flight. , They 
arrive at an inn, and Demar seizes the portefeuille of a traveller. 
Jean sees too late that his companions are thieves ; he leaves them, 
and returns trembling to the house of his father;—the good 
man had died of grief. Jean’s godfather, to. save his godson from 
new disasters, formed the project of marrying him to Mademoi- 
selle Adelaide, daughter of a distiller, and the day of the marriage 
is fixed. A nocturnal adventure overturns all these plans; Jean 
was returning one evening about ten o’clock from visiting. his, be- 
trothed, when as he entered da rue des Trois Pavilions, he-hears the 
cry of stop thief; a manrushes by him; he stops him. Lor pity’s 
sake, do not ruin me, exclaimed. the thief... Jean, in this miser dle 
wretch, recognizes his former friend Demar!, He allows. him to 
escape, after taking, from him a Cachemir shawl. which he held. 
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Jean now goes-to the place from which the cries had proceeded ; 
he finds two ladies, to whom he restores the shawl, they thank their 
deliverer, regretting at the same time the loss of a bag containin 
some money and a Souvenir, which the thief had probably eatvied 
off. 

On returning home Jean finds the lost bag, and examining the 
Souvenir, he discovers that the name of the owner was Caroline 
Dorville, and that her residence is not far distant. He waits 
upon the lady the next day, and is received with gratitude. At 
this time Jean was a clown, he swore every moment, he smoked 
all day long; in short, he was inadmissible into good company. 
Madame Dorville was a pretty widow of eighteen. Jean fell in 
love, but without hope of success. Caroline invited him to repeat 
his visits, he goes the next day to a large party. The manner of 
the young man was far from elegant ; his conversation clownish, 
he committed sottises without wishing and without knowing it, 
and furnished the company with laughter at his expense. He then 
determined not to visit Caroline again ; he applied himself to his 
studies, and in a short time, becomes a charming young man. An 
ami de café took him one evening to the ball; Caroline was its 
chief ornament; Jean recognized her, the young widow beheld 
him with pleasure; he sang, he danced with grace, renewed his 
acquaintance with Caroline, and became her lover. A fop, named 
Valcourt, wished. to pay his addresses to Mademoiselle Dorville ; 
he insulted Jean, a meeting was given, in which Jean received a 
severe wound—to conclude, Caroline Dorville became the wife of 
Jean Durand. Truth in many of the portraits, with some of the 
exaggeration that so frequently prevails in romances of manners, 
are the excellence and defect of this work, which although not 
always pure in point of style, or novel in its conceptions, at least 
affords an amusing occupation, and leaves the sceptre of light ro- 
mance in the hands of M. Paul de Kock, who, unlike many of 
his brethren, can regulate his imagination, and distinguish what 
is interesting, from what is obscene. 

In the different kinds of romances which we have noticed, from 
those which describe the chivalrous manners of the olden time, to 
those which paint the habits of the citizens of our days, all the 
interest centres in love. The author conducts his heroes through 
many vicissitudes to death or 7B re and all is over; in either 
case little remains to be said. But that passion which has so 
much influence on the destiny of almost all men, even when it 
does not decide it, loses its force after a certain age; and the ex- 
citement of politics succeeds to the torments of love. It was 
worthy of M. Picard to create this new species of romance, which 
we will call the political, because it describes historical and contem- 
porary events, and holds up to the ridicule or indignation of the liv- 
ing eneration, the culpable manceuvres of governors, the powerful 
weaknesses, the vaunted nullities, of modern coteries. His Desodry 
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is the comic history of ridicules and sottistes—of the excesses of the 
Jacobins and the Buonapartists; as the romance of M. Chatelain, 
the courageous editor of the Courier Frangais, at least equally 
amusing, is of the pretensions and mummeries of the emigrants and 
heroes of the restoration. . 

To this last class of romance writers belongs M. le Baron de La- 
mothe Langon ; a bold observer, he represents faithfully what he has 
seen ; if sometimes his descriptions have in them something repul- 
sive, it arises from his wish to describe every thing; if his style 
is sometimes incorrect, it is from his fear (by devoting a few da 
to revising his works), of allowing some relaxation to the follies 
and vices of the great. 

In his first work, entitled Monsieur le Prefet, the author of the 

Chancelier conducts us to a small town, and leads before us a 
multitude of ridiculous and despicable creatures. We go with his 
hero into the midst of assemblies of subaltérn power ; we behold it 
contending against reason and patriotism, creating difficulties, 
contriving conspiracies, that they may demonstrate to their su 
riors the necessity of keeping them in office, and granting them 
crosses and pensions. This picture of prefectorial despotism, of 
petty jealousies, of low intrigues, of the inquisition exercised by a 
functionary, over the thoughts and actions of his officers, is 
given with as much wit as energy. Electoral frauds were already 
spoken of, when Monsieur le Prefet appeared. Soon, celebrated pro- 
secutions, which brought many patriots to the scaffold, revealed the 
existence of instigating agents, and the author, induced by this 
circumstance, imagined a dramatic story, to exhibit the haunt to 
which these mén, covered with infamy, daily bore their denuncia- 
tions. 
» The Espion de Police appeared, and Messrs. Delaveau and Fou- 
chet grew pale at the resemblance. He published his romance of 
La Province 4 Paris, at a later period. At last the journals are 
subjected to an odious censorship ; a senseless minister threatens to 
annihilate the remnant of liberty yet enjoyed by the press. Then 
M. de Lamothe-Langon, always the organ of public opinion, takes 
up his pen again, and Le Chancelier and le Censeur add to his 
reputation. - | | 

It is not to the French of our days that the author has directed 
his attention. Carrying us back to the last century, his desi 
was, without doubt, to prove to his countrymen, that. at all times, 
those whom power designs to stifle the voice of truth, were chosen 
from among the dregs of the nation, and that a man must be lost 
to all sense of shame, who accepts the office of executioner of the 
thoughts. The author leads us to the court of Louis XV. Here 
we behold the king, old, bloated, and requiring his degraded 
courtiers to become, anew, panders to his lusts; there, Richelieu, 
the equally debauched favourite of his debauched prince, intrigu- 
ing to increase the number of recluses in the Parce-aux-Cerfs, 
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and using: his power only to neutralize that of La Dabarry. -At 
last ‘conies . Jean: Dubarry, the best drawn. character of that 
infamous ‘court ; he has all:the effrontery of vice, and cannot dis- 
guise that language des halles, which the monarch and his servants 
use only in secret. We behold the horrid and incestuous scenes 
at the chanceilor’s, who avenges his own inability by crushing 
talent, and’ crowding the state prisons. A female appears; she is 
the mistress of the king, the aby real noble personage in the dra- 
matic. action ‘which passes around her. Thanks to her care,’ a 
oung girl, whose parents are unknown, is saved from the em- 

races of Louis XV., who is discovered to be her father. The 
infamous censors, corrupted by the minister Meaupon, and ‘des- 
tined to serve a Richelieu and a Dubarry, limit their literary 
labours to avenging themselves on a young man, who would not 
consent to become one of their fraternity. 

Such is the brief analysis of this romance which has appeared 
within the last months, from the pen of M.le Baron de Lamothe 
Langon, and with which, without farther comment, we conclude 
our list of the French romance writers. 





‘Arr. I1.—Mornings in Spring ; or Retrospections, Biographical, Cri- 
__tical,. and; Historical. By Nathan Drake, M.D. H,A.L. &c. 
2 vols, 8vo. London: Murray. 1828. 


Dr. DraKxe’s name is not altogether unknown or undistinguished 
in Our literature. Though “angitted with any very considerable 
portion of original talent, he has contrived to render his: lucubra- 
tions acceptable to a certain class of readers, by the ease and clear- 
ness of his style, and by the nature of the topics which it has been 
his fortune to select. An attentive observer of the current in 
which the intellect of his own day has run, he has pored over it 
with peculiar delight; he has accurately recorded the gleams of 
sunshine which now and then illumined it in its progress, and he 
ms Bec to have satisfied himself that there is no occupation more 
pleasant in this world of ours, than that of sitting in a library- 
chair for the greater part of a day, wrapped up in a warm morning 
gown, turning over the while such books as chance ‘to meet his 


3 eve in a well-stored collection, and transferring to’ paper, and from 
t 


ence to print, such reflections as arise in his mind concerning 
them. : : | 

It: is a ‘hapless limitation, however, to Dr. Drake’s usefulness, 
that, though as yet we hope in vigorous health and age, ‘he thinks 
and writes too much in the style ti.at prevailed some forty years 

o.. He is a disciple of the Hayley school, which im the opihion 
of modern critics, is synonimous with tameness and mediocrity ; 
his works‘have no freshness about them ; none of'the flush of that 
living, fiery heat, which characterizes the literature of our: time. 
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Even where he touches a the most recent productions of our 
celebrated authors, Dr. Drake speaks of them as if they) belonged 
to the period of his youth; ,he catches, no inspiration, from, their 
genius ; his taste. remains unimproved | by their example; and» he 
reverts to Hayley and Hole, et id genus omne, as, the only stars 
that burn in his hemisphere. 

Our author seems not at all to understand, that since the time 
when his gods and goddesses flourished, a new religion as it were 
has been established in literature, which has overturned the altars 
of his idolatry. We have the greatest possible respect for, the 
younger Pliny, but we would never think of filling our pages with 
extracts from his letters, and from Melmoth’s translations of them, 
as our author has done.. To say the truth, we should strongly ap- 
prehend, that had we occupied our sheets with such matter, nobod 
would take the trouble of reading them. | The history of, the (Clif- 
fords of Craven, is undoubtedly curious and interesting, as told: by 
Whittaker: but who would expect to meet, in two, modérn:mis- 
cellaneous volumes, with a certain appearance of: gaiety about 
them, and prettily styled ‘Mornings in Spring,’ a series of cha 
ters entitled in the following manner !—‘ The Cliffords of Craven’ ; 
—‘ the same continued’ ;—‘ the Cliffords of Craven continued’ ;— 
‘the Cliffords of Craven continued’ ;—‘ the Cliffords of Craven 
continued’ ;—‘ the same concluded’ ?..The worst of the matter 
is, that the story, after all, is much better told by Whittaker, :in 
whose pages it afonds an agreeable relaxation amid the antiquarian 
lore by which it is surrounded. But in. the work before us,) it 
would seem as if we were never to have done with the Cliffords ‘of 
Craven : they haunt us at the beginning, the middle, and the close 
of both the volumes: they leave us for a chapter or two;, we are 
suffered to converse a while with Sir Philip Sideen. and his accom- 
plished sister; but soon.we are called away, after having been al- 
ready sufficiently fatigued by them, to the Cliffords of: Craven ! 
Ossian, and Miss Brooke’s Reliques of Irish Poetry next take off our 
attention; and at the moment when we are most inclined to listen: 
to their strains, in walk again the eternal Cliffords of Craven! ... . 

The next decided bore in this work, is the. Reverend Richard 
Hole—a terribly unpoetical name—who it appears. wrote in the 
dark ages of the last. century, an epic romantic) poem, entitled: 
“Arthur.” ‘ The fate of this poem,’ observes Dr. Drake, ‘ has been 
hitherto, in my opinion, peculiarly hard, and unmerited, and :fur- 
nishes, indeed, a remarkable instance. of that caprice, which occa- 
sionally infects the literary world. It is now thirty-seven years 
since this work issued from the press ; and though it then attracted 
some notice, as. no second edition has since been called: for, it can 
not but be inferred that it has faded nearly, if not altogether, from 
the memory of the public.” We are much inclined to. agree in the 
inference, which the Doctor here acknowledges with so. much reluc~ 
tance. Although we, who have been long on the highways of lite- 
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rature, must candidly confess that we have heard of the said “Ar- — 


thur” before; yet we suspect that few of-our readers have that 
eagerness fo become acquainted with it, which a medallist feels 
when a coin of undoubted beauty, antiquity, and rarity, is placed 
in his hands for the first time. 

The Doctor takes care to inform us, that although the poem in 
question had left no traces on the memory of the public, yet that 
it had not ceased to interest a few individuals, among whom he has 
the chivalry to enrol himself. Neither is the pleasure which he has 
derived from it to be attributed to the ‘susceptibility of youthful 
imagination,’ as he tells us, that ‘on re-perusal, at very distant pe- 
riods, the same gratification has been felt, and a great portion of 
the same admirationfexcited.’ Not, indeed,‘ thesame admiration,’ 
but ‘a great portion’ of it, which however is sufficient to make 
him believe, that ‘no inconsiderable share of the neglect which 
this beautiful poem has so long endured, may be placed to the ac- 
count of casual inattention.’ Addison’s criticisms in the Specta- 
tor, on the Paradise Lost, are generally supposed to have awakened 
in the public mind that admiration for the genins of Milton, which 
has ever since gone on increasing. Why should not Dr. Drake’s 
eulogies on the “Arthur” of the Rev. Richard Hole, rescue that 
sublime composition from the obscurity which has so long en- 
shrouded it, and hold it up asa model of excellence to nations 
yet unborn ? , | ‘ 

This great poem was intended, we are told, as an imitation of the 
old metrical romance, ‘with some of its harsher features softened 
and modified.’ Its heroes and incidents are constructed rather on 
the plan of Ariosto than of Homer; “not, however,” says. the 
reverend poet, ‘‘ because the desultory wildness of the one is pre- 
ferred to the correct fancy of the other, but because the old 
Gothic fables exhibit a peculiarity of manners and situation, 
which, if not from their intrinsic excellence, may, from their being 
less hackneyed, afford more materials for the writer’s imagination, 
and contribute more to the reader’s entertainment.” Mr. Hole, 
however, deviated in practice from the plan which he had here 
sroposed ; he mixed up the mythology of Greece with that of 
Bcandingria; and produced besides such a half imitation of Homer 
and Ariosto, that it is impossible, on arriving at the end of the poem, 
to.say whether it is a classical or a romantic composition, accord- 
ing to the modern import of these terms. . It is, however, of little 
consequence now to ascertain to which of these two genera “ Ar- 
thur” belongs, as we suspect. that, however warm may be the 
praises bestowed upon it in ‘The Mornings in Spring,’ they can- 
not restore animation to a composition which has long since sunk 
into its grave. : ¢ 
_ Of the chapters devoted to Sir Philip Sidney and his sister, 
we would fain speak in respectful terms ; but we must submit to 
Dr. Drake, that he has not said one word about them which has 
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not been already repeated to satiety. After all his admiration ‘for 
the character of that pink of-chivalry, he can ’find no better eulogy 
for him than that which Camden has long since recorded. 

The reader would not feel much obliged ‘to us, if we detained 
him with any thing like an analysis of the biographical ‘sketch 
which our author has interwoven with some remarks on the 
writings of Sir Philip Sidney; but there is a letter addressed by 
his father to that remarkable personage, while he was. yet a boy, 
which cannot be too highly commended, or too often placed 
under the public eye. The original of it was found among the 
manuscripts deposited in the library at Penshurst ; our author has 
modernised the orthography, and we feel assured, that it will ,be 


read with interest, for the very useful practical instructions which 
it contains. 


‘Sir Henry Sidney to his son Philip Sidney, at school at Shrewsbury, in 


1566, then being of the age of twelve years. ! 
. €T have received two letters ‘from you, one written in Latin, the other 
in French ; which I take in good part, and will you to exercise that prac- 
tice of learning often ; for that will stand you in most stead, in that pro- 
fession of life that you are born to live in. And, since this is my first 
letter that ever I did write to you, I will not that it be all empty of some 
advices, which my natural care of you provoketh me to wish you to follow, 
as documents to you in this your tender age. Let your first action “be the 
lifting up of your mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer; and feelingly 
digest the words you speak in prayer’ with continual meditation and 
thinking of him to whom you pray, and of the matter ‘for which 
you pray. And use this at an ordinary hour. Whereby the time 
itself will put you in remembrance to do that which you are aceus- 
tomed to do at that time. Apply your. study to such -hours: as, your 
discreet master doth assign you, earnestly; and the time, I know, he will 
so limit. as shall be both sufficient for your learning and safe for. your 
health. And mark the sense and the. matter of that you read, as well as 
the words: so shall you both enrich your tongue with words, and your wit 
with matter; and judgment will grow as years groweth in you. hum- 
ble and obedient to your master; for unless you frame yourself to obey 
others, yea, and feel in yourself what obedience is, you shall never, be able 
to teach others how to obey you. Be courteous of gesture, and affable to 
all men, with diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of the person. 
There is nothing that winneth so much with so little cost. Use moderate 
diet, so as, after your meat, you may find your wit fresher and not duller; 
and your body more lively, and not more heavy: Seldom drink wine, and 
yet sometimes do, least being enforced to drink upon the sudden 
should find yourself inflamed. Use exercise of body, but such as is with- 
out peril of your joints or bones ; it will increase your force, and enlarge 
your breath. Delight to be cleanly, as well in all parts of your body: asm 
your garments; it shall make you grateful in each company, andy other- 
wise, loathsome. Give-yourself to be merry ; for you degenerate’ from 
your. father, if you find not youself most able in wit and body, to. do an 
thing when you be most merry. But let your mirth be ever void of 
scurrility and biting words to any man; fora wound given by a word is 


oftentimes harder to be cured than that which is given by the sword. Be 
VOL. VIII. c 
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you rather a hearer and bearér away of other men’s talk, than a beginner 
or pfocurer of speech, otherwise you will be counted to delight. to hear 
yourself speak. If you. hear a wise sentence, or an apt phrase, commit it 
to your memory, with respect to the circumstance, when you shall speak 
it. Let never oath be heard to come out of your mouth, nor word of 
ribaldry ; detest it in o:hers,so shall custom make to yourself a law against 
it in yourself. Be modest in each assembly; and rather be rebuked of 
light fellows for maiden-like shamefacedness, than of your sad friends for 
pert boldness. Think upon every word that you will speak before you 
utter it, ‘and remember how nature hath rampered up, as it were, the 
tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without the lips, and all betokening 
igns or bridlés for the loose use of that member. Above all things, 
tell no untruth, no not in trifles. The custom of it is naught; and let it 
not satisfy you, that for a time, the hearers take it for a trath, for after 
it will be known as it is, to your shame; for there cannot be a greater re- 
proach to a gentleman than to be accounted a liar. Study and endeavour 
yourself to be virtuously occupied; so shall you make such an habit of well 
doing in you, that you shall not know how to do evil though you would. 
vemember, my son, the noble blood you are descended .of by: your mo- 
ther’s side, and think that only, by virtuous life and good action, you. may 
be.an ornament to that illustrious family ; and otherwise, through vice and 
sloth, you shall be counted Jabes generis, one of the greatest curses that 
can happen to man, Well, my little Philip, this. is enough for me, and 
too much I fear for you. But if I shall find that this light, meal of diges- 
tion nourish any. thing the weak stomach of your young capacity, I will, 
as I find the same grow stronger, feed it with tougher food. 
_ * Your loving, father, so long as you live in the fear of God, 

Way ° ‘« H, Sypvey.”’ 
vol, i., pp. 147—121. 
- "Phe: reader will, perhaps, be surprised to learn, that the three 
— topics to which: we have above alluded, viz. ‘The Clif- 

ofds' of Craven,* ‘Arthur,’ and ‘Sir Philip Sidney,” occup 

thirteen out of the twenty-two chapters of which this work is 
composed. Of the remaining nine, the [Introduction is by far the 
best written ; and, indeed, out of the whole series, it. is the only 
one that answers to the seducing title which the author has been 


pleased to affix to his volumes. Weshall select. from it one or two 
passages. 

‘The sensations. with which, during every stage of our existence, we 
contemplate the Return of Spring, are: among the most delightful which 
¢am animate the human breast. Nearly the whole vegetable, and @ 

t of: the: minute animal world have for weeks and. months lain buried 

eath the darkness and desolation of winter; we have from day to day 
looked: abroad, and: beheld nothing but torpor and sterility on the face of 
the-earthh: scarcely:a vestige of what had once clothed the hill and the 
valley, with: beauty.is:to'be discovered ; and it would appear almost as if 
the pulse of life; stood still. BOK 
- © ¥et, a little while, anda miracle, the most stupendous, bursts upon our 
view: Nature seeiis again, as im the primal hour of her existence, to start 
into life and splendor ;: for the word of her Creator has gone forth, and 
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light, dnd heat, and animation, aré once more spree 
through’ air, and earth, and water. The sun, that detitidry "found f 
being, has awakened like’ a giant refréshed from his Pntiber: nid “ the 
desert and the mr? om é glad, and thé wildérness springs and ian 
soms as the rose.” Theré seéms to bé; as it were; a ion from all 
the chambers of the dead, and nota breeze is wafted to us bat brings on 
its renovating wings, millions of néw awakened creaturés, to pedple and 
enjo every element around us. 
it it is tore especially to the heart of man, that this annual révivis- 
cence of the world x er ‘him opens'a source of inexhaustible gratitude 
and praise; for notionly, in common with the inferior tribes of Bit ne does 
he feel the vital spirit-of renewal breathing fresh life ard vigour through 
his frame, but he acknowledges it also to be the sedson, when most power- 
fully and impressively the goodness and benevolence of the Deity até seen 
through alf his works, atid when, in tones of endearment not to be re- 
sisted, he spédks tore directly to’ the moral and intellectual part of his 
ereation: It is in Spring, in fact, whilst all that lives is rejoicing, when 
not’ only the fig-tree-and ‘the vine have put on’ their promise, but oné 
general song of bliss and harmony is ascending to héaven, that: our heats 
kindle with the love of nature, and-respond to the noblest promptings of 
philanthropy; that we most infinitely feel our relationship with the great 
family of the Father of ali things; and that we best,learn to associate his 
image and his attributes with all ‘that, in the boundless beneficence of his 
will, he has called into being he enjoyment. 
‘To those whom life, with ‘all its lovely tints' of promtise is Nie! rte Opening» 
Spring comes with a peculiar congeniality of aspect and fed 
is, indeed, between the youth of the year, and the veto of bumil tee cy 
similitude the most striking ;. both are, in fact, the peculiar seasoti of gaiety 
and:hope, and) both appear vested, as it were, iri‘ patadisaical » atid: 
fresh from the hands of their Creator. Itvig, consequently, at this i breste! 
ing period of our earthly pilgrimage, when, whilst’ every sénsé is stimulated 
by the charm: of novelty,'aud’ every pulée’ thrills’ with intioverit’ delight,’ 
when we are’ yet looking forward with an’ wnchilled ‘imagination which 
ints:goodness and happiness as’ the general lot of Png the 
rt, ds yet uncontaminated by any admixtute: witly a guilty world; joitis’ 
its purest homage to that which universal nature, during’ the sj pring tawot = 
the year, seems more especially offering’ up at the throne of the Deity; @’ 
homage which at no after period’ of time alm, with’ maw, be equally sinléss 
and unpolluted ;' and which is, indeed, peculiatly' and almos exclusively 
the property and the privilege of our youthful days.’—vol. i, pp. P44: 


The author then with. equal felicity of phrase, descants on! the. 
effect which. the return of Spring produces on-old ages 


“Pf, of the mind of tise who are midway ori on ety through be 
valley ‘of life, the’ rétiirn” of Spring comes assoc ated, oy. “9 inc disso- | 
lable ‘catetiation, with’ the’ endearing” ma imps of chit and i mi ra 
youth, with pethaps ‘yet greater pawer of im igre oes it ae he tl ra rm 
recollections ‘of* early heppiticds and simplicity “bosom, of 
It: is, indeed, oie: of ' the’ dHafattadaties: of vanced. in wee 
whilst the’ events ofthe’ ndontide and éventide of sat days, and even the 
occurrences’ of thé’ preceding week, até often buried in utter er or 
c2 
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remembered: but faintly and indistinctly, such has been the strength, such 
the indelible nature of the imagery which has accompanied the morning 
of their existence, that the features of that happy period, when the heart 
was guileless, and the mind unsullied; rise up again with a freshness and 
vividity of colouring that. rival the tenderest hues of Spring, and. place 
before the pilgrim, laden with the snows of time, a fairy vision of remem- 
bered bliss, regions of green pastures and still waters, rendered still more 
bright ‘and Balke by the contrasting darkness which surrounds them.* 
_..* And, even where memory serves in old age to recal the entire tissue of 
past events, how seldom is the picture of our opening days made less dear 
and interesting to us by recollected scenes of subsequent innocence and 
enjoyment! It is then, indeed, that too frequently an appalling contrariety 
is formed between the passions and the vices of maturer life, and the calm 
and simple happiness of the spring-time of our years; and striving to for- 
get the intermediate stages of guilt and folly, we fix our eyes with a deep 
yet melancholy delight on that portion of our being, when the breath of 
eaven seemed to blow around us with hope and rapture on its wings, and 


awakened in our youthful hearts the purest love of nature and of nature’s 
God.’—vol. i., pp. 5—8. 


Dr. Drake has evinced much of his acknowledged taste in his 
remarks on the poetry of Drummond, of Hawthornden ; as well as 
in his comparison between Chaucer, Dunbar, and Burns. From 





_ **T must here be allowed to quote a short passage from a little volume 
published at Derby, and sold by Longman and Co. London, in 1823, and 
entitled ‘‘ Essays and Sketches in Prose. By George Miller, jun., author 
of Stanzas written on a Summer’s Evening, and other Poems.” ‘The 

ms alluded to in the title-page I have not seen; but I can truly say, 
that the Essays are valuable alike for. the purity of their sentiments and 
beauty of their style. There is, indeed, a sweetness and tenderness of 
thought about them which cannot fail to endear their pages to every reader, 
and I feel particular pleasure in bearing this testimony to their literary 
and moral excellence. The passage to which I allude is in perfect:accord- 
ance with the subject of my present paper. The author is speaking of 
infancy as ‘‘the sunshine of our existence,” and he then adds, “ If there 
be one topic upon which the aged love to dwell more than another, it is 
this: With what enthusiastic glee will they repeat the actions of their 
earlier years! Who has not seen the faded eye lighted up with a new 
lustre, and the withered cheek overspread with a momentary glow, at the 
mention of some infant-deed which they well remember? and how firml 
attached are they to the place where they first began their youthful sports. 
The sun in other lands may shine as bright, but it does not rise over the 
little hill, nor set behind the green wood, where, in infancy, we were wont 
to view it. The sky, in a distant province, may appear. studded with as 
many stars, but it is not so dear to us as when we gazed upon it from the 
footpath by our native: cottage.- -Even the. old gate, which opens into the 
small garden, has ‘a.sacredness about it which we love to cherish; and 
although some cold: éileulating philosophers may laugh, and tell us it is 
only composed of a few. piéces of wood, yet we can smile in return, since 
we have truth and reason, and the holiest of feelings on our side.” ’ 
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the former we are tempted by the subject, as well as by the 
engaging manner in which the author has treated it, to present 
the reader with an extract. 


‘ From Roslin to Hawthornden, a spot dear to the lovers of poetry as the 
birth-place and residence of William Drummond, the Petrarch of Scot- 
land, there is a moderate and delightful walk through woods and fields. 
Nothing can be more romantic than the site of the poet’s house, which is 
placed, like an eagle’s nest, on the verge of a precipitous rock, in whose 
sides have been cut by human art, in an age of remote antiquity, caves of 
vast extent, whilst, at its foot, rolls the beautiful stream of Esk through 
a deep glen or valley, richly skirted with wood. : 

‘It was with feelings of no ordinary gratification, that, with the poet’s 
sonnets in my hand, I first traced this lovely and sequestered scene ; and it 
is scarcely with less pleasure that even now, at the distance of nearly forty 
years, I once more revert, though but in memory’s tablet, to its classic 
shades, endeavouring at the same time to collect, with that partiality for 
retrospection which advancing age so fondly cherishes, some circumstances 
of the life and literary leisure of one who has thrown around the woods 
and the caves of Hawthornden, the associations and celebrity of a second 
Vaucluse. 

‘ William Drummond, son of Sir Robert Drummond, and allied to the 
royal family of Scotland by the marriage of the sister of his ancestor, Wil- 
liam Drummond, of Carnock, to Robert the Third, was born at Hawthorn- 
den, the seat of his father, on the 13th of December, 1585. Having 
received an excellent education at Edinburgh, at first in the High School, 
and subsequently in the university of the same place, where, in the year 
1606, he took his degree of Master of Arts, he was, at the age of twenty- 
one, sent by his father, who had destined him for the legal profession, to 
attend lectures on the civil law at Bourges in France. 

‘ After a residence of four years on the continent, during which he had 
diligently and successfully pursued his studies, he returned to Scotland in 


1610, and with the intention of practising the law ;. but the death of his | 


father, which occurred a few months after he had reached home, and his 
own preponderating attachment to the belles lettres, together with very 
limited desires as to the possession of wealth, induced him, at the age of 
twenty-five, to retire to his paternal estate, where, uninterrupted by the 
turmoil of the world, he might devote himself to his beloved books, and 
the nurture of his poetical talents. 

‘To a mind thus early disposed and prepared to enjoy and to improve 
the advantages of solitude, no situation could be better adapted than the 
romantic seclusion of Hawthornden, a spot which, from the beauty and 
sublimity of its scenery, would seem purposely suited to foster and .ex- 
pand the powers of imagination; and here, indeed, it was that the best 
and earliest of his poems were composed. | | 

‘ How deeply he was imbued with those sentiments and feelings which, 
even in the spring-time of life, lead their charmed votary from the busy 
haunts of man, will be. evident from the two following sonnets, written 
during this period of his residence at Hawthornden, and taken, indeed, 
from poems, a part of ‘which was printed as soos 1616, if not before, 
and the rest in 1623. In the first, which appeared in the earliest of these 
publications, he seems to apprehend some approaching necessity which 
may compel him to quit his favourite retreat. 
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‘“* Dear wood! and you, sweet solitary place, 


Vhere I, estranged ome the vulgar, live, 
Contented more with what your shades me give, 
Than if I had what Thetis doth embrace ; | 
What snaky eye, grown jealous of my pace, 
Now from your silent horrors would me drive, 
When sun advancing in his glorious race 
Beyond the Twins, doth near our pole arrive ? 
With sweet delight a quiet life affords, 

And what it is to be from bondage free, 
Far from the madding worldlings’ hoarse discords, 
Sweet flow’ry place, I first did learn of thee. 

Ah! if I were my own, your dear resorts 


I would not change with princes’ stateliest courts.” ’ 


‘ Beautiful as is the expression as well as the sentiment of this sonnet, 
it ig surpassed in both by its companion, which, whilst it breathes a calm 
and philosophical dignity, is remarkable, at the same time, for the sweet- 
ness and harmony of its versification. 


« Thrice happy he who by some shady grove, 
Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own, 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love : 
O how more sweet is birds’ harmonious moan, 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow'd dove, 
Than those smooth whisperings near a prince’s throne, 
Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve ! 
O how more sweet is Zephyr’s wholesome breath, 
And sighs embalm’d, which new-born flowers unfold, 
Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streams to poison drank in gold! 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights; 
Woods, harmless shades, have only true delights.” ’ 


‘ Were it possible to have increased such a decided partiality for solitude 
as these sonnets evince, it would have been effected by two events which 
occurred to their author during that period. To one of these, indeed, it 
might naturally be supposed that his temperament, in a high degree sen- 
sitive and susceptible, would peculiarly incline him ; and it was not, there- 
fore, long before his seclusion became doubly interesting to him through 
the influence of the tenderest of affections, an influence, indeed, to which 
ir the young and imaginative, solitude has been found very generally to 
ead. 

‘ The object of his attachment. was a descendant of an ancient and 
honourable house, a daughter of Cunningham of Barnes, a lady young and 
beautiful, and accomplished, and possessing, like himself,an enthusiastic lave 
for retirement. Yet it would appear from the tenor of his poems, that, not- 
withstanding this congeniality of taste, it was long before he had made any 
deep a Map on the heart of his mistress, and that he had some reason 
to complain of her coldness and reserve. At length, however, he was made 
happy by a return of affe€tion, and the day was even fixed forthe celebra- 
tion of their nuptials, when, by one of those inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
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dence to which, in this world of trial‘and probation, we are ¢alled upon to 
submit, she was suddenly snatched from him by the:hand:of death, a vio- 
lent fever terminating her life, and, with her, ‘all is fondest dreams of hap- 
piness onearth, 7 | 

‘To a heart of such keen sensibility as was our poet's, alive to all the 
finer feelings of humanity, yet taught by habit and secession from general 
society to centre all its hopes and wishes on one beloved object, the shock 
must have been for a time almost overwhelming. If we may judge, in- 
deed, from his poetical effusions, it was never. entirely surmounted, but 
has thrown over the greater portion of them that interesting air of melan- 
choly which so much attaches us to the writings of Petrarch. In fact, the 
most striking affinity may be found between the passion and the poetry of 
the two bards; they had each alike to lament the reserve and the loss of 
the objects of their first affection.’-—vol. i., pp. 253—-259. i 


Although we differed in opinion with Dr. Drake as to the tran- 
scendant merits which he ascribes to his favourite Hole, yet we 
fully coincide with him in thinking, that Drummond has never yet 
received his due meed of praise. Several of his sonnets are exqui- 
sitely written, particularly those which he framed after the death 
of Miss Cunningham. One of these, addressed to that lady before 
that event, with the view of teaching her how transitory ate all 
female charms, may, however, stand a comparison with any thing 
of the kind which has come down to us. 


‘ “ Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold, 

With gentle tides that on your temples flow ; 

Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow ; 

Nor snows of cheeks, with Tyrian grain enroll’d ; 

Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe, 

When first I did their azure rays behold ; 

Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 

Than of: the Thracian harper have been told. 

Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 

Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 

Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice, 

And think how little is ’twixt life’s extremes. 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers : 
Shall once, ah me! not spare that spring of yours.” ’—p.261 


The desolate state of his mind is thus pathetically des¢ribed, in a 
sonnet which was written after the death of his :beloved mistress. 


‘« © it is not to me, bright lamp of day, 
That in the east thou show’st thy golden face; 
O it is not to me thou leav’st that sea, 
And in those azure lists beginn’st thy race. 
Thou shin’st not to the dead in any place ; 
And I dead from this world am past away, 
Or if I seem, a shadow, yet to stay, 
It is a while but to bewail my case: . 
My muth is lost, my comforts are dismay’d, 
And unto sad mishaps their place do yield’; 
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My knowledge representsa bloody field, 

Where I my hopes and helps see prostrate laid. 
So plaintfal is life’s course which | have run, 
That Ido wish it never had begun.”—p. 269. 


Dr. Drake’s biographical notice of John Mason Good, is written 
under strong impressions of friendship. We are not, therefore, to 
wonder if it sets a higher value on the talents and productions of 
that gentleman, than the world will be inclined to sanction. 
We are rather surprised to find-our author, in his remarks on the 
character of Ossian, endeavouring to revive the arguments for the 
authenticity of M‘Pherson’s audacious impositions, by shewing 
that some of the heroes whose feats he has sung, resembled those 
who are celebrated in Miss Brooke’s Reliques of Irish Poetry. It 
was never doubted, that the translator of Ossian founded his pro- 
ductions on some ancient traditional Irish or Scotch poems; the 
resemblance, therefore, which Dr. Drake has discovered and traced, 
just. leave the controversy where it was. We had thought that 
in. our times, nobody gave credit to M‘Pherson’s tale, though many 
are still inclined to wish that it was credible. We observe, that in 
a concluding miscellaneous chapter, Dr. Drake has repeated the 
common mistake of the Encyclopedias, that Galileo was perse- 
cuted and imprisoned by the Inquisition at Rome, for his astrono- 
mical opinions. It is not true, as M. Bergier demonstrates by the 
evidence of Galileo’s letters, that he was ever imprisoned or perse- 
cuted atall. He was cited to Rome to account for certain theolo- 
gical conclusions which he drew from the Copernican system—not 
for reviving that doctrine, upon which, in point of fact, no opinion 
was offered or contested. We must add, that we have been much dis- 
appointed in this work. We expected a better selection under so 
agreeable a title; we expected more ~ grey 5 and more abun- 
dant specimens of the treasures which Dr. Drake might have 
_ accumulated, in the course of those elegant studies in which he is 
known to have engaged himself for some years. 





Art. IIl.—History of Roman Literature during the Augustan Age- 
By John Dunlop, Esq.; Author of the History of Fiction. vol. iii. 8vo- 
pp- 611. London: Longman & Co. 1828. 


Ar first sight, an historical view of the Literature of Ancient Rome 
might seem, in this day, the most hacknied and useless of under- 
takings. Upon its subject whole ages of commentators have 
already expended their laborious dullness; whole armies of pug- 
nacious critics have staked their conflicting dogmas, exchanged 
their ridiculous ire, and exhausted their impotent hostility. For 
five hundred years, it has been the devotion of professed scholars 
to consume their lives in the exposition of the master pieces of 
classical antiquity, and the delight of lettered genius, to gather 
and emulate their beauties: for these, illustration, imitation, and 
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lagiarism, have all done their best and their worst. The Roman 
bieineiene and poets are the familiars of: every school-boy ; and 
their knowledge and their inspiration, the earliest and the habitual 
stores of accomplishment and taste for every gentleman of liberal 
education. To what purpose then, it, might reasonably. be. in- 
quired, is the public attention invited anew to a theme, on which 
centuries of annotation and criticism, and hundreds of volumes 
have before been employed, and the materials of which are full 
and fresh in the minds of our whole lettered generation ? 

And yet Mr. Dunlop has judged correctly and well, that a com- 
pendious survey of the rise, pong and decline of Roman lite- 
rature, was still a desideratum for the general reader. Notwith- 
standing the immense number of ene tomes of the classical 
commentators, which fatigue the shelves, and slumber in the dust 
of our great libraries, we possess, in our own language at least, 
no one book that, in an attractive form, and within moderate 
limits, contains the whole circle of Roman literary history: no 
single work that, at once philosophical, critical, and biographical, 
might enable the well informed student to collect and concentrate 
the scattered frdgments of his favourite knowledge, to embrace at 
a glance the whole course of Roman literature, and the history of 
the men, and the minds which produced it, and to trace without 
interruption the growth, maturity, and decay, of that mingled 
energy and refinement of intellect, which are attested in the im- 
perishable monuments of its greatness. Such a want Mr. Dunlop 
has meritoriously laboured to supply, and such a work, it is not 
too high an eulogium to declare; he has successfully executed. 

The design itself was congenial to the pursuits of a writer, 
whose elegant erudition, and critical acumen, had already been 
exercised in analyzing the characteristics of. imaginative compo- 
sition; and the ‘ History of Roman literature’ was an appropri- 
ate task for the author of the ‘‘ History of Fiction.” The same 
cast of mind, bringing the habit of philoadphicil generalization 
and abstraction, to bear upon the intellectual creations of taste, 
was likely to prompt both attempts, and was sure to produce their 
similar execution. Accordingly the volumes, of which the third 
is now before us, just reflect the same qualities of authorship. that 
were observable in Mr. Dunlop’s former work; a degree of learn- 
ing always equal to the purpose, but never needlessly expended 
or obtrusively thrust forward ; lettered judgment and taste, not 
so much refined and polished, as merely severe and correct; and 
a feeling for the excellences of genius, rather reflective, calm, and 
equable, than very enthusiastic, fervid, or elevated. With these 


_ capabilities on matters of fact, and these negative qualities on the 


score of fancy, Mr. Dunlop is peculiarly fitted by his acquirements 
and temperament, for the office of illustrating the history of lite- 
rature: an office requiring something higher in enlargement of 
thought and eloquent narration, than the grovelling precision of 
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the verbal critic, and the dull, dry commentator ; and something 
lower in excitability than the refined or passionate conceptions 
of beauty, which are kindled in a trul tical mind. 

For the walk of literature which Mr. Dunlop has chosen, he 
appears to us, in short, eminently qualitied by his respectable 
learning, his critical tact, and, above all by the soundness of a 
jud t, which without being ever insensible either to beauties 
or defects, always preserves its dispassionate tone and its philo- 
sophical character. His present work can add nothing to the 
knowledge of the scholar; it can only repeat facts which have 
been a thousand -times related, and balance opinions which have 
been as often diseussed ; but though no more than. a compilation, 
it is judiciously selected and ably put together; and its subject, 
treated with historical fidelity and critical skill, is’ calculated to 
revive and renew some of the most. delightful recollections of 
eatly study. We would not be of the number of those in whom 
these volumes have no <a to awaken such kindly reminis- 
eences. The man is little. to be envied, who with the diseased 
feeling of the great poet, can cherish only antipathy for 


‘¢ The drilled dull lesson forced down word by word,” 


and forget his first fresh draught of intellectual pleasure, from the 
perennial fountain of classical poesy. To the easy charm of pe- 
rusing a work such as Mr. Dunlop’s, we can readily apply the 
associations which he has claimed for the amiable muse of Horace : 
associations “ redolent of joy and youth.” 

The volume now published, the third in the series, which, we 
presume, will extend through a fourth, may be described strictly 
as examining the state of Roman literature, and the qualities of 
its productions, and sketching the lives of its authors and patrons, 
during that period of its meridian splendour, which coincides with 
the reign of Augustus. In the mass of biography and criticism, 
Mr. Dunlop has interspersed some valuable general remarks on 
the character and conduct of Augustus himself, w:th reference to 
letters and their professors, and on the influence of the state of 
society during his reign, upon the cultivation of literature. He has 
also some brief but able dissertations upon the Roman poetry, 
drama, history, and oratory of the age. The lives of Mecenas and 
Pollio, of Virgil and Horace, of Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, of 
Varius, Gallus, and other minor poets; of Livy, Cornelius Nepos, 
Cordus, and a few less known historians, form the biographical 
contents of the volume. But among these Virgil and Horace, and 
the analysis of their works, occupy of course by far the larger 
space; and these memoirs of the two great epic and lyric masters 
of their country and times, are the gems of the collection. 

Of the character of Augustus, and the merit of his politic en- 
eouragement of letters, Mr. Dunlop appears to us to have exhibited 


on the whole rather too favourable a picture. He is too ready to. 


forget the horrible proscriptions of Octavius, the triumvir and the 
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tyrant, and to dwell only, as the adulatory voice of the poets has 
taught him, upon the ‘‘beneficence, clemency, and, mercy” of 
Augustus, the emperor, and “‘ the father of his country,” uch 
should, in reason and cool reflection, be detracted from the eulogies 
which men of letters seem in all ages to have thought it a pro- 
fessional debt of gratitude, to shower upon the latter years of the 
blood-stained, cruel, and cowardly usurper, The just measure of 
the fame of Augustus, is only due to him by comparison, with 
some of the monsters, who wore the world’s » ie after him. To 
say, indeed, that his name should be execrated for the last betrayer 
of his country’s liberties, as. some of the enthusiasts of republican 
virtue have. insisted, is extravagant, We fear, that to those who 
are no friends to free institutions, and who are ever glad to mark 
their inefficacy, the position must be conceded, that “for half a 
century there had been no liberty left at Rome for Augustus to 
destroy.” The corruption flowing in. from) wealth and, prosperity, 
and the fierce and bloody ambition of Marius and Sylla, and. their 
immediate successors, had already ruined the republic beyond 
retrievement, when, upon the assassination of, Ceesar-—-a blow 
daringly struck, but impotently followed up, “animis virilibus, 
consiliis puerilibus,” as Cicero well characterized it—the state was 
delivered into the hands of the second triumvirate, If Brutus and 
his fellow conspirators ‘‘ struck for liberty and the commonweal’s 
virtue,” it was an attempt of which their degenerate countrymen 
were altogether unworthy. At Rome, as Mr: Dunlop has justly 
observed, the act and the cause of the conspirators were certainly, 
unpopular; and all that they staked and lost on the bloody field 
of Philippi, was no more than the empty name of that freedom, of 
which the spirit had long and for ever been extinguished in the 
Roman people. 

It is therefore surely idle to regard Octavius as the destroyer of 
the republic, which he could not at any period of his life have. 
really restored if he would. His crimes, deep as was their atrocity, 
lay far less in treason to the imaginary commonwealth, than in a 
deadly ambition, which set at naught every compunctious pleading 
of humanity and nature. His iniquity was not so much that he 
shewed himself a bad citizen, as a bad man: not so much, that his 
lust of power was too strong for his patriotism, as, that it was. the: 
ruling passion of a heart, coldly and obdurately cruel. .To applaud, 
the mild temper of a reign which was deliberately prepared by. such 
frightful conscriptious, and cemented in the purest blood of the 
empire, is to invest the cunning policy of successful guilt, with all 
the beneficent qualities of virtue. In his political capacity, the 
best praise of Augustus amounts to no more than this, that he: 
ceased to be sanguinary, when to be merciful was necessary for the _ 
repose and wise | of his throne: in his encouragement. of letters, 
and of the peaceful influence upon society which literature exercises, 
his pylitical interests at least were as much promoted as his per- 
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sonal tastes; and even as-the patron of the man of genius at his 
court, he divides the honor but unequally with his great minister 
M ecenas. 

Mr. Dunlop dilates much on the early predilection of Augustus 
for study, upon the intellectual accomplishments which he exhibited 
im maturer life, upon the recorded elegance of his epistolatory style, 
his sound judgment, and his exquisite taste in literature ; and he 
seems therefore desirous of impressing upon the reader,that, in the 
emperor’s noble protection of letters, his usual policy and artifice 
had a smaller share than in those other parts of his conduct by 
which he acquired the favorable opinion of the world. Whether 
this’ idea may or may not be well founded, it is of little consequence 
to inquire : but it is difficult to credit the union of any true attach- 
ment for the benign pursuits of philosophy and letters, with the 
perpetration of those foul and bloody deeds which defiled the early 
career of Augustus. If we are to believe at once in the sincerity of 
his moral transformation, and in his genuine love of literature ir his 
latter years, it is more easy to accept the supposition, which Mr. 
Dunlop offers as an alternative, we presume, for his more favorable 
estimate: ‘ that what commenced with Augustus in artifice, tended 
ultimately to amend his own disposition and character, and that, as 
the emperor Julian has insinuated, an intercourse with those men 
of worth and learning by whom he was surrounded, mollified a 
heart by nature obdurate and unrelenting, and from which ambition 
seemed to have eradicated every feeling of compassion and tender- 
ness.’ 

Our author’s estimate of the measure of praise to which Augustus 
is really entitled, for his patronage of literature, is more within rea- 
sonable bounds, when he denies to him the merit of having created 
that splendid era of lettered greatness which has been always asso- 
ciated with his name. ‘ What we loosely term the style of the 
Augustan age,’ as Mr. Dunlop justly observes, ‘ was not formed 
in the reign of Augustus.’ It was created under the common- 
wealth, during the hopeless but spirit-stirring struggles for liberty 
against Julius Cesar, and his successors the triumvirs, when the 
impulse which the ancient institutions of Rome had given to the 
human mind, was not yet spent or exhausted, though those insti- 
tutions were themselves in decay. The great poets, the honor of 
whose productions is commonly referred to the first half of Augus- 
tus’s reign, only because it was during that period that their genius 
reached its maturity, had all in fact been born and nurtured in the 
last stormy years of the republic. They had seen with their own 
eyes the last expiring convulsions of freedom: they had been ani- 
mated in their youth by her breath, which is perhaps never more 
inspiring than in the strong agony of her death struggle. The first 
poets of the Augustan age, were at least free-born Romans: Horace 
ventured his life at Philippi for the sake of yr and Tibullus 
and Propertius lost their fortunes in the cause. Virgil, too, had 
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somewhere learnt the language of freedom, if no more; and though 
he be content occasionally to tune his voice to servile poems, his 
poetry, both in direct phrase and in general sentiment, bespeaks 
the moral dignity’ which freedom alone can bestow. | The effects of 
the total extinction of liberty upon the literature of Rome, were not 
so slow or uncertain that their operation should be mistaken. '» The 
younger generation of poets, who were really formed in the court of 
Augustus,—who did not grow up to manhood until after the com- 
mencement of his reign, and had inhaled only the slavish air of 
the empire—they were of a school altogether different from their 
predecessors: a school for which Ovid may be taken as a sufficient 
exemplar, and of which declining vigour and corrupting taste were 
already the ominous characteristics. 

As among the Augustan poets VirciL was unquestionably the 
first in dignity, as in time, his life ushers in the collection of their 
biography. The charm which Mr. Dunlop has thrown into his 
article on Virgil, however, consists much less in the recorded cir- 
cumstances of his personal history, than in the agreeable and in 
pious dissertation with which we are presented on his works. The 
incidents in the mere life of the poet appear to have been few, and 
unattended with striking vicissitudes; and even for these there 
remains very little exact authority that may be implicitly relied 
upon. Of the military violence which dispossessed him of ‘his 
patrimonial farm, and of the imperial bounty through which he 
recovered it, he has himself so beautifully told us in the eclogue of 
Tityrus ; and this seems to have been the single adventure on which 
his alternate life of rural obscurity and courtly distinction, of un- 
discovered inspiration and splendid achievements, principally re- 
volved. There exists only one ancient life of Virgil, which bears 
the name of Tiberius Claudius Donatus :—a very suspicious com- 
position of no earlier date than the fifth century ; and to this, such 
as it is, Mr. Dunlop, like those who have gone before him, has of 
course been constrained chiefly to revert. e agree in the proba- 
bility of the conjecture, which Mr. Dunlop repeats, that the basis 
only of the Life was written by Donatus, re that it was altered 
and interpolated, when transcribed from time to time by the libra- 
rians and copyists of the monasteries: for it contains, interwoven 
with circumstances unquestionably of authentic record, a great 
many things which it is equally manifest must be fictitious. | 

It seems, indeed, to have been a favourite work of invention 
throughout the middie ages, to accumulate fables concerning Virgil: 
he was held, as is well known, in superstitious credence, for'no 
better than a necromancer. And even so late as the seventeenth 
century, Naudé, in the plenitude of zeal, thought it necessary 
to defend his memory formally from the suspicion of sorcery, in his 
‘“‘ Apologie pour les grans hommes, accusez de Magié.” Even 
Bayle also appears almost serious in his refutation of the same 
charge, and devi one of his tremendously long notes (from which, 
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by the way, we observe Mr. Dunlop has largely borrowed without 
acknowledgment) to prove that there is nothing’ more ridiéulotis 
than the stories of the magic which Virgil practived, and the pro- 
digies which he shewed to the people of Naples!) This gravity’ on 
such a subject’ is amusing: but there is niore point in the brief 
explanation which’ Naudé ‘has offered, and Bayle and’ 6ur author 
after him have adopted, of the origin of this whimsical transmuta- 
tion of the enchanting poet into’ a veritable sorcerer. -Virgil’s' cha- 
tacter ds'an adept in magic, probably originated in his knowledge 
of mathematics, in the Pharmaceutria of his eigtth éclogwe, arid in 
his révelation of the: secrets’ of the unknown world; in the srxth 
book of the Aineid :—to which Mr. Dunlop adds, ‘ the report 
that he had ordered his books to be burnt, ‘which naturally created 
a suspicion that he had disclosed m them the mysteries of the black 
art.’ But.we are:surprised that it never occurred to any: ofie, (so 
far as we are aware) to remfark the coincidence of Danté’s choice 
of: Virgil for his! guide through the infernal regions, with the popu* 
lar attmbution of magical power to The Mantuan.” hen 
Danté.apostrophizes him indeed, at their first meeting, in those 
well known lines ‘‘ Or se’ tu quel Virgilio, &c.”’ it as his master of 
the poetical not the necromantic art: but, throughout his: infernal 
pilgrimage, Danté evidently appeals for an explanation of the ter- 
rific scenes which he encounters, less to the poet, than as: to a 
mysterious being, deeply initiated in the appalling story of those 
dark and unearthly habitations.—To Virgil’s neck he clings for 
protection, at Virgil’s presence’ he feels his courage revive, 

. “ Qual ‘i fioretti dal notturno gielo 

Chimati a chiusi poi che I sol. gl ’*imbianca 
$i drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo ;” 


—as flow’rets drooping and closed by the chills: of night, are alk 
unfolded to the morning sun, ‘The Virgil of the Inferno is still. the 
Virgil of preternatural power; and, to the readers of the Divina 
Comedia in the middle ages, the Augustan poet and the guide of 
Danté were still to be recognised for the wondrous miagician ofa 
thousand. legends, who had sway to walk the lowest depths of 
Tartarus, and knew its horrid secrets. _ 

On the immortal remains, of Virgil, Mr. Dunlop: has: entered: 
into a great.deal of very judicious. and elegant. criticism. Re- 
garding the Afneid particularly, he has even sneceeded: in| a 
measure in throwing some charm of novelty over his examination 
of a subject so familiar to the heart. of every scholar. The ealm' 
majesty of ‘Virgil’s muse, the. solemn grandeur and: the: exquisite’ 
tenderness in which: he alternately excels, the beautiful harmony 
and sweetness of his numbers, wad his inimitable power in the de- 
lineation of natural scenery, are all illustrated with remarkable’ taste. 
Perhaps our author has.not insisted, as poimtedly-as-he should have: 
done, on the happiness with which Virgil chose his subject, or the» 
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matehless skill with which, the unity of its action.is constructed. 
Virgil here reaches the perfection of his art; and. it has, justly 
been maintained, that. there is nowhere to be found .so,complete a 
model of the .epic fable: asin the, Aineid. The chief, among the 
often objected defects of the poem, Mr. Dunlop. has, sufficiently: 
noted ; want: of originality in its invention, the absence of variety: 
in its characters generally, and the tameness of that of ‘the hero 
in particular. Upon these points, however, Mr. Dunlop has. at- 
tempted the defence of Virgil, with much ingenuity, though with 
indifferent success. The verdict of all ages is against him; and 
its justice is; in the main, too well established to be:shaken by. 
few faint exceptions which are producible, The uniformity of the 


‘‘ _fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.”+— 


more or less pervades the delineation of all the portraits ; and with 
respect to the hero, not all the elaborate efforts of the poet have 
succeeded in awakening one spark of affection in’ the reader for 
his passive and uninteresting character. His very virtues are 
rendered almost repulsive, and his proverbial piety to the Gods, 
is displeasingly associated with his heartless: abandotiment of 
Dido. It is‘anold and a pithy criticism, that the two most in- 
teresting personages of the poem, are the Tyrian queen and Turns, 
by deserting one of whom, and by slaying the other, Aineas is 
made most to offend our sympathies. | te 
- For his best extenuation of Virgil’s want of origina’ty, Mr. 
Dunlop appears to cite the story of the descent into the infernal 
regions. The sixth ‘book ‘is certainly, as he contends, the most 
original in the poem: but he rather keeps out of view the imme- 
diate and palpable example which was before the Roman poet, in 
the descent of Ulysses, in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, as well 
as that of Theseus in Hesiod. That Virgil has here outdene his 
Grecian masters, indeed, has never been denied; and there is 
nothing in the poetry of antiquity at all equal to the awful magni- 
ficence and philosophical sublimity with which he has’ clothed ‘the 
subject, or the felicity with which he has adaptéd it to the history 
of his country. But there is’ great truth in Mr. Danlop’s remark, 
that the scenes which lie on the other side of mortal existetice are 
too fully unfolded, and too distinctly’ brought before our view, to’ 
raise any of those emotions of superriatural fear, which are excited! 
when the visionary and’ spiritual world is only half’ revealed, or its 
secrets darkly intimated. ' Perhaps ‘the fables of classical antiquity 
were too bright and palpable to inspire those fe tpt ich’ 
are produced by the twilight obscurity of the Gothic si/perstitions. 
The indistinetness: of the: images of: Dante, his :parele*di colore 
oscuro, are mote: fearfully impressive than’ the most:vivid’ pictures! 
The ghost of Hamlet is*more unearthly and ‘appalling than the clas+ 
sical shades of Clytemnestra and Danus.' *° 

His account of Horace, Mr. Dunlop lias given in a very spirited 
and pleasing style. That most amiable and lively of all the Latin - 
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22 
poets, has presented us in his writings with so complete a picture of 

is own manners, habits, and feelings, that we may be said to pos- 
sess his auto-biography. Mr. Dunlop has sketched his life almost 
entirely from his odes, his satires, and his epistles ; and it is an 
agreeable surprise to observe how well the portrait is capable of 
being filled in from these precious materials. It is a very pretty 
form of biography ; for every touch has some power of elegant 
association; and-in a few pages of the poet’s history, as it is here 
given, all our most delightful recollections of his inimitable graces 
m sentiment, thought, and expression, are at once awakened. 
Each incident borrowed from the scattered confessions of his self- 
told story, recals some well remembered passage of felicitous gaiety 
or attractive morality. We know no other poet, the circumstances 
of whose life may be thus written from his own verses, except 
Ariosto. The parallel has not occurred to Mr. Dunlop: but it is 
all in favor of the classical,over the chivalric poet. Ariosto has 
exposed his fortunes and bared his feelings to us in his satires; but 
slight and poverty had clouded his lot, and the sense of injury had 
spoiled a temper naturally gay, and sharpened into malice a tendency 
to the sarcastic, that might have been otherwise only playful and 
gentle. The bard of the Orlando was a disappointed man ; and 
the living cause of all his spleen breaks forth in complaints of the 
caprice of patrons and the neglect of merit, the menial services 
and. the flattery exacted by the great, and the bitterness and indig- 
nities of dependence. But the slender profits which he had derived 
from his lettered homage to the house of Este, were his real griev- 
ances; and his apostrophe in one of his satires to his hero Rug- 

lero, — 
we “‘ O Ruggier, se a la progenie tua mi fai 

Si poco grato a nulla mi prevaglio 
Che gli alti gesti e’l tuo valor contai—” 


(how little reward it had procured him from the descendants of the 
great Paladin to have sung his lofty gests,) betrays that Ariosto 
speaks the language more of the chagrined courtier, than of a spirit 
really too proud to have descended to servile compliances. How 
great the contrast between this splenetic vein, and the cheerful 
contentment and good humour of Horace, the lauded poet and the 
imperial favourite, needs not to be told. 

ut we wander from the record: a few sentences from Mr. Dun- 
lop’s account of Horace, may shew the easy grace with which he 
has woven the silken threads of the poet’s verses, into the plain 
texture of his biography. : 

‘He was the son of a freedman*, who, it appears, had acquired as much 
wealth as enabled him to purchase a small farm, lying on the banks of the 
Aufidus¢, and in the immediate vicinity of Venusium. Here Horace 
passed his childhood, wandering sometimes to a distance from his paternal 
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home, amid the wild and mountainous scenery of his native region*. 
When he was about ten years of age, his father sold the farm at Venu- 
sium, and came to the capital, where he was appointed a collector of im- 
posts. His son was placed under the care of the grammarian Orbilius 
Pupillus, with whom our young scholar read (though, it would appear, 
with no great relish), the most ancient poets of his country+. He was also 
instructed in Greek literature {; and the writings of Homer, which were 
perused by him with much greater profit and satisfaction than those of 
Livius or Ennius, first seem to have awakened in his breast a taste for 
poetry. On the whole, he received an education far superior to his birth 
or fortune; and from the manner in which he was dressed, and the number 
of slaves who attended him, he might have been mistaken for the rich heir 
of a long line of opulent ancestors. His father, besides sparing no ex- 
pense on the full cultivation of his talents, himself assiduously attended to 
the tuition of his son—watching the progress of his instruction, and guard- 
ing his morals from the contagion of a dissolute capital§. The benefit 
which his character derived, in future life, from his paternal care and pro- 
tection, is beautifully acknowledged by him with the strongest expressions 
of gratitude. 
‘ « Si neque avaritiam, neque sordes, nec mala lustra 

Objiciat vere quisquam mihi: purus, et insons 

(Ut me collaudem) si vivo, et carus amicis, 

Causa fuit pater his ||.—”’ 

‘He represents it as a master-piece of art in his father, that when warn- 
ing him against the vices into which he thought he was most likely to 
fall, instead of wounding his self-love by pointing to the defects in his own 
disposition, he called his attention to the faults which were prominent in 
the characters of others {]. Those who love to trace the direction which 
education gives to talents, and its effects on the habits of after life, may 
perhaps discover, in this sort of tuition, the germ or origin of the satires 
and epistles of Horace.’—pp. 197, 198. 


After relating the events of Horace’s early manhood, and his ad- 
herence to the republican cause against the triumvirs, Mr. Dun- 
lop refers to his share in the fatal battle of Philippi, and the impu- 
tation of his cowardice on that occasion, which has been raised on 
his own ill understood and unlucky confession of the 


‘¢ —-relicté non bene parmula !” 


We quite agree with Mr. Dunlop on the absurdity of the infer- 
ence which has usually been drawn from this passage, as if Horace 
would voluntarily have recorded his personal disgrace, had he left 
the field earlier than others, or too soon for his own honour; and 
there is good sense as well as some originality in the reflection, 
that ‘surely, in the a of Augustus, military honour was not so 
completely extinguished at Rome, that he would have acknow- 


ledged his rapid flight, had it not been known that it was 
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inivitable and had been shared by his companions.’ The story of 
his subsequent and more auspicious fortunes, after his introduction 
to Mecenas, must be familiar to every reader; but the manner in 
which Mr. Dunlop has grouped the delineations of his character, 
habits, and life, is too deserving of notice, and too interesting in 
itself to be omitted. | 


‘ Horace was better rewarded for his fidelity, and the dangers he en- 
countered for the sake of a patron, than his predecessors, Lucretius and 


Catullus, or his contemporary Tibullus. Mecenas bestowed on him a. 


villa at Tibur, and obtained for him a grant of land in the eastern extremity 


of the Sabine territory. He also procured for him the favour of Augustus, 
who offered him the situation of one of his private secretaries. * _ This, 
office would have removed him from the table of Mecenas, which he 


usually frequented, to that of the emperor himself. The offer was de- 
clined, on the plea of bad health ; but, so far was the refusal from offend- 


ing Augustus, that he continued to treat him with the utmost distinction 


and familiarity. He encouraged him to write additional odes, to collect 
those which he had already composed, and to address one of his epistles 
to himself; and when the emperor, at length, received the present of his 
book, he returned a jocular answer, comparing the size of the little volume 
to the short and rounded figure of the poett. 

‘With Augustus himself for his protector—with Mecenas, Tibullus, 
and Virgil, for his friends-—enlivened by the smiles of Lalage—blessed 
with a tranquil mind, and a competence with which he was satisfied—en- 
gaged in the composition of works which obtained for him the high esteem 
of his gontemporaries, and which he foresaw would ensure him immor- 


tality, he attained, perhaps, the greatest felicity which an Epicurean life 


could afford. The manner in which he usually spent his time, may be 
learned from his works—he passed it, while at Rome, in the most delecta- 
ble lounging, and when he retired to the country, in the most delightful 
rural occupations. 

‘ His residence in the capital was on the Esquiline hill, which, though 
once unwholesome, was considered in the time of Augustus as the most 
healthy and agreeable situation in ancient Romet{, being remarkable for 
the purity of its air, and commanding a view of the Campagna, as far as 
the heights of Tivoli. The furniture of the house was plain, but neat and 
clean, and a blazing fire ever shone on the hearth§, Here, Horace dwelt 
during spring, and also during the winter, unless when its severity forced 
him to seek warmth and shelter for a few weeks in some of the southern 
sea ports of Italy, as Baie, Velia, or Tarentum ||. While residing at Rome, 
he did not rise till ten o’clock of the forenoon, though he frequently com- 
posed and wrote before he got up. He continued to read or write for 
some time after he had quitted his couch. He was then anointed with 
oil, as a preparation for walking, for the severe exercise of a game re- 
sembling tennis, and for the sports of the Campus-Martius, When 
tired with these amusements, or when the day became too hot to con- 
tinue them, he bathed, and partook of a frugal repast.{ During the 


*2 Sueton. Vit. Horat. . §1 Enist. i. 5. 
+ 1 Sueton. Vit. Horat. | 2 Epist. i. 7, and 15. 
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afternoon, he strolled along the streets, or lounged in the Forum, in- 
quiring the price of vegetables or bread, and sometimes listening to the 
stories and divinations of fortune-tellers, or astrologers, who frequently. as- 
sembled in crowds at the circus, He then went home to a supper, which 
usually consisted of leeks, pulse, and paneakes. Three pages attended 
him, and a goblet with two cups, placed cn a marble table, stood by his 
side. Having washed after supper, he retired to rest, satisfied with his lot 
during the day that had passed, and little solicitous concerning the mor- 
row." When he had guests with him, our poet appears to have been 
littie less abstemious. Herbs were the chief part of the meal, the wine 
was not of the first quality, and he did not refuse any vintage of a finer 
flavour than his own, which might be brought for the occasion by a guest.+ 
It is probable, however, that he supped. abroad oftener than he entertained 
his friends at home, and that his evenings were frequently spent at feasts, 
given by Messala or Meecenas. Simple as his fare may me been at his 
own house, it would appear, that he did not abstain from the more rich 
and costly viands, presented to him at the tables of his patrons, and he 
was sometimes even guilty of the enormity of rendering himself sick, by 
partaking too freely of the high-seasoned dishes, served up at these sa- 
voury banquets. { The society he frequented at Rome, was various; he 
sometimes associated at home with buffoons or parasites, and passed from 
their company to the table of Meecenas §. 

‘ Horace found that a continual residence at Rome, was unfavourable 
to poetical inspiration, and to that unvaried tranquillity of mind, in whieh 
he placed his extreme felicity. The noise and tuniult of the streets drove 
every poetical thought from his head; and he was alternately teased by 
poets, who wished him to listen to their bad verses, and by politicians, 
who attempted to wring from him state secrets, of which they supposed 
he might be possessed, in consequence of his intimacy with Meecenas. |] 

‘ When summer therefore approached, he joyfully quitted Rome, and 
retired to the town of Preeneste®, to his villa at Tibur, or his Sabine farm; 
and he was in very bad humour when his plans for change of residence 
were in any way deranged. Preeneste, (now Palestrina,) which lay 
about twenty miles east from Rome, was much frequented by Horace. 
The air was considered as the finest in Italy; it was particularly fresh 
and cool in summer; and the lofty citadel which stood ona hill overhang- 
ing the town, commanded one of the most. magnificent prospects in. the 
Roman Empire.’—pp. 202—206. 


We pass over the mighty and much agitated question—on 
which Mr. Dunlop is sufficiently diffuse—whether the poet pos- 
sessed any villa of his own at Fibur; and we turn to the more 
certain description of his Sabine farm. This.‘ ndens angulus,’ 
which possessed attractions powerful enough to draw Horace 
sometimes from the luxuries of Rome, and the splendid villas of 
Tibur, was situated about twelve miles north-east from that town 
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- the beautiful and sheltered valley of Ustica, among the Sabine 
ulls :— 


‘ At this farm Horace had both vineyards and plantations of olives ;* 
but herbs and pulse + seem to have been its chief produce. It also main- 
tained considerable flocks of goats, which browsed on the arbutus and 
thyme, with which the neighbouring forests abounded.{ Horace had on 
the farm a villicus, or grieve, with eight slaves; and five families resided 
on it. He had here a stock of wine thirteen or fourteen years old, and 
much superior to what he drank at Rome.|| Here, too, he possessed a 
library of well selected books, consisting chiefly of the works of the Greek 
philosophers, and comic poets. In this retirement he composed many 
of his satires;** he frequently employed himself in the labours of agri- 
culture, or offered sacrifices to the rural divinities. At leisure hours he 
slumbered on the grassy banks of a stream;+t+ sauntered in the woods, 
or mused amid the ruins of a mouldering temple, while all the neighbour- 
ing rocks and valleys resounded to the harmonious pipe of the shepherd.tt 

‘In the afternoon and evenings, he sometimes hospitably entertained 
his rustic neighbours, listening to their facetious stories, and discoursing 
with each rustic Ofellus, not on the idle topics which engage the conver- 
sations of the capital, but on the nature and laws of friendship, the su- 
preme good, and the best means of attaining true felicity. His own 
example and experience aided the solution of such questions in the philo- 
sophy of human life; and the unaffected contentment and tranquillity 
of mind which he enjoyed at his Sabine farm, have afforded a practical 
lesson of wisdom, not only to the friends by whom he was surrounded, 
but to all posterity. In this happy frame of mind, Horace lived till 
November 746, when he expired suddenly at Rome. He was unable, 
in his last moments, to put his hand to his testament, but he nominated 
Augustus as his heir. His life terminated about the same time with that 
of Mecenas, though it seems uncertain whether he survived or pre-de- 
ceased his friend. He died at the age of fifty-seven, and his remains 
were deposited near the tomb of Meecenas, on the Esquiline Hill.’—pp. 214 
—217. 


For the very full and pleasing criticism on the various odes, 
satires, and epistles of Horace, with which, in succession, our 
author follows up his biographical sketch, we must be contented to 
refer our readers to the volume itself; We cannot omit to observe, 
however, that Mr. Dunlop, without any foolish partiality for 
Horace, appears to us to have successfully vindicated the character 
of his writings and his philosophy, on many points on which these 
have been assailed. It has been too much the fashion to decr 
the quality of the sentiments and principles which he inculcates, 
as if he were the most careless or licentious of moralists. 
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*: As an ethical writer, Horace has not ‘many claims to the esteem of 
posterity,” says a great critical authority of our own times, while he freely 
allows him other excellence in his poetical art. But with all our respect 
for the judgment of so accomplished a critic and scholar as Mr. Gifford, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether the zealous translator of Juvenal was 
quite capable of doing justice to the merits of Horace, in the comparison 
with those of his more favourite author. Transcribing the sentiments on 
the same subject of Dusaulx, who like himself was the translator of Juvenal, 
Mr. Gifford was satisfied to leave on his pages the French critic’s absurd 
and violent prejudice against Horace, with no more than the faintest re- 
proof against his severity; and he has himself explicitly denied to the 
numbers of the ‘ Vafer Flaccus,’ the praise of unfolding any fixed and 
consistent principles of virtue. This is surely straining the reproach of 
Epicurean versatility too hardly. ‘* Horace,” says Dryden truly, ‘‘ instructs 
us how to combat our vices, to regulate our passions, to follow nature, to 
give bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt truth and falsehood, and 
betwixt our conceptions of things and of things themselves. In a word, 
he labours to render us happy in relation to ourselves, agreeable and faith- 
ful to our friends, and weli bred in relation to those with whom we are 
obliged to live and to converse.” No incomprehensive code of morals this ! 
And though, as Mr. Dunlop well remarks, ‘ perhaps we may not very 
highly estimate the moral character of the poet himself, yet it cannot be 
doubted, that, when many of his epistles were penned, his moral sense and 
feelings must have been of a highly elevated description ; for where shall 
we find remonstrances more just and beautiful, against luxury, envy, and 
ambition,—against all the pampered pleasures of the body, and all the 
turbulent passions of the mind? In his satires and epistles to his friends, 
he successively inculcates cheerfulness in prosperity, and contentment in 
adversity, independence at court, indifference to wealth, moderation in 


pleasure, constant preparation for death, and dignity and resignation in 
life’s closing scene,’ 


The comparison of Horace and Juvenal, as satirists, which has 
been so often made, should scarcely be much insisted upon, when 
their total opposition of character .and circumstances is candidl 
considered. Yet it is fair to observe, that the liveliness, the bon 
hommie, and the affectionate benevolence wherewith the heart of 
Horace overflows, make us in love with the virtue which is re- 
commended through such amiable qualities: the virtue of which 
Juvenal is the stern champion, is devoid of a single grace, rude, 
harsh, and forbidding. Juvenal himself may have been a practical 
lover and follower of virtue,for any thing we know to the contrary, 
of his obscure history ; but he is like many very good people in the 
‘world, who, by their austerity, have the heart of making virtue as 
disagreeable as possible. And, as far as the mind of Juvenal ap- 
pears in his satires, it evinces far more of loathing and contempt 
for mankind, as he found them, than of human sympathy for the 
better affections and qualities of our nature. He seems to have 
hated the vices and follies of his contemporaries with far more 
strength and sincerity, than he loved any image of abstract good : 
his praise of a stoical virtue is only cold and lofty—his denuncia- 
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tions of crime not merely couched in a withering contempt, but 
detailed with horrible and disgusting circumstance, and hurled 
with sardonic and frightful energy. He dwells upon his pictures 
of atrocious and unnatural crime with an eagerness and particula- 
rity of attention, which savour too much either of a corrupt taste 
for the spectacle itself, of the depravity from which he lifts the 
veil, or of a malignant gratification, like that of Swift, at the 
human infamy which is bared in the exposure: for the pru- 
rience of his details he has no better excuse than the ferocity with 
which his spirit darkens at their contemplation. In a word, it isa 
criterion of the opposite qualities of Horace and Juvenal, that we 
most love the one in the days of our youth and happiness, while 
our spirit, like his, is gay and benevolent, and our cen unsus- 
picious of evil, or at least indulgent to the errors of our fellows ; 
that we turn only to the other with a moody relish for his picture 
of the worst side of human nature, when the sunshine of our own 
existence is overcast ; in adversity and in penury, when our feelin 
have been scathed by injury and wrong, and when we would fasten 
in revenge upon our whole species, the imputation of the baseness, 
or the villamy which we have experienced in a few individuals, 
Horace is taken up with delight by the young man, Juvenal is con- 
genial only to the soured disappointment of later years. No young 
man can rise from the pages of Horace without feeling his kindly 
affections drawn forth, and his heart improved; no man at an 
age, we are persuaded, was ever benefitted by the study of Juvenal. 
lo most classical readers, Horace will be in grateful recollection 
for some gleam of cheerful thought shot across their saddest hours : 
whoever has chanced to take up Juvenal in the bitterness of ad- 
versity, will easily recal to unpleasing remembrance the morbid 
influence of the satirist’s misanthropy upon his own mind and 
temper. 

We have uneonsciously lingered so long over Mr. Dunlop’s por- 
traits of the two brightest spirits of the Augustan age, that we 
have no room to notice the minor sketches of his attractive volume. 
His notices of the ducida minora in the splendid galaxy of the 
Augustan poets—of Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid, are interesting, 
Hs his critical discrimination of their poetic merits careful and 
just. Yet it may be questioned, whether all his elaborate examina- 
tion of the characteristic qualities of their amatory muse, is so 
happy as the brief and pregnant judgment, which he might have 
borrowed from a living ornament of the Parnassian fraternity, 
whose sweet lyrics have perhaps more promise of immortality in 
them than any numbers which these latter times have produced. 
Of the Roman amatory writers, says Moore, ‘“ Ovid made love 
like a rake, and’ Propertius like a schoolmaster: the psmene Ti- 
bullus only, abounds in touches of fine and natural feeling.” 


et 
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Art. 1V.—Reasons for Not Taking the Test, and for Not Conformi 
to the Established Church, §c. By John, Earl of Shrewsbury. Wit 
copious Preliminary and Concluding Observations. 8vo. pp. 200. 
London: Booker, 1828. 


In Lord Shrewsbury’s book, we find two -good things clearly 
proved : first, that no Roman Catholic ought to be liable to poli- 
tical disabilities in this Protestant country, on account of his reli+ 
gion; and second, that after all that may have been said to be 
denounced by Catholics against heretics, ‘those who carefully. seek 
the truth, and sincerely follow the best light they can obtain: in 
their respective circumstances, are innocent in the sight of God, 
and secure of his acceptance, whatever may be the errors into which 
they involuntarily fall.’ While it is so deeply to the disgrace ‘of 
our country; that there should be dissentients in it to the former of 
these positions, we can assure the noble author, that if there be 
Protestant dissentients to the latter, we, at least, are not of them, 
Let it be acknowledged, as it is in this sentence, that innocence 
in the sight of God, and security of his acceptance, accompanyin 
care in seeking the truth, and sincerity of endeavour to distingui 
and to follow the best light obtainable in our circumstances, what- 
ever involuntary errors may be the result; and it so clearly follows, 
even if thatresult be Protestantism, that Protestantism is no longer 
heresy, in any such opprobrious sense-of the word; as to put an 
end at once to all dispute upon the subject. The writer of the sen- 
tence, a Catholic priest, its approvers a Catholic peer, and. the 
Vicars Apostolic of this country, under whose authority it has 
been published and widely circulated, (see p. 180), Catholics: be 
they in all besides that is Catholic, are yet all men of our own 
heart, in what, Protestants as we are, we hold dearer than Pro- 
testantism itself,—liberality. . 
It would ill become us, after this profession, to insert under an 
index expurgatorius the defence of th, Catholic religion, presented 
to us by the Earl of Shrewsbury. We know not any statement of 
any of its essential principles, expressed with greater clearness and 
force. No learned clerk, devoted to the inculcation ‘of these prin+ 
ciples, no polemical adept, no English Doyle, could have done 
them more ample justice. It shall be our endeavour, and the task: 
is no difficult one, to render them équal justice in the: following 
transcript. | | ey 
I. Tue SprrtrvaLt Supremacy oF THE Successor oF St. Perer. 
‘ This spiritual supremacy consists in a right of Bepee Ce tate of 
all orders of thé hierarchy; it is authority to see that the faith which is 
preached, is that which was revealed by the Almighty, and. delivered to us 
by his church: it is a commission to guard the purity of religion, the 
morality of its. pastors, and the integrity of its discipline, ‘“* The visible 
head is for the preservation of a visible unity,”—to continue and connect 
the chain of faith, for the discovery and condemnation of heresy, and for 
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the due observance of canonical discipline. This, and this alone, is the 
spiritual supremacy by divine institution, and that only to be exercised in 
the manner prescribed by the acts of general councils, and the canons of 
the church. Asthe Jewish people were ordered to observe and do what- 
soever was commanded them by the Scribes and Pharisees who sat in the 
chair of Moses,* so are we commanded to hear and obey those who sit 
in the’chair of St. Peter, and fill the stations of the apostles;+ they who 
are appointed by the same power and for the same purpose, namely, for 
the interpretation of the law of God.{ Though in hearing the church, we 
seem to listen to men; yet it is not men who speak therein, but God who 
speaks, bythe ministry of ren.{ It is not within the province of the weak 
and fallible guidance of our own limited capacity alone to conduct us 
through the maze of religious controversy. We must have recourse to 
some superior power, to the divine Spirit of truth, to those whom the Holy 
Ghost has appointed to rule the Church of God.t Talent, genius, igno- 
rance, and simplicity, must alike bow to this tribunal.{ This tribunal can 
be no other than that which the Eternal Wisdom has appointed to pre- 
serve with jealous care the sacred deposit of his law, a representative as- 
sembly of the universal church, the concurring opinion of those whom the 
Holy Ghost has placed to rule it. Here all doubts are quieted, and all 
dissensions allayed.’ : 

II]. TRaNsuBsTANTIATION.—‘ If there be one tenet of Christianity 
more clearly defined, or more frequently illustrated in the Sacred Writings 
than another; if there be one article of faith which it appeared to be the 
object of our Saviour to enforce more strongly upon our minds than usual ; 
if there be one mystery to which more importance is given, or to which 
more consequence is attached, it is the doctrine of transubstantiation.{ It 
is impossible for any one, with an unbiassed judgment, to read the 6th 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, and disbelieve in the real and substan- 
tial presence of the body and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
in. the Sacrament of the Eucharist. An omniscient God foresaw the in- 
credulity of mankind, and in mercy to those who are willing to believe, 
afforded evidence without end to preserve them from error upon this most 
important point. All the Evangelists, all the inspired writers, all the 
fathers of the church, concur in opinion upon this doctrine. There is no 
tenet for which there are so many vouchers. There is no mystery so dis- 
tinctly revealed, and so clearly defined.t If the Son of God could appear 
amongst men as an infant child, preserving his divinity without altering 
the ordinary appearances of human nature; why can he not equally veil 
his divinity under the appearance of bread, without changing the appear- 
ance of that bread to the visual faculties of man? And whycan he not 
delegate the power to do so to his minister?’ 

Il]. THe INVOCATION oF saIntTs.—‘ The charge of idolatry against 
us (the Roman Catholics), for honouring those whom God has honoured, 
but especially for invoking the intercession of the Mother of God, the 
Queen of Angels, and the Saint of Saints, she who tells us in an in- 
spired Canticle, that all generations shall call her Blessed,§ and who was 
addressed by this appellation by the prophetic Elizabeth ;§ who was 





* St. Matt. xxiii, 2, 3. + St. Matt. xvii. 17. t Acts xx. 28, &c: 
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hailed by the angel as full of grace, and to whom the Saviour and 
Maker of the world was obedient, as a child is obedient to its parent,— 
is too absurd to obtain a moment’s credit with an unprejudiced mind. 
So far are we from “ the abomination of idolatry,” in the invocation of 
Saints, that the Catechism of the Council of Trent, published in virtue 
of its decree, by order of Pius V., teaches that ‘“‘ God and the Saints are 
not to be prayed to in the same manner; for we pray to God that he 
himself would give us good things, and deliver us from evil things; but 
we beg of the Saints, because they are pleasing to God, that they would 
be our advocates, and obtain from God what we stand in need of.” In 
England we pray to Saints, without their images before us, and we in- 
voke the assistance of the Mother of God, without the aid of a picture to 
enliven our devotion. Protestants take off their hats out of respect before 
a sinful man: they pay homage to the portrait of their sovereign, in the 
halls of his ambassadors, and to the empty throne in the house of peers; 
they rise from their seats, and stand uncovered during the performance 
of music in honour of the king: they bow the head when the name of 
Jesus is pronounced; they kiss the Bible when they have sworn by it, 
they decorate their churches with images painted on glass; they even 
kncel before their consecrated bread and wine: ‘* mere bodily elements of 
earthly manufacture ” +; and all this without incurring the charge of ido- 
latry. But why similar marks of respect and veneration may not be shown 
to the image of the Mother of God, or of the Prince of the Apostles, with- 
out subjecting those who show them to the odious imputation of supersti- 
tion and idolatry, is only conceivable to the minds of meh who come 
forward with so groundless and uncharitable a charge. It evinces a 
degree of ignorance and credulity, equalled only by the want of charit 
which it betrays. * * Such things are stumbling blocks to those 
only whose mind is darkened.’ : 
IV. Tue Sacririce oF THE Mass.—* When we consider the univer- 
sality and primitive antiquity of the uniform doctrine and practice of all 
Christian churches in communion with the see of Rome, concerning the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, 
really present under the appearances of bread and wine, what a collection 
of historical evidence is presented to us, demonstrating that this doctrine 
and practice was established by the Apostles, as the doctrine and institu- 
tion of Christ, in all nations where they established Christianity? The most 
incontestible and irresistible proofs of this universal and primitive doctrine 
and practice, are found in the ancient liturgies, or missals, or books con- 
taining the form and order of divine worship, used in all Christian 
churches, from the beginning of Christianity. The holy fathers of the 
church agree that the substance of these liturgies, which is the same in all, 
was derived from the Apostles, and communicated by them to the churches, 
where they preached and established the religion of Christ. The 
most sacred part of these liturgies, the canon, was not originally written, 
but was carefully committed to memory by the bishops and priests, as the 
Apostles’ Creed was by the faithful. The Canon was not committed to 
writing till the fifth age, when the danger of exposing all that was most 
sacred in the mysteries of religion, to the derision and blasphemy of 
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infidels, was not so: great as in the first three or four centuries. But when 
the Canon was generally committed to writing, it was found to be the 
same. in substance in all Christian countries, which showed the unity of its 
origin, in the unity of that faith which was every where taught by the 
Apostles. . In all these ancient and primitive liturgies, we find the clearest 


expressions and professions, made by priests and people, that the same 


body and blood of Christ, which were immolated on the cross, are offered 
to God in the Christian sacrifice, under the appearances of bread and 
wine, for the living and the dead. It cannot be that we adore the 
elements of bread and wine, since the faith of Catholics is, that the 
elements no longer exist, but that they are totally and entirely changed into 
the body and blood, united with the soul and the divinity, of Christ.’ 

..V. Barrism.—Trapitrion.—MIRACLEs.—PURGATORY.—~INFALLI- 
BILITY.—(1) ‘ Whatever be the religious belief of the parents of a person 
who is baptized, and whatever be the faith of a person who baptizes him, 
he becomes, in the instant of his baptism, a member of the Catholic 
church, as the true church of Christ. He receives in his baptism justify- 
ing grace, and justifying faith. He loses the former by the commission of 
any mortal:sin. He loses the latter by the commission of a mortal sin 
against faith ; but does not lose it by the commission of any mortal sin of 
any other kind.’ ? 

(2) ‘ What reason have we to suppose, that the doctrines which we 
‘hold by Tradition, were not those which were preached by our Saviour, 
but omitted by the sacred pen-men? ‘Because the Scriptures were silent, 
are we to conclude that Christ was so too? It is no where said, that 
they were written for the purpose of containing a regular code of faith. ... 
if Christ could inspire men to write and to preach, could he not equally 
inspire them, when sitting in judgment, relative to the verdict they are to 
pronounce? It is this superintendence of his providence which has trans- 
mitted to us that part of his holy law which was not written, and which 
we reverence and obey equally with that which was, because they proceed 
from the same authority—the authority of God.’ | . 

(3) ‘ No Protestant teacher ever yet wrought a miracle in confirmation 
of his faith, whereas, there is no country in the world which has been con- 
verted to Christianity by Catholic missionaries—and few there are which 
have not been both edified by their wishes, and enlightened by their doc- 
trine—without the miraculous interposition of Divine Providence having 
been exerted in its favour. No Protestant minister ever yet executed the 
following commission of our Saviour—a commission which, to the honour 
and credit of the Catholic Church, has been so literally fulfilled in a 
thousand instances by her pastors, not only in primitive times, but in 


every age of Christianity—heal the ‘sick, raise the dead, cleanse the: 


lepers, cast out devils.* That Catholics are often predisposed to 
lend too easy a belief to miracles, is unquestionably the case: it arises 
from a firm, unhesitating faith in the truth of their religion. Under this. 
impression, they are necessarily more inclined to look for supernatural 
testimonials in its favour, and to receive them with but little investigation. 
This, however, is not the case when they undergo the scrutinizing test re- 
commended by the Council of Trent, and which is resorted to on all occa- 
sions before a miracle is officially announced to have taken place.’ 





* St. Matt. x. 7. 8. 
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(4.) ‘ There must be a middle state, a state of purgation from those 
lesser offences and imperfections, which have passed unheeded and un- 
repented of ; a state of satisfaction, but always through the merits of out 
Saviour, for the debt of temporal punishment due to our more grievous 
offences, after their guilt has been remitted by the Sacrament of Penance; 
For who shall say that his repentance is so perfect, as not only to cancel 
the guilt of sin, but even to make atonement for all the penalties due to his 


transgressions? . . . The pains of purgatory cleanse us from our smaller 
offences, the flames of hell feed for ever upon our greater and more heinous 
sins. . . . Should reasoning by analogy, on the authority and evidence of 
tradition, not prove sufficient to convince us of the existence of a middle 
state of suffering, the words of the Old Testament are decisive on this point; 
when it related: That Judas, the valiant commander, sent twelve thousand 
drachms of silver to Jerusalem, for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of 
the dead ; for that tt was a holy and wholesome thought to pray for. the 
dead, that they might be loosed from their sins.’* 

(5.) ‘ The infallibility of the Church of God, in expounding the Scrip- 
tures, and delivering the doctrines of Christ [that is, the infallibility of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in such expounding and delivering] is the only 
question which our adversaries have any right to attack; for till this point 
be carried, all others must remain invulnerable; but it wears a panoply 
against which every arrow falls blunted to the ground.’ 


Our readers will understand, that throughout this representation, 
we have given, word for word, the statement of Lord Shrewsbury 
himself. Various arguments, equally upon these and upon other 
topics, are advanced by him, for which we must refer to his book. 
As friends to the great cause of free inquiry in religion, no less 
than upon all other subjects, we are obliged to him for pre us 
to exhibit in a small compass, so convenient a compendium of the 
Catholic religion. We agree with him, that ‘freedom of discussion 
is necessary in the cause of truth ;’ and we see no reason to distrust 
or doubt his agreeing with us—that it will eventually accomplish 
its object. | 

If we are readers of history, or observers of passing events, it 
cannot have escaped our notice how frequently, when men are 
aiming at one object, they accomplish another, and it may be, a 
better. The noble author has concentrated in his book, the reasons 
in favour of Catholicity. But if this be Catholicity, and if such 
are the reasons in its favour, shall Protestants be alarmed: at the 
idea of its progress among them ?. 

We beg pardon for not having touched upon Works of Supere- 
rogation. There is enough about them in the book ; which, we 
sincerely hope, will pass through many editions, and do more 
than was projected or anticipated by its noble author, laudable, as 
we are well satisfied, his intentions m writing it must have been. ° 





* 2 Mackab. xii. 43, 44, 45, 46. 
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Art. V.—Histoire de la Revolution Francaise. Par M. A. Thiers, 
tomes, 7, 8,9, 10: Paris: 1827. 


WE redeem our pledge of examining the concluding portion of this 
work. Its four last volumes, here before us, embrace the pro- 
gress and termination of the French Revolution, from the fall 
of Robespierre, to the extinction of the republic, by Buonaparte. 
To the execution of the two first divisions of M. Thiers’ under- 
taking, we have before attributed very unequal degrees of merit: 
we have now been agreeably surprised to find this last part very 
superior to both. It presents by far the best relation that we have 
yet seen attempted, of the popular reaction which followed the 
overthrow of the Terrorists,—of the establishment and effects of the 
Dircctional Constitution—and of the continued struggle of parties, 
under that form of Government, which finally prostrated the French 
nation, in the weariness and exhaustion of political conflict, at the 
feet of one extraordinary individual. 

A great deal of the advantage which these four possess over the 
earlier volumes, is to be ascribed to the more humanized cha- 
racter and milder features of the transactions which they 
record. M. Thiers having constituted himself the unqualified 
champion of the Revolution in all its stages, his narrative has 
naturally taken the hue of the progressive events wherewith it is 
occupied. From the outset, it was therefore observable, that his 
principles, and those of his colleague M. Bodin, were darkened with 
the growth of factious violence and atrocity ; and that predetermined 
to advocate and eulogize the whole tenor of the Revolution, they 
found no difficulty in applauding, in succession, the measures of 
the constitutional royalists, the Girondists, and of the Jacobins, as 
each of those parties acquired the ascendancy in turn, over more 
moderate and less unscrupulous adversaries. Thus, the temper of 
the relation became identified, as it were, with the thickenin 
horrors of the scene ; and when M. Thiers plunged into the fright- 
ful details of the Reign of Terror, with cool indifference to their 
enormity, and unabated ardour for the purposes to which they were 
linked, his narrative, relieved by no bursts of indignation at the 
most inhuman of crimes, appeared as disgusting and revolting, as 
the infamous memory itself of the men and the actions which it 
complacently presented. 

But, from the epoch of Robespierre’s fall, the story of the Revo- 
lution assumes a fairer aspect; and M. Thiers, no longer engaged 
in depicting atrocities which he does not reprobate, and in uphold- 
ing a favorite cause through the bloodshed that defiled it, mses in 
ability with the improvement of his subject.—In the general efforts 
of the Convention, after the Reign of Terror, to establish a rational 
system of republican government, there is much that a candid 
mind may honestly approve, and very little, considering the difficult 
position of that assembly, that deserves to be thoroughly con- 
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demned. Committed, as the majority of its members were, in the 
preceding guilt of the Revolution, and having every thing to fear 
from the plots of the aristocratic and royalist party, which was 
stronyly reviving, these men displayed a surprising degree of 
moderation in the latter struggles of faction; and itis most remark- 
able that, in the six last years of the revolutionary convulsion, 
scarcely as many lives were taken on the scaffold, which had pre- 
viously reeked with the blood of whole hecatombs of victims. 
Though the dregs of all the factions, which had perpetrated so 
many horrors, still fermented in the capital and representative 
assemblies, the fiercer spirit of the Revolution had expended itself; 
and, as if sated with slaughter, and recoiling with a late compunc- 
tion from the renewal of their dreadful excessses, the very indivi- 
duals who had shared in the worst crimes, thenceforth shewed 
themselves reluctant and slow to shed blood, and even, compara- 
tively with the past, placable and merciful to defeated antagonists. 

To us, we confess, there is something far from uninteresting, in 
contemplating that gradual amelioration of the revolutionary spirit 
in France, which commenced with the overthrow of Robespierre. 
and his associates. We look upon the scene with much the same 
feelings as upon the early morning lull of the tempest, after a lon 
night of horrors; the grey and troubled dawn still overcast with, 
heavy and sullen clouds, the wrecks of the hurricane still scattered, 
in thick devastation around, but the promise of a fairer day break- 
ing forth through the yielding force of the spent elements before 
the first rays of struggling light. The fall of the arch-tyrant of the 
Jacobin cabal, was the harbinger of reviving humanity. From that 
moment the waters of the revolutionary strife began to subside, 
and the lost landmarks of civilization slowly to re-appear above 
their surface. The edifices of social order were once more discern- 
ible, bared it is true, by the receding torrent in all the havoc with 
which its violence had overwhelmed them, but still, not utterly 
destroyed, or incapable of renovation. The endeavours of the 
surviving revolutionists to restore and adapt the ruins which sur-. 
rounded them, to the wants of the shattered state, are at least 
worthy of being viewed with attention and indulgence, as so many: 
laudable, though tardy attempts, to repair the ravages of that great 
moral desolation which their own guilt cr madness had provoked ; 
and the imbecility or inaptitude which, after so tremendous an 
anarchy, marred every scheme of. representative government, and. 
precipitated their suffering country under the iron yoke of a 
military despotism, may, assuredly, be numbered among the most 
instructive lessons of human experience. : 

It has often, and justly been remarked, that the history of the 
civilized world presents no other instance of so complete a moral 
disorganization, as the condition of France, after the close of the 
Reign of Terror. It was the spectacle of a great nation left abso- 
lutely destitute of civil order and union, efficient governmtent, or. 
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recognized religion; with all its gradations of internal society 
totally confounded; its ancient institutions and jurisprudence de- 
stroyed ; and the wild experiments of lawless equality, which had 
been substituted for them, already exhibited to horror and contempt. 
For all the hopes of social regeneration, and the materials of a 
national constitution, there scarcely remained any other security 
than the universal dread with which men contemplated past ex- 
cessses, and the anxious apprehension with which they vaguely 
sought protection against their renewal. This salutary feeling, 
pervading all classes in the capital and the departments, except the 
vile Jacobin mob, and the few viler demagogues of that party, 
whose lust of blood was incurable, gave sure earnest of reviving 
order; but it could neither produce unanimity of political opinion, 
nor secure an active and decided majority for any particular form 
of oor 
hat all the military—a class of formidable numbers and more 
formidable influence—and a great proportion of the civil popula- 
lation of France, were sincerely republican at this epoch, can 
scarcely, we think, admit of any serious doubt. Sir Walter Scott, 
indeed, judging rather according to the favorite bias of his own 
mind, than upon the evidence before him, has not hesitated to de- 
clare that, if the nation at large had been polled, the Bourbon heir 
would have been elected, either for the president of a republic, or 
the sovereign of a monarchy ; and he argues, as if the alienation of 
the emigrants and church estates, the spirit of the armies, and the 
fears of the leaders in the Convention, had been the only obstacles 
to the restoration of the Bourbons. But it would be difficult to 
adduce a single proof of any manifestation of public feeling in their 
personal favor. On the contrary, there never was a royal house, 
or an unfortunate party, which had carried with them into exile, 
less of the affection and sympathy of their country :—and it must 
be added, that there never was an expatriated class that merited 
less. In emigrating in a mass, the old aristocracy, with a haste 
which threw equal suspicion upon their courage and patriotism, 
had completely separated their order from the nation; and from 
the first hour of the Revolution, that body, whether it were the mis- 
fortune or the crime of their fate, had stirred up all Europe to direct 
the storm of foreign war against their devoted country. This was 
a deadly and recent injury, which no people, situated as the French 
were, could be rationally expected to forgive ; and which, in fact, 
even in the next generation, they have but imperfectly forgiven to 
this day. What expectation of good, what association of love or 
benefit, coudd the French people in 1794 attach to the recal of a 
dynasty and an aristocracy, which were identified with the memory 
of a detested and exclusive despotism, and with more immediate 
calamities aggravated by foreign hostility ? 
Nor has Preside any reason to regret, heavy as were the subse- 
quent sufferings of her conscript and enslaved population under 
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Napoleon, that the Bourbons were not restored twenty years earlier, 
Whatever benefits she may have derived—and assuredly they are 
not few or small—from the settlement of a constitutional monarchy 
under the ancient line of her princes, she owes to their protracted 
exile. Finally, they returned, supported for the moment, iadeed, 
by foreign bayonets, but permanently, attended only by a few 
superannuated, helpless, and unfiefed nobles ; twenty years earlier, 
they would have brought in their train a whole feudal nobility, ex- 
asperated and triumphant, to claim recovery of the domajns and 
privileges of which they had but recently been despoiled, and ven- 
geance for the blood which had so lately been shed. It needed 
nothing less than the lapse of a whole generation, before the fierce 
hatred, and passions of the Revolution could be burnt out and ex- 
tinguished in the bosoms of either of the conflicting orders. 

But though the great mass of peaceable citizens, after the fall of 
Robespierre, could entertain no affection for the Bourbons and their 
adherents, there was among them so prevalent a conviction of the 
necessity of some stable form of government, to prevent the revival 
of the horrors from which they had so-lately escaped, that it should 
seem, the enactment of any well poised constitution, whether re- 
publican, or moderately monarchical under a new dynasty, must 
have been hailed with general delight. But, unhappily, there was 
not sufficient union in the nation, nor sufficient*public confidence 
in the provisional rules of the Convention, or in any other body of 
men, to secure the unanimous adoption of a permanent model of 
governm nt,—the vague desire only of order and tranquillity was 
generally felt: the materials for the foundation of a good system of 
rational freedom were altogether wanting. The very republicans 
were divided, and furiously opposed among themselves: the ultra> 
Jacobins, the more reasonable democrats, and the party of the com- 
mercial and middle orders of society, which was distinguished from 
both, as aristocratic, all detesting each other with the more impla- 
cable hatred, according to the usual principle of political as well as 
religious sects, in proportion as the lines of opinion which separated 
them, were the more narrowed. Among the men of royal prin- 
ciples, the favourers of a limited monarchy,—like the moderate re- 
publicans, and like the moderate party in every convulsion,—were 
strong in numbers, but weak in resolution, and averawed and 
intimidated, by the vehement spirit of the armies and the populace : 
the ultra-royalists or the Bourbon and emigrant faction, were few 
and contemptible in political array, and opposed by the common 
feeling and voice of the whole nation. 

Thus it was, with the usual fate of all violent revolutions—and 
the catastrophe induces a reflection equally true and admonitory— 
that.no other alternative of peace and safety, was left to numerous 
factions so irreconcilable and obstinate, than in ultimate submis- 
sion to a common and absolute master. From the moment in 
which one man, strong in the confidence of his own genius, courage, 
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and fortunes, was found audacious enough to seize the supreme 
power, the Jacobins and Aristocratic republicans, the constitutional 
royalists, and the Bourbon adherents, the populace and the sol- 
diery, were all melted down in a common subjection to his single 
and energetic will. 

The expiring efforts of the Convention, to establish a repub- 
lican constitution on a liberal model, served only to betray the 
utter hopelessness of any result, short of such a military des- 
potism. A hard measure of obloquy and ridicule has been dealt 
out against the closing act of that body. Guilty as the surviving 
portion of its members had been, either as active instigators, or 
dastardly accomplices, in the preceding excesses of the revolution, 
they deserve far more praise than censure, for the steps by which 
they prepared the resignation of their power; and if the bloody 
proscriptions which had cast infamy on their former existence, 
could be blotted from remembrance, their conduct, after the fall 
of Robespierre at least—when the difficulties of their position are 
candidly considered—might bear no unfavourable comparison with 
the history of any revolutionary and dominant faction. Placed 
in opposition to that of the Rump of our long Parliament, whose 
situation suggests an obvious parallel with their own, their last 
acts tem with decided advantage. The English regicides made 
their danger an ekcuse for tenaciously clinging to their usurpation, 
until they were forcibly ejected by the rude violence of Cromwell : 
but these men, with more blood. on’ their heads, with infinitely 
more to dread from the revolutionary re-action around them, volun- 
tarily yielded to the national wishes, and voted their own dissolu- 
tion. That they did so with a reservation, which, for the time, broke 
their promise to the sense, while it kept it to the ear, is indeed 
true; but they, at least, provided for the gradual renunciation of 


_ their power, and deferred it in part no longer than was absolutely 


necessary for the safety of their own lives. 

The terms of the republican constitution, prepared by the con- 
vention for the national acceptance, must be familiar to the 
recollection of most readers. The legislative authority was divi- 
ded between two councils, to be elected by the primary assemblies 
of the people: the first of two hundred and fifty members, termed 
the council of ancients or elders; the other, the council of five 
hundred or of the juniors. Difference of age was to form the only 
distinction of eligibility in the members of these two bodies ; but 
the council of five hundred had the sole initiation of all laws, and 
the council of the ancients.the right of approval or rejection ; 
and thus the advantage of the mature deliberation of two distinct 
chambers was at least gained. The executive power was com- 
mitted to a directory of five persons, chosen by the legislature. 

Thus far it seems to be acknowledged, that the scheme of the 
convention for the preservation of the republic was as feasible as 
the state of France would admit. But a clause which accom- 
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panied its promulgation, has “‘ been cited as a selfish and ygurpe 
ing device of the ruling party, te render if nugatory at the yery 
onset, by engrafting upon it the means of continuing the exercige 
of their own arbitrary authority.” One-third of the members of 
both legislative councils was to be replaced every year by the ‘fresh 
elections: but the convention decreed, that, for the fi ear at 
least, two-thirds of the new assemblies should he composed gut of 
its own body, This was, doubtless, an act of usurped authority, 
and, in so much, only resembled almost every preceding act of the 
convention: for the whole course of the revolution, since the 10th 
of August, 1792, had been no other than a. continued usurpation, 
But considered as an act of a reyqlutionary party, necessary to its 
safety, and carried no farther than the occasion imperatively de- 
manded, it unquestionably admits of justification by every prin- 
ciple of self-defence—standing perilously between the infuriated 


jacobins, from whose sanguinary principles they hadilately seceded, 


on the one hand, and the aristocratic republicans, the moderate 
monarchists, and the Bourbon partizans, all united against them, 
on the other—the majority of the convention had incurred an. uni-+ 
versal unpopularity ; and they could not absolutely resign their 
whole power, at the same moment, without exposing themselves 
to the most imminent danger of being sacrificed, either to the 
vengeance of their old associates, or the retributive violence of the 
counter revolutionary spirit. : 

- Besides, in this act, the Convention must he tried, not by the 
laws of political morality, under ordinary circumstances, ‘hut, by 
the anomalous eonditions of their existence. In revolutions, the 
right or the wrong of a cause, the virtue or the crime of upholding 
it, must be, judged chiefly from the oytset. Political parties in 
times of convulsion, cannot, if they would, stop at fine disting> 
tions of constitutional nicety; and there are some. moments: of 
danger when the maxims.of strict political equity must be, placed 
in abeyance, as there are others, when the operation of ‘political 
nights is necessarily suspended. A party or a government are 
enly responsible before God and man for the use, and the purpose, 
to which they apply the power that they dare net abstain tom 
exerting for the occasion, Upon this principle, the Convention 
(putting their previous conduct or the merit of their cause aside), 
were perfectly justifiable; for they retained only as much of their 
power as avas necessary to save their lives; and retained at, only, 
as long as seemed indispensable, fairly to: establish the commonr 
wealth under its new model. Here, to them, the question was 
narrowed to a very small peseyensi Was that republic, in whose 
fleeting name so much had been perpetrated, and so much ep; 
dured, was it to be preserved in its form and essence at all? If 
it was, they at least acted only with praise worthy caution, when 
they defended the full operation of the republican franchises jfor a 


® season, that these might be only the more permanently founded, 
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But M. Thiers, with all his democratical prejudices, has, we here 


think, himself stated the case for the Convention reasonably 
enough. 


‘ An important question presented itself; the constituent assembly, with 
the ostentation of disinterestedness, had excluded itself from the legisla- 
tive body which succeeded it ; should the convention dothe same? It 
must be confessed, that such a determination would have been the height 
of imprudence. Among: a fickle people, who, after having lived fourteen 
centuries under a monarchy, had reversed it in a moment of enthusiasm, a 
republic was not so consistent with the national manners, that the establish- 
ment of it should be abandoned to the mere course of events. The revo- 
lution could only be well defended by its authors. The convention was 
composed in great part, of members who had sat in the constituent and legis- 

‘lative assemblies; it embraced the men who had abolished the ancient 
feudal constitution on the 14th of July, and 4th of August, 1789; who had 
overturned the throne on the 10th of August; who had, on the 21st of - 
January, immolated the chief of the Bourbon dynasty ; and who, during 
three years, had made against all Europe incredible efforts to sustain their . 
work. They alone were capable of well defending the revolution which ) 
was now to be consecrated in the Directional Constitution. Without, . 
therefore, making any vain boast of disinterestedness, they decreed that 
the new legislative body should be composed in two-thirds of the Con- 
vention, and that only one-third should be named of new members.’—vol. | 
viii., pp. 16—17. 4 











The very circumstances which shortly preceded, and quickly fol- 
lowed, the establishment of the directorial constitution, prove the : 
necessity of this plan of the Convention for their own safety. The 
organized and formidable insurrection of the thirty thousand 
national guards of Paris, might be directed immediately against 7 
that measure ; but it revealed the fate which would have awaited 
the Conventional party, if they had all at once disarmed them- 
selves of a place in the new government. The talents and ener 
of the ‘little Corsican officer,” whom Barras employed in their 
service, and whose brilliant star. was thus destined to begin its 
ascent above the political horizon, saved them from ruin and yte- 
scription. Buonaparte’s victory on the famous ‘‘ Day of the Sec- 
tions,” which had depended on the fidelity of a few thousand 
regular troops, enabled the Convention to establish the directorial 
government, to retain a majority in its councils for the first year, 
and gradually to amalgamate their obnoxious party with the 
national representation: but the elections of the second year were 
left free; and the event showed that the Convention had not de- 
signed to protract. their usurpation, or to prevent the legitimate 
i exercise of the new constitution, beyond that period. 

It has been fashionable for a certain class of “writers, who can- 
not conceal their prejudice against every form of popular govern- 
ment, to decry and ridicule the dictatorial model, as a mere 
experiment in politics, equally novel, visionary, and impracticable, # 
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It is easy to judge after the event: undoubtedly, that model was 
tried and found wanting; but the failure, if candidly regarded, 
was a proof, not of any radical defect or absurdity in the scheme, 
but of the unfitness of the French nation at that time, and perhaps 
of the Frerich character itself, for any form of republican govern- 
ment. The establishment of two deliberative chambers, was, at 
least, a wise measure; and in the situation of the country, with 
no hereditary aristocracy remaining which could possibly be re- 
ceived into the representation, the form of the Upper House was 
probably as judicious as it could be rendered. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the distinction between the two chambers in the Con- 
gress of the United States, is not greater than was that between 
the councils of Ancients and of Five Hundred :—but America, the 
only successful experiment within the record of history, of a demo- 
cracy on a grand scale—America had achieved her revolution under 
happier auspices. She had neither rankling within her bosom 
those implacable factions, dyed with blood, and maddened with 
alternate proscriptions ; nor those numerous and insolent armies, 
flushed with foreign conquest, and despising the peaceable po- 
pulation. Nor, above all, was there found in the emancipated 
colonies, any military leader of unscrupulous ambition, and com- 
manding genius, to turn his nes 3 sword against the freedom 
of his country. 

The inconvenient form of an executive directory of five persons, 
has also been objected against the French Constitution of ‘the 
year Three.” But the times admitted not of the choice of a single 
oa : a Sylla, or a Cromwell, might readily have been found ; 

ut where was a Washington to be hoped for? The very incon- 
venience of a divided pentarchy was a security against a singe 
despot ; and the substitution of one new director annually, if it 
kept the executive in oscillation, at least prevented the duration 
of power in the same hands. It is easy, we repeat, to pronounce 
after the event, that this constitution was defective: but it is 
equally easy to see that the only secret of its insufficiency, was in 
the inevitable tendency of the revolution to end in a military go- 
vernment. Nothing but the sword could over-awe the turbulence 
and mutual hostility of excited factions, or control the insubordi- 
nate and lawless spirit which so many convulsions had engendered 
in the restless and impatient temperament of the nation, 

The whole intricate narrative of the struggle of numerous fac- 
tions—among themselves, discordant alike in their union and hos- 
tility—-which marked the directorial era, induces the conclusion, 
that no permanent system of constitutional government could pos- 
sibly have been formed. We have already had occasion to remark 
the peculiar talent of M. Thiers, for unravelling the threads of po- 
litical intrigue; and it is due to him to declare, that he has shewn 
eminent ability of this kind throughout these four last. volumes, 


It is, of course, impossible for us to follow him through the mazes 
E2 
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of such a labyrinth of factiows plots: but we may generally recom- 
mend the perusal of all this part of his work, as abounding in in- 
terest and value, and as uniting a sufficient measure of candour, 
with a remarkable fidelity, in the statement of facts. It is there- 
fore easy, with a little caution, to collect from his pages the ma- 
terials for a clearer and more dispassionate view of the last epoch 
of the revolution, of the real motives and objects, conduct and 
merits, of the several leaders and their parties, than is to be gained 
from writers of a violent monarchical spirit, who have studiously 
laboured to cover the men and the principles of the whole revolu- 
tion, with unmeasured and indiscriminate opprobrium. 
~ The Conventional party had only triumphed in their initiatory 
arrangement of the hew constitution, after a regular battle in the 
streets of Paris with the national guards, who might be termed 
the armed force of the aristocratic factions. But the directory 
had scarcely been installed, when they were called upon to repel 
attacks from a very opposite quarter: one ‘lish odebohiaian) con- 
spiracy, headed by Babceuf; and a second—in which the desperate 
ee of that cabal, made an impotent attempt upon the camp of 
the government guards at Grenelle—gave ominous intimation to 
the ruling or conventional party of the assaults which they were 
to expect, not from one only, but from all sides. These ultra~ 
jacobinical attempts they easily subdued: but they had soon to 
prepare for a more serious struggle. When the period arrived for 
the introduction of a new third into the assemblies, and the re- 
tirement of the same number of the old conventionalists, that 
arty at once lost the majority which they had originally secured. 
he members newly elected, were either advocates in secret for 
a moderate monarchy, and among them a few concealed Bourbon 
partizans, or for the most part aristocratic republicans ; but all 
abominating equally the men of the Convention, and ready to 
combine for the overthrow of their ascendancy. 
Under these circumstances, the conventionalists, preserving the 
ar omg only in the directory itself, should constitutionally 
ave retained the guidance of the executive routine, until the 
gradual change of the directory, by the annual introduction of a 
new member, should fill the government with men of the same 
arty or principles, which obtained a majority in the councils. 
he opponents of the old conventionalists should have waited 
patiently for such an event, which the operation of the constitution 
would render inevitable, and the conventionalists themselves 
should have submitted faithfully to that legal necessity. But 
none of the French factions had any idea, like the conflicting 
oo in a well regulated system of free government, such as 
ngland or America, of carrying on their hostilities within the 
pale of the constitution. The opponents of the conventionalists, 
embracing sincere republicans, moderate monarchists, and Bour- 
bonists, all placed themselves under the political guidance of the 
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infamous Pichegru:—a traitor, already double-dyed in guilt 
age nst his country and his own proryarsne only general who, 
conquering, and crowned with laurels, was ever known systema- 
tically to deliver over his victorious troops to the sword of a 
foreign enemy. Very few, perhaps not twenty members among 
the numerous classes who coalesced in the councils, under the 
direction of this miscreant, knew or suspected his real views. 
They in general only desired to overthrow, perhaps to proscnbe, 
the conventionalists in the directory and councils: but he was 
certainly sold to foreign gold, and pledged to restore the Bourbons 
by a counter-revolution, 

The leaders of the conventionalists, who had still the majority 
in the directory, held the clew of this obscure royalist conspiracy : 
they saw their opponents preparing by unconstitutional violence, 
by secret treason, and by physical force, to overthrow the reyo- 
lution ; and they did not hesitate to save it by anticipating their 
enemies, in the employment of the same illegal weapons, It was 
a purpose which an enthusiastic disciple of the revolution, could 
have no difficulty either in justifying to his own mind, or in adopt- 
ing jn practice :—the salyation of the cherished revolutionary sys- 
tem, the security of the constituted republic, could only be effected 
by the temporary violation of its own sanctuary. It was a pur- 
pose which. a man of the revolution might adopt sincerely with 
good intentions ; a dispassionate and conscientious patriot would 
be exeused rather for quitting altogether in sorrow, disgust, and 
sickness of heart, that theatre of selfish usurpation, unprincipled 
violence and incurable discord, in which, in the yain effort to 
establish order and liberty, some new outrage of the laws was 
continually necessary at every step, and the perfection of a legiti- 
mate government more distant and hopeless than ever. 

The personal characters and feelings of the men who composed 
the first directory, had a strong influence in colouring the events 


which this new conflict of parties produced. Of the directors, four 


were decidedly of the old conventionalist or democratic party ; 
Reubel, La Reyelli¢re-Lepeaux, Barras, and the aclebiatea Carr 
not: the fifth was Barthelemy, a Bourbon royalist, or, at least, - 
an advocate for a monarchical government, who had been lately 
elected to replace the director going out—of these, Reubel and La 
Revelliére were staunch republicans, men of strong talent, un- 
blemished integrity, and tnied firmness; but Barras, whose alliance 
was necessary to give them a majority, was corrupt, licentious, un- 
principled ; scarcely atoning, by hiseminentservices in Robespierre’s 
overthrow, for hisown previous Jacobinical excesses, and voting with 
Reubel and La Revelliére, because it promoted his.own interests and 
safety, his lust of power and of pleasure. But Carnot has raised 
an opposition to Reubel and La Revelliére, which does his political 
career little honor. Though once a Jacobin, and still a sincere 
republican (as his refusal to remain in office under Buonaparte 
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after his usurpation sufficiently proves), he opposed the two most 
estimable of his colleagues, from mere impracticable temper and 
spleen, at being denied an‘unlimited influence.. He joined himself 
with the new royalist director, and thereby placed himself in a 
false position as the associate of the parties who whére coalescin 
against his old conventionalist friends, and in fact, though without 
ga thy! pein against the revolution itself. 

e resolve to anticipate the royalist conspiracy, and the coali- 
tion of the anti-conventionalist party, originated with La Revel- 
liére. That director, who in private life, notwithstanding the error 
and unhappiness of his religious creed, was an upright and an 
amiable man, and in his pelties principles, a disinterested and 
virtuous republican ; saw, or imagined he saw, no other expedient 
for averting a counter revolution, than by the employment of a 
force beyond the law. He communicated his intentions to Reubel, 
(who shared much of his character), and inquired of him whether 
he was willing to assist in saving the republic. Reubel entered 
warmly into his views; and the two secured the co-operation of 
‘Barras ; between them and whom, though the three voted habitu- 
ally together, there was no other congeniality. A grand coup 
d’état—that favourite term of the French revolutionists for eve 
political outrage—was silently arranged: to have obtained from 
the council of five hundred, an impeachment and regular trial of 
Pichegru and his accomplices, was hopeless; and La Revelliére 
and Reubel, ‘ notwithstanding their attachment to legal princi- 
press were compelled thus to violate them :—‘ a sad and deplora- 

le resource,’ observes M. Thiers, ‘ but the only one which, 
under their circumstances, and in the imminent danet which 
threatened, possibly remained for them.’ 

Fortified by the avowed adherence of the armies of the Sambre 
and Meuse, and of Italy, under Hoche and Buonaparte, and faith- 
fully seconded by the garrison of Paris, under Augereau, the Di- 
rectory effected their purpose without shedding a drop of blood ; 
and though they have been accused of making a tyrannical use of 
their victory, the severity which they employed, was not perhaps 

eater than was required in the extremity to which they had com- 
mitted themselves. The particulars of this coup d’etat of the 
18th of Fructidor (the 4th of September, 1797) as it is called, are 
too well known to require repetition; the three Directors had re- 
solved to seize their two colleagues, but Carnot narrowly escaped to 
Switzerland ; and Barthelemy, Pichegru, and fourteen other leaders 
of the anti-conventionalists, underwent the sentence of deportation 
to Guiana. Neartwo hundred other persons, principally the leading 
deputies and journalists of their parties, were similarly condemned ; 
but many had fled, and the rest were not rigidly sought after.* 





* It is worthy of remark, among the innumerable errors of Sir Walter 
Scott’s History of Napoleon, that he has left his readers under the im- 
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Several other arbitrary measures were also enacted by the weeded 
councils, the remaining majorities of which were now either 
devoted to the Directors, or overawed for the moment by their suc- 
cess: but, altogether, we may agree with M. Thiers, that the vic- 
torious party conducted their proceedings with all the coolness and 
moderation possible in revolutionary times, Nor can we deny to 
Revelliére and his associates, however little the friends of true 
liberty may see to approve in such a violent alternative, the 
merit which our author with great probability assigns to them, of 


having, by their promptitude, averted a civil war between the aris- 


tocratic republicans and concealed royalists on the one hand, and 
the democratic armies on the other. 

There is more indubitable and melancholy truth, however, in the 
admissions to which M. Thiers is forced at this juncture of his nar- 
rative: that ‘in sheltering the republic under the egis of military 

wer, the Directory only submitted to a cruel and inevitable neces- 
sity ; that legality isan illusion at the close of a revolution such as 
the French; that it is not under the protection of a mere legal au- 
thority that all parties could submit and repose; that it needed a 
stronger force, a pressure of iron to restrain, break, and amalgamate 
them, and to protect the mass against Europe in arms ; and that that 
force must be military power!’ The part already taken by Hoche 
and Buonaparte—by the one immediately, and the other more 
distantly—in the revolution of Fructidor, was very remarkable, 
Hoche, who seems to have served the Directorial party with sin- 
cerity, boldly infringed the provisions of the constitution, by 
drawing a portion of. his army from the frontiers to the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. Buonaparte offered himself in readiness 
for a rapid march, with fifteen or twenty thousand of the flower of 
his Italian army, to the succour of the Directory. .He has often 
been accused of feeling bitter disappointment at the success which 
rendered his interference unnecessary ; and there can be no doubt, 
from his subsequent conduct, that he would already have seized 
with alacrity, such a tempting occasion of playing a Cesar’s part 
*‘7’the capitol.” 

There appears to be left a fond and lingering impression on the 
minds of the Revolutionists, that if the fife of Hoche had been’ 
spared, he would have saved the republic. So early encircled with 
military glory, gifted with extraordinary ability and force of deci- 
sion, young, ardent, and sanguine, Hoche seems to have loved 
the democratic model of the Revolution, with sincere and deep- 
rooted enthusiasm. Whether his ambition would have continued 
more peti ee and more lastingly proof against the tempta- 
tion of an imperial diadem, than that of Buonaparte, may well 





pression (vol. iv. p. 24) that the whole of these two hundred persons were 
actually and cruelly ‘transported to the scorching and unhealthy deserts 
of Guiana, which, to many, was a sentence of lingering, but certain death!” 
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be qiiestivhed. Buttle litter Had, from the very outset of his 
cafker, bétrayed 4 cynieism, a cold contempt for human nature and 
its exGtlleh€ed,; Whith obiendd ill beside the impétuous franknesb 
aid dlevated teipet of Hoche’s mind. Whatever may be thought 
of thé oppositidh Of meérit between the two meh, the immense com- 
mand Of the wnitéd afmies of the Rhine and the Sambre and 


dnd VigddT 


+ THs finished ote of the most brilliant and interesting Ives of the 
Révolution. Fer ohte at least the scaffold was not the términation: 
Hoche was twenty-nine yeats old. A private in the French guards, his 
riflitary education had been completed in a few months. To the physical 
bravery Of the Soldier, aid a masculine beauty and vigour of person, he 
joiuved af energetic character, a superior intelligence, a great knowledge of 
human nature, extraordinary political skill, and yet more, an all-powerful 
sway over the passions. His dwn were ardent, and were probably the 
cause Of his death. _ One circumstatice, particularly, increased the interest 
which all his qualities inspired ; his fortune had evér been crossed by some 
unforeseen accident. A victor at Wissembourg, and just entering on the 
the most splendid career, he was suddenly thrown into a dungeon: released 
from his imprisonment to consume his energies in the command of La 
Vendée, he had there performed the most emitient services; and ‘at the 
instant when he was about to execute his grand project upon Ireland, a 
storm and misintelligénce once mote arrésted his course. Then ttans- 
ported to the army of the Sambre and Meuse, he ‘gained a brilliant victory, 
and found his ‘advante sispended by the preliininaries of Leoben ; fittally, 
When atthe head of the army of Getmany, and when the state of Burope 
opétied to him the most magnificent prospects, he was all at once struck 
down in the midst of his hopes, and carried off by an illness of forty-eight 
hours. But if a glorious memory bean equivalent for length of life, he could 
not have been better indemnified for the early termination ‘of his. Several 
victories, the glorious pacification of western France, the renown of his 
universal talents and spotless integrity, the opinion entertained by all 
republicans that he alone could have entered the lists against the conqueror 
of Rivoli and the Pyramids, that his ambition would have continued 
republican, and would have opposed an insuperable barrier ‘to that other 
and towering ambition which aimed at a throne—in a word, ‘deeds of high 
promise and noble ‘anticipation, and alll this at nite-and-twenty—in such js 
his mémory emblazoned! Doubtless it is sufficiently beautiful: Tet ws not 
rrieve that he died in his youth: it will always be better for the memory of 

dche, ‘of Kleber, of Desaix, that they lived not to be degraded into 
imperial marshals. They have had the honor to fall, citizens and freemen, 
without being reduced, like Moreau, to seek an asylum in the bosom of 
foreign armies.’—vol. ix. pp. 343—345. 


Whether ‘or riot Hoche ‘might have realized these ‘visions of repub- 
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lican virtue, his death certainly retnoved one of the most’ serious 
obstacles against the future elevation of Buonaparte to the supreme 
authority ; and that event is therefore to be remembered among the 
chief combinations of fortune in Napoleon’s life, which so wonder- 
fully cleared the political atmosphere for the brilliant ascendant of 
the “ star of his destiny.”—-But nothing less than the sword of 
Hoche, thrown with undisguised violence into the scale of the 
Directory, could have preserved the political balance.in their favor 
hipaa 7 victory of Fructidor, their power soon b 

to wane again before a new opposition; and the party of the 
republican and monarchical Moderates, freed from an odious con- 
junction with the Bourbon conspirators, rose more formidable than 
ever. The lot which removed Reubel from the Directory, left La 
Revelliére unsupported by any second man of integrity, firmness and 
ability; and the revolution of Prairial, (1799), which compelled! La 
Revelliére, on the intimidation of his colleagues by the majority of 
the assemblies, to abdicate his functions, abandoned the guidance 
of the republic to the Moderate party. 

Upon that party, headed. by the celebrated theorist, Siéyes, a 
statesman ‘at once visionary in his schemes and corruptible by his 
selfishness,—upon that party, now menaced by the re-action of 
the Jacobins, devolved the weakness, guilt, or misfortune, of deli+ 
vering over the Revolution to the military despotism of Napoleon, 
The submission was perhaps inevitable, but dearly did those sin- 
cere, though helpless friends of constitutional liberty, who minis+ 
tered to the act, pay for their credulity, or necessity, in the 
subsequent fourteen years of conscription and slavery.—Yet it may 
afford a pleasing subject of contemplation to the political observer, 
to trace through the long agony of the Revolution, and the gloomy 
repose of the imperial despotism, the slow and silent, but sure 
influence of that healing Providence over human affairs, which 
otdains that'society shall not bleed and suffer in vain. Chastened 
by the memory of so many revolutionary horrors, and recraited by 
the energy of anew generation, the constitutional party, ander 
the republic, have risen from their ashes under a ‘constitutional 
monarchy ; and it is to tae modified principle and salutary experi 
ence of the men, who were formed in the Directorial fanctrons, that 
France is indebted for ‘all ‘she has yet gaimed m freedom, and for 
her fairer hope and promise ih ‘consolidating an enlightened system 
of liberty, order, and happiness. 


ip 
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Art. VI.—Personal Narrative of the “‘ Irish Rebellion.” By Charles 

Hamilton Teeling. 8vo. pp. 285. ‘London: Colburn. 1828. 
Livinc as we do, under a more constitutional, and -certaimly 
under a more liberal igovermment than ever was known before tp 
exist in this country, we must pretty generally feel that the reign 
ef his late majesty was a peculiarly unfortunate one, indsmuch 
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as it witnessed, if indeed it did not produce, a series of civil wars, 
more sanguinary in their progress, and more important in their . 
consequences, than any that tarnish the annals of the whole of | 
his predecessors put together. To that ill-fated monarch it was 
allotted to sanction measures which, from small beginnings, ex- 
cited the most valuable of our North-American colonies to dis- 
content, to revolt, and finally to the successful assertion of their 
independence. The same sovereign, it was decreed, should be- 
hold in the country immediately under his own administration, 
many tumults and troubles, much serious disturbance, many in- 
fractions of the constitution, and the enactment of several laws of 
unprecedented severity: and such was the bitterness of spirit 
which the mismanagement of his kingdom provoked in his breast, 
that he had nearly followed the example of the last James, and 
left the throne vacant. As if these events were not sufficient to 
fill his cup of woe to the brim, it was also his unhappy fate to 
push the old misgovernment of Ireland to such extremes, that, 
accustomed as the people of that island long had been to the 
denial of justice, and the infliction of penal laws, such as no other 
country had ever endured, they were finally driven to that na- 
tural effect of despair, an armed insurrection. It is no wonder 
that such a succession of evils, which were attended, and followed 
by an external war of unexampled extent, and the most relentless 
animosity, at length bowed down the mind of him, who held the 
reins of such a distracted empire in his hands; and to whose 
personal obstinacy, ignorance, and prejudice, countenanced and 
aggravated as they were by subservient and feeble ministers, 
most of those great misfortunes, may, undoubtedly be traced. | 

We have at present, however, only to treat of the first rebellion, 
which occurred in Ireland, under his reign, that of 1798. Nothing 
can be more clear in history, than that that revolt had its origin 
in the narrow opinions which his late Majesty held on the Catholic 
question. The spirit which at that time broke out in Ireland, had 
indeed long existed in that country, at least, since the disgraceful 
violation of the treaty of Limerick. But Lord Fitzwilliam, in 
some lucid interval of wisdom on the part of the British govern- 
ment, was sent over to appease that spirit, already working intoa 
paroxysm; and he would have assuredly succeeded in the object 
of his mission, had not the bigotry of the king taken alarm, and 
directed the sudden recal of a governor, who was universally 
looked upon by the Irish as their long-sought political redeemer. 
This single step was, we fearlessly state, the immediate cause of 
the insurrection that followed it; an insurrection which produced 
woes unnumbered to many private families, and incalculable de- 
triment to the state; and which never would have happened had 
George IV. been at that time the sovereign of these kingdoms. 

It were a fruitless task to speculate at this day, as to what might 
have been the consequences to the empire at large, if that re- 
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volt had ended in a legitimate separation of the two countries, 
and if instead of that unfortunate rebellion, the historian had 
now to relate the annals of the independence of Ireland. If we 
look to the present flourishing condition of the United States, we 
might venture to conclude that both England and Ireland would 
have largely gained by the dissolution of their unequal partnership. 
The people of the latter country would have been taught to look 
to their own resources, and their own industry, for that support 
which they now too often seek, and very seldom find, in lands to 
which they are strangers. Capital would have accumulated under 
the protection of a native parliament; and if just laws had been en- 
acted with an instinctive insight into the real wants and advantages 
of that country, commercial connections would have been formed 
with every harbour in the Old and the New world, and the green flag, 
surmounted by the harp, would have been found in every sea. 
Contiguity of situation, identity of language, similarity of laws 
and of institutions, would have necessarily produced the most in- 
timate relations between that island and Great Britain; and those 
relations would have been infinitely more profitable to both king- 
doms, than the hollow union founded in delusion, and never acted 
upon with good faith, which now fetters them together. The 
Irish nobility and gentry would have had a name, and fixed ha- 
bitation of their own, instead of being absentees in a country 
where their pretensions are merged in those of a more opulent 
peerage, and of country gentlemen, equally proud, who are chiefly 
occupied with the interests of England. 

But let us not paint what might have been, what ought to have 
been, and what may perhaps still be, when the lust of dominion 
shall have yielded to a sense of justice, and even of national utility, 
properly understood. The time has hardly yet arrived when this 
subject can be properly treated as a question of political. economy. 
For such in truth it is, and such it will eventually appt: to be, 
when the passions that have been hitherto engaged on almost eve 
topic connected with Ireland shall have subsided, and reason sha 
hold the balance in all that relates to her interests. To that power 
alone she may trust for attaining, in the end, all her just desires. 
The disasters which have attended her efforts in her own fields, 
almost demonstrate that there is something in the national charac- 
ter, which forbids her to hope any beneficial consequence from the 
repetition of them. The Irish, proverbially brave in all other 
countries, have made sad work with their valour at home. Their 
chief misfortune has been the want of efficient leaders—men of 
commanding minds, whose very appearance would secure subor¢i- 
nation, and keep alive that sober enthusiasm which is.essential to 
the success of all popular enterprises. They were too easily dis- 
heartened by defeat, they seldom calculated their means, so as to 
ascertain that those means were proportioned to the end which the 
had in view ; they were too easily taught to suspect their chieftains ; 
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and these, in their turn, had too little reliance on their cause and its 
defenders. Distrust, want of discipline, want of preparation, and 
the desultory unpremeditated character of the war which they 
waged, necessarily terminated in general discomfiture, and occa- 
sionally even in disgrace. : 
- The narrative before us, though written by a gentleman who was 
himself engaged in that rebellion, and from whom, of course, per- 
fect impartiality cannot be expected, affords, nevertheless, striking 
instances of the faults committed by his countrymen during the 
ss of that revolt. It presents, also, a most lamentable pic- 
ture of the consequences with which it was followed, in the im- 
risonment, execution, and exile of some of the most intelligent 
rishmen of that period; in the violation of women, in the prostra- 
tion of all the barriers of social life; in the destruction of property, 
and the distresses and privations endured by families, to whom, be- 
fore that time, nothing was known but comfort and tranquillity. But 
although we have no doubt that this picture is accurately drawn, 
yet it occasionally wants that animation and reality of detail, with 
which an artist could not have failed to fill it up, who had copied 
from nature. Mr. Teeling entitles his work a ‘ personal narrative’ 
of the rebellion ; but we do not understand that he was personally 
much engaged init. He seems, indeed, to have been enrolled in the 
band of United Irishmen, and to have suffered imprisonment at an 
early period of the insurrection ; but we do not perceive in his re- 
lation of the proceedings of his countrymen, and of the actions in 
which they fought, that he was present to take a personal share in 
them. We object, therefore, to the title which he has given to his 
work. Tobe present in the Irish camp for a short time, and to 
pass through that of the royal army, do not appear to us qualifica- 
tions sufficient for a writer who would undertake to give a “ per- 
‘sonal narrative” of the Irish rebellion. Such a work, if indeed it 
‘be now possible, would supply a great desideratum in Irish history. 
We have already alluded to the proximate cause of that insur- 
rection—the rece! of Lord Fitzwilliam. Before his appointment 
to the viceroyalty of Ireland, in 1795, united societies had existed 
in that country; their general object was the amelioration of the 
government, and they were composed of men of all classes, without 
any distinctions of religion. Those societies, however, continued 
limited in number, and tardy in their progress, until Lord Camden 
was suddenly directed to succeed that excellent and popular noble- 
man, when they as suddenly increased in their numbers in every 
part of the country. Never was cause so visibly seen operating its 
effect. Public meetings were held, and the strongest remonstraaces 
against Lord Fitzwilliam’s removal were framed, and every where 
carried by acclamation. The day (28thof March) of his departure 
from the Irish ‘shore, was in some places observed as a day of na- 
tional mourning. Forebodings of the most gloomy character were 
openly and untversally expressed. Mr. Grattan, in that nervous 
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and measured phraseology, for which his writgngs and his oratory 
are so remarkable, expressed himself on the occasion in the follow- 
ing memorable words :—* I tremble at the return to power of your 
old taskmasters; that combination which galled the country with 
its tyranny, insulted her by its manners, exhausted her by its rapa- 
city, and slandered her by its malice. Should sucha combination, 
at once inflamed as it must be now by the favour of the British 
Court, and by the reprobation of the Irish people, return to, 
power, I have no hesitation to say that they will extinguish Ire- 
land, or Ireland must remove them: it is not your cause only, but 
that of the nation. I find the country already commitied in this 
struggle: I beg to be committed along with her, and to abide the 
issue of her fortunes.” These were words of fire at such a crisis; 
they flew through Ireland like a meteor, heralding the eruption of 
the moral voleano which already comprehended in its bosom the 
whole mind of the country. 

The Camden administration followed ; a day of darkness and 
horror overshadowed a land where fertility and beauty, and some 
of the most generous and cheerful hearts in the world, had hitherto 
combined to shed their blessings ;—Wretches under the profaned 
name and colours of the Prince of Orange, perpetrated the most 
barbarous atrocities in the North, under the apparent sanction, or at 
least the permission, of government, and a war of utter extermi- 
nation was commenced against the Catholics. 


“ It would be extremely painful,” said a protestant nobleman, Lord 
Gort, on the 28th of December, 1795, ‘ and surely unnecessary, to detail 
the horrors that attend the execution of so rude and tremendous a pro- 
scription,—a proscription that certainly exceeds, in the comparative num- 
ber of those it consigns to ruin and misery, every example that ancient or 
modern history can supply; for when have we heard, or in what story of 
human cruelties have we read, of more than half the inhabitants of a po- 
pulous country deprived at one blow of the means, as well as the fruits ‘of 
their industry, and driven, in the midst of an inclement: season, to seek a 
shelter for themselves and their helpless families, where chance may guide 
them. This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes now acting in 
this county, yet surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of indignation 
and compassion in the coldest bosoms. These horrors are now acting with 
wmpunity ; the spirit of impartial justice (without which, law is nothing 
better than an instrument of tyranny) has for a time disappeared in this 
county, and the supineness of the magistracy of Armagh is become a com- 
mon topic of conversation in every corner of the kingdom.’—pp. 9, 10. 


Ten thousand victims of these atrocities were at one time driven 
from their homes in Ulster, at the point of the bayonet. Is it to be 
wondered at, if the united societies took immediate measures for 
resisting the lawless and savage band of men, who were the authors 
of such an intolerable tyranny? But the government which had 
for some time anxiously watched the progress of those societies, 
now took active steps for the purpose of dissolving them. Its 
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chief instrument way to his eternal shame be it spoken, the late 
Lord Castlereagh, who but five years before that period, was a 
distinguished member of the Northern Whig Club, and toasted 
** Our Sovereign Lord, the People!” He, with that haughty soul 
which he was well known to possess, did not disdain on that 
occasion to do the work of the meanest officer of police, and to 
effect arrests in the name of the king. Our author, it appears, was 
. the first person upon whom his lordship tried his “ ’prentice hand.” 
The scene of this transaction is too characteristic of the noble lord 
to be passed over. 


‘I was myself the first victim to the political delinquency of Lord 
Castlereagh. On the 16th of September, 1796, while yet in my eighteenth 
year, I was arrested by him on a charge of high treason. The manner of 
my arrest was as novel as mysterious, and the hand which executed it, the 
last from which I could have suspected an act of unkindness. Lord 
Castlereagh was the personal friend of my father, who admired him as the 
early advocate of civil and religious liberty. He was a member of the 
illustrious band of Irish volunteers; and his name to this hour stands re~ 
corded amongst the most conspicuous characters who formed the first great 
political association in Ulster, for that redress of grievances which the 
united exertions of the people only could obtain. 

‘ When in the year 1790, the representation for Down was contested, 
and the independence of that great and populous County threatened, 
through the powerful influence of the Downshire-family, and a combiaation 
of local interests hostile to the rights of the people, Lord Castlereagh, then 
the Honourable Robert Stewart, was selected by his countrymen for his 
talents and his patriotism; and after the most obstinate political contest 
ever witnessed in Ireland, he was triumphantly returned to parliament, sup- 
ported not only by the suffrages, but by the pecuniary contributions of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty. On this memorable occasion Lord 
Castlereagh publicly subscribed to a test, which, in expressing the sense of 
his constituents, marked out the line of his parliamentary duty, pledging 
himself, in language the most unequivocal, to the unceasing pursuit of par- 
liamentary reform. ‘The penal laws at this period operated against my 
father’s personal exercise of the elective franchise, but neither his fortune 
nor his best exertions were unemployed in the service of his friend. What 
then must have been my astonishment, when I found myself a prisoner in 
the hands of the man whom I had been early taught to regard as a model 
of patriotism ! | 

‘ The evening preceding my arrest had been passed in one of those gay 
and cheerful assemblies, for which at that period the north of Ireland was 
distinguished, and in which Lord Castlereagh and other members of his 
family not unfrequently mingled. The recollection of those early scenes is 
still fresh in my remembrance, and the delightful entertainment they 
afforded, was a true criterion of the polished manners and the social feeling 
of the inhabitants of my native town.” Accompanying my father on the 
following morning on a short excursion on horseback, we were met by Lord 
Castlereagh, who accosted us with his usual courtesy and politeness. We 
2d proceeded up the street together, when having reached the house ef his 
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noble relative, the Marquess of Hertford, we were about to take leave of 
his lordship—“ I regret,” said he, addressing my father, ‘‘ that your son 
cannot accompany you ;” conducting me at the same moment through: the 
outer gate, which to my inexpressible astonishment was instantly closed, 
and I found myself surrounded by a military guard. I expostulated, and 
in no very measured language, against what I considered a foul and treach- 
erous proceeding, and with warmth, I demanded that the gate should be 
re-opened, and my father admitted. This, after some deliberation, was 
assented to. My father entered; he looked first on me, then sternly on 
Castlereagh, and with a firm and determined composure, inquired the 
cause of my arrest. ‘“‘ High treason!” replied his lordship.—Our inter- 
view was short; my father was not permitted to remain. It may well be 
conceived at this moment what were his emotions : —he bade me adieu with 
a proud, but tender feeling; and whilst my hand, locked in his, felt the 
fond pressure of paternal love, his eye darted a look of defiance, and his 
soul swelled indignant with conscious superiority over the apostate patriot 
and insidious friend. 

‘ My father pursued his intended route, too sorrowful to return to his 
family, and too proud to betray the feelings which agitated his heart. It 
may appear somewhat strange, that a man who bore the liveliest attach- 
ment to his domestic circle, and who was to me not only the affectionate 
parent, but also the companion and friend, should in a moment like the 
present, the most painful perhaps he had yet encountered, proceed on his 
business with so much apparent composure. But he was a man of no 
ordinary cast: to the liveliest sensibility were associated the firmest cha- 
racteristics of mind; his intellectual powers were strong, and the gifts of 
nature had been improved by an education of the most liberal stamp. 
Affluent in circumstances, and connected by the most respectable links to 
society, he was possessed of much popularity, and retained the confidence 
and esteem of his countrymen through a long and an honourable life. 
But his pride was innate, and subsequent persecution and misfortune could 
never bend it. 7 | 

‘ My horse was led home by a faithful domestic, but to that home I 
never returned ; nor was a numerous, and till then a happy family ever 
again congregated within its walls. Persecution and misfortune followed 
in rapid succession. This was the first blow which had been struck against 
our peace, and it was aimed with a deadly hand. The melancholy a 
pearance of the old servant, who clung with his arms round the neck of 
my horse, whilst his head reclined sorrowfully on the crest—the gloom and 
the mystery with which the occurrence seemed altogether enveloped, ex- 
cited alarming conjectures in the minds of the family, which the honest 
Srovonetin had not the courage to explain. But the mystery was soon un- 

olded. 

‘ Lord Castlereagh had only performed half his duty ; he had made. good 
his “ caption,” but he wanted evidence to convict his prisoner, or to give 
a plausible pretext for the extraordinary measures he had exercised 
towards me. He entered my father’s house, accompanied by a military 
guard, and placing a sentinel at the door of each apartment, he presented 
a pistol to the breast of my brother Jobn, a fine spirited youth of fourteen, 
whom he compelled to accompany him in his search, opening successively 
every locker, from which he carried off such papers as he thought proper 
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to select, together with my pistols. My brother conducted himself on this, 
occasion with a firmness and composure which could hardly have been, 
expected from a lad of his years. One of my sisters evinced the most 
heroic courage: she was my junior, and with the gentlest possessed the 
noblest soul; she has been the solace of her family in all subsequent afflic- 
tions, and seemed to have been given asa blessing by Heaven, to counter- 
poise the ills they were doomed to suffer. But the feelings of my mother 
were totally overpowered by the scene. She had just been informed of my 
arrest, and now saw our peaceful home in possession of a military force, 
Maternal affection created imaginary dangers, and in the most energetic 
language, she prayed Lord Castlereagh to permit her to visit my prison, 
and to grant even a momentary interview with her son. This he had the 
good sense and firmness to decline, and in communicating the matter to me 
in the course of our evening’s conversation, |] expressed my approval of 
his decision. But my mother felt otherwise: the afflicted state of her 
mind precluded that reflection which should have rendered her sensible of 
the propriety of Lord Castlereagh’s refusal. Agitated and disappointed, 
her gentle but Jofty spirit was roused, and burying maternal grief in the 
indignant feeling of her soul, *‘ I was wrong,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ to appeal 
to a heart that never felt the tie of parental affection—your Lordship is 
not a father.” She pronounced this with a tone and an emphasis so 
feeling and so powerful, that even the mind of Castlereagh was not insen- 
sible to its force, and he immediately retired with his guard.’—pp, 15—~21, 


The day was a busy one with his lordship. Having found no 
papers upon which a charge of high treason could be substantiated 
against his prisoner, and haying in the mean time made some other 
aitests, Lord Castlereagh returned to our author, in order to see 
what effect the announcement would have upon him. The scene 
is a most humiliating one for the memory of the man who after- 
wards figured at congresses of crowned heads, 


‘ It was now evening ;—fatigued, and apparently much dispirited, Lord 
Castlereagh entered my apartment. To those who were acquainted with 
him, it is unnecessary to say, that he possessed the most fascinating man- 
ners and engaging address, heightened by a personal appearance peculiarly 
attractive, and certainly not in character with the duties of the office 
which he had that day assumed ; for though national pride was.extinct in 
the soul, the gifts of nature were not effaced from the form, nor the polished 
manners of the gentleman forgotten in the uncourteous garb of the officer 
of police. He regretted, that in his absence, I had been subjected to the 
painful restraint of an additional guard, which it was not his desire should 
have been placed within my apartment. A slight repast had been prepared, 
of which he pressed me to partake. The wine was generous, his lordship 
was polite,,and the prisoner of state seemed for a moment forgotten in the 
kinder feelings of the earlier friend. | 

‘ « T have had much fatigue to day,”’ observed his lordship; and with 
a seeming disposition to engage me in conversation, he added, “‘ We have 
made some important arrests.” ‘ Permit me to enquire the names of 
those arrested ; my own situation naturally leads me to sympathise with 
that of others.” “ We have arrested Nelson, do you know him?” “ Know 
him!” 1 replied, “1 know him, and respect his worth; a man of talent 
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and devoted patriotism,—an honest citizen,—the warm and disinterested 
friend; and, give me leave to add, my lord, the early advocate of his coun- 
try’s rights.” His lordship also knew him, and I thought I could perceive 
a something associated with Nelson’s name which recalled to the mind of 
Lord Castlereagh recollections which, under present circumstances, he 
would pérhaps rather have suppressed. After a momentary pause, ‘“‘ We 
have arfested Russell.” ‘ Russell!” said I, “‘ then the soul of honour 
is captive—is Russell a prisoner?” Lord Castlereagh was silent; he filled 
his glass,—he presented me with wine. . Our conversation had been em- 
barrassing: we changed the subject.—‘‘ May I beg to know, my lord, 
what are the intentions of government towards me and my fellow pri- 
soners?” ‘* You will be immediately conducted to the capital,” was the 
reply, ‘* his Excellency and council will decide the rest.” ’—pp 26—28. 


The prisoners were removed to Dublin. We draw a veil over 
the sufferings which they endured, and the reign of terror which, 
under the personal direction of Lord Castlereagh, deluged the 
capital with blood. The appearance of the French Fleet in Bantry 
Bay, raised the alarm of government to its height. The prisons 
were now so crowded, that they could hold no more. Some of the 
minor offenders were liberated in order to make room for the greater ; 
among the former our author, who was enfeebled by disease, was 
permitted to be removed to a private house, on providing a bonded 
security to the amount of four thousand pounds, that upon his res- 
toration to health he should be again placed at the disposal of go- 
vernment. He was, however, subsequently released from this pledge; 
but the actual or implied condition on which he was so released, 
that of not mingling in the ranks of the united Irishmen, neces- 
sarily disqualifies him from giving a personal narrative of the re- 
bellion of 1798. 

His history, however, of that great national commotion, is not 
without value. It speaks at least the sentiments of one who was 
contemporary with the events which he relates, “ier not the 
actual spectator of them in many instances. The efforts of the 
government to thin the ranks of the united societies, by means of 
arrests and executions, were fruitless. The army was in conse- 
quence actually let loose upon the people of Ireland. It was al- 
lowed to appropriate their means of livelihood, without paying for 
them the smallest compensation ; it committed acts of violence and 
spoliation, such as a band of robbers might be supposed to per- 
petrate, who might be permitted for a season to overrun a populous 
territory with impunity. In the county of Wexford alone, one. of 
the smallest counties in Ireland, no fewer than thirty-two Roman 
Catholic chapels were burnt down by the army, and by its das- 
tardly auxiliaries, the yeomanry, within a period of less than three 
months. ‘ From the humble cot to the stately mansion, no-pro- 
perty, no person was secure. Numbers perished under the lash, 
many were strangled in the fruitless attempt of extorting confes- 


sions, and hundreds were shot at their peaceful avocations in 
VOL. VIII. ¥ 
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the very bosom of. their families, for the wanton amusement of a 
brutal soldiery. The torture of the pitch cap was a subject of’ 
amusement both to officers and men, and the agonies of the unfor- 
tunate victims, writhing under the blaze of the combustible material, 
were increased by the yells of the soldiery and the pricking of their 
bayonets; until his sufferings were often: terminated in death,’ 
(pp. 182; 133.) Tous who read only of these horrid practices, the 
bare recital is almost intolerable. What must theyhave been to those 
who were their victims! And what language is expressive enough 
to’ furnish words-of sufficient infamy for thetr authors? We must 
request the reader to accompany us through one more description 


of these atrocities; compared with which the deeds of the toma- 
hawk are merciful. 


‘ The torture practised in those days of Ireland’s misery has not been 
equalled in the annals of the most barbarous nation, and the world has 
been astonished, at the close of the eighteenth century, with acts which the 
eye views with horror, and the heart sickens to record. Torture was re- 
sorted to, not only on the most trivial, but groundless occasions. It was 
inflicted without mercy on every age and every condition: the child, to 
betray the safety of the parent; the wife, the partner of her conjugal 
affection; and the friend and brother have expired under the lash, 
when the generous heart scorned to betray the defenceless brother or 
friend. The barbarous system of torture practised at Beresford’s riding- 
house, Sandy’s Provost, the old Custom House, and other depéts of 
human misery in the capital, under the very eye of the executive, makes 
the blood recoil with horror, while we blush for the depravity of man 
under the execrable feelings of his perverted nature. In the centre of the 
city, the heart-rending exhibition was presented of a human being, en- 
dowed with all the faculties of a rational soul, rushing from the infernal 
depot of torture and death, his person besmeared with a burning prepara- 
tion of turpentine and pitch, plunging in his distraction into the Liffey, 
and terminating at once his sufferings and his life. —pp. 133—134. 


Every man with a red coat upon his back, and a bayonet at his 
side, might at this dreadful period demand admission at any hour 
of the night into any house, no matter who were its inhabitants. 
Every decorum of life was violated. A rude soldiery entered the 
chambers of females before they were even allowed to attire them- 
selves, and the most abominable outrages were frequently perpe- 
trated on such occasions. The veteran Baron Massey, who had 
fought in the Russian war against the Porte, and who had been a 
prisoner in the hands of the Turks—(only another name for the 
most cruel barbarians)—a man who had been familiar with ‘ scenes 
of desolation and death,’ declared to our author that ‘ he had never 
witnessed such horror before.’ ‘* ‘No man,” said he, “ dare im- 
peach my loyalty, or question my respect for the throne, but ere I 
consent to receive those ruffians within my walls, to destroy my 
popenys and pollute the sanctuary of my dwelling, I will die on 

y threshold with arms in my hands, and my body shall oppose a 
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barrier to their entrance.” This resolution, expressed as it is in the 
aes of a determined and gallant mind, contains in itself a vo- 
lume of commentary on the conduct of the soldiery, than which 
no detail can convey a clearer or a stronger proof of their outrageous 
and execrable violence. : 

The country having been thus oppressed and trampled on, and 
actually goaded to resistance, the flame of rebellion at length broke 
out, not before every feeling of nature commanded it, though too 
soon for the preparations which were in progress to support the war 
with any expectations of success. One of the foremost who were 
anxious to take the field on the side of the people, was a distinguish- 
ed member of the noble house of Leinster, whose family designa- 
tion—Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, was fully justified on this occasion. 
His character has. been often drawn by Irish historians, but by none 
more eloquently or more accurately than by Mr. Teeling. 


‘A more intimate acquaintance with Lord Edward’s character served 
only to increase our respect, by exhibiting his virtues in still brighter co- 
lours; with the purest feelings of moral worth, were associated the firm- 
est characteristics of mind. In the hour of peril he was calm, collected 
and brave; in his more social moments cheerful: but gentle and unas- 
suming, he attracted all hearts, and won the confidence of others by the 
candour of his own. ‘The early period of his life had been almost exclu- 
sively devoted to military pursuits; and at the conclusion of the interest- 
ing struggle for the independence of the western world, he became 
acquainted with the celebrated La Fayette and other distinguished cha- 
racters in the American revolution. An association with such men could 
not fail to make a lively impression ona young and enthusiastic mind ; and 
his subsequent residence in France, in the proudest days of her history, 
gave fresh energy, if energy were wanting, to a soul already devoted to the 
great cause of universal benevolence. Candid, generous, and sincere, his 
soul never breathed a selfish or unmanly feeling ; obstinate, perhaps, when 
wantonly opposed, but yielding and gentle by nature, he sometimes con- 
ceded to counsels inferior to his own ; high in military talent, he assym 
no superiority, but inspired courage and confidence where he found either 
deficient.’—pp. 143, 144. 


The standard of Ireland was already unfurled in his native county 
of Kildare. Ten thousand men were in arms, on the finest plains 
in that island, to receive him as their acknowledged commander ; 
measures were taken which would have placed him within a few 
hours at their head, when his place of concealment in Dgblin 
where he had been maturing the plan of warfare, was discovered 
‘through the imprudent zeal of an incautious friend,’ by officers 
sent to apprehend him. He defended himself with undaunted 
courage, but was overpowered, He died in prison, from the wounds 
which he received in the struggle. The Parliament of Ireland, 
famed as it was for its gross contempt of justice, crowned its ini- 
quity by passing a bill of oe against him after his death. A 
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British Parliament, upon the recommendation of Lord Liverpool, 
has since reversed that barbarous act. 

While Kildare was thus preparing for the field, the county of 
Wexford was already engaged in combat. The first scene of action 
was at Oulard. It was little more than askirmish, but its success- 
ful issue gave confidence to the Irish troops. They next marched 
on the town of Enniscorthy, and drove the garrison furiously before 
them. Flushed with triumph, they proceeded towards the town of 
Wexford, which was strongly garrisoned ; they encamped on Vine- 
gar Hill, and ‘ the next morning witnessed their approach (to Wex- 

ord) in a bristly grove of pikes, glittering from the summit of three 
rocks,’ on a neighbouring mountain. The garrison fled; the insur- 
gents became masters of the town, and soon after of the whole 
county, with the exception of three fortified places. 

In Meath and the other adjoining counties of Leinster, however, 
the cause of the country was not equally successful. The united 
forces, owing chiefly to the want of efficient officers, were entirely 
routed at Tara, notwithstanding the proud associatious belonging 
to that celebrated seat of the ancient grandeur of Ireland ; and other 
reverses were experienced, which were ominous of the final issue of 
the contest. ‘The following sketch affords us an interesting view 
of the state of the agitated counties at this period. Our author, it 
should be premised, was travelling on private business. ; 


_ £ Journeying in a north-westerly direction, near the ancient village of 
Ardcath, 1 was accosted by a small band, which formed one of the out- 
posts of a formidable body assembled near the centre of the plain, and 
which was every moment augmented by fresh numbers, who came pouring 
in with arms of every description, from the polished musket to the rudest 
formed pike. ‘The vigilant guard soon challenged my approach, and in a 
moment I was surrounded. ‘ A friend or a foe,” was the hurried saluta- 
tion, and before time was given for a reply—“ if a friend, prove yourself 
and advance.” ‘1 am a friend,” said I, “ but I have not the countersign, 
---lead me to your commander.” 
‘ The commander, who had observed the occurrence from some distance, 
was already advancing; he was mounted on a horse of high mettle, fully 
armed, with a sword, a large case of pistols in his belt, and a carbine sus- 
pended from his saddle. A light beaver turned up on one side, exhibited 
a large green cockade, surmounted by a white feather. This military ap- 
pearance was not unbecoming his character; and was further improved by 
a fine person, and a manly deportment. He saluted me with some courtesy, 

but with an evident coolness, which seemed to imply ‘‘ we are not friends.” 
I returned the salutation with move confidence, and with somewhat of 
military etiquette. ‘‘“What is your business within our lines, sir?” de- 
manded the. chief, ‘‘ do you come to join our standard as a friend, or to 
betray our position to the enemy?” <“‘ I come,” said I, ‘ in neither char- 
acter, though a friend to the liberties of my country—I would speak with 


you apart; I shall satisfy your doubts, and then with your permission 
proceed.” 
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‘ We retired a little beyond the circle of the guard. Some of the band, 
however, seemed to express displeasure, and in a half.concealed whisper 


_it was murmured that the stranger’s designs were false, that he was the 


bearer of conditions from the enemy, and proposals of safety and surrender 
for their chief. The alarm spread with rapidity, and the consequences 
would perhaps have been fatal to the object of their suspicion, had not 
their commander immediately pressed forward, and presenting me, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ he is a friend to Irelard—long persecuted in her cause;” and 
snatching the cumbrous cockade from his cap, he waved it in triumph over 
my head, while his plaudits were re-echoed by the cheers of thousands, 
Unhappily | bore a name which had been but too familiar with the mis- 
fortunes of my country, and as if in atonement for the ungenerous doubts 
which but a moment before were entertained, kindness and confidence were 


_now carried to the very bounds of excess. Haversacks were opened, can- 


teens in abundance presented, and the friend (for I was a stranger no 
longer) was solicited to partake of the homely fare which had been hastily 
prepared for the contingencies of the field. ery 

‘ «« They are not yet returned,” said a venerable old man, leaning on his 
pike, ‘“‘ and I don’t much like the delay; it is more than two hours since 
they left us, and they have not four miles to march.” ‘ The duty was 
easy,” observed another, ‘‘ they had only to surround the garrison and 
disarm them without firing a gun.” ‘ They will loiter their time in parley,” 
said a third, ‘ till the Dumfries come up; the boy is bold to be sure, but 
he is young.” The subject of uneasiness proceeded, not so much on ac- 
count of the delay, as impatience on the part of those who spoke. A de- 
tachment had been marched off about two hours before to disarm a corps 
under the command of Sir William Dillon, whose mansion was the garri- 
son, and whose tenantry, trained to arms, were the guardians of the depét. 
Little resistance was expected, and the acquisition of the arms was desir- 
able; fifty stand of prime musquets, which formed the pride and amuse- 
ment of the knight to exhibit on gala days, in all the pomp of military 
parade. ‘1'o perform this little service, as it was termed, a party had been 
despatched under the command of young Carroll, a fine youth of much 
promise, and endeared to the people by the most engaging manners and 
enthusiastic attachment to their cause. ‘‘ We must send a reinforcement,” 
said the chief, ‘‘ and if our friend undertakes the service, sir William’s 
arms shall honour him with a salute before he leaves us.” I expressed 
my acknowledgments for the intended honour, and the confidence reposed, 
but excused myself.on a feeling of delicacy towards the young soldier, 
} or pride would be justly offended should another interfere with his 

uty. 

Oat this moment the approach of young Carroll was announced, and 
the sight was a cheering one to his companions. He marcked on foot at 
the head of his little detachment, with open and extended lines, in the 
centre of which some of the scarlet uniforms of the knight’s corps formed 
a curious contrast with the green, gray, and motley dress of the musket- 
eers and sturdy pike-men who guarded them. A drum, two fifes, and a 
bugle, to the notes of which the corps had often marched in pomp round 
the worthy knight’s domain, were part of the spoil ; and as the detachment 
ascended the hill at a quick and lively pace, the musicians strained every 
tierve to the popular and national air of “ Patrick’s day,” while the green 
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fl waving inthe centre of the line, gave'a picturesque appearance to the 
field, as the band ‘advanced to deposit the arms. The chief saluted the 
gteen emblem of Erin as it fluttcred in the breeze, and with his head ‘un- 
covered and his right hand extended to heaven, he prayed that the banners 
of his country might be ever victorious.'—pp. 181—185. 


The province of Ulster, though the first to organize, was'the last 
to take the field, owing to the indecision of such of its leaders as 
had ‘hitherto escaped apprehension. Among its first chieftains were 
Thomas Emmett, who not long since died in the United States, 
where he had acquired a high reputation by his forensic talents ; 
M‘Nevin, who still, we believe, lives there; O’Connor, Sweetman, 
Jackson, Bond, and a host of others, whose names are still vene- 
rated in Ireland. The counties of Antvim and Down at length 
resolved to'take an active ‘share in ‘the insurrection; but owing to 
several untoward circumstances, their forces'were diminished from 
day to day. Thus reduced in numbers, they ‘accepted for their 
leader an enterprizing chieftain, naméd M‘Cracken, under whose 


guidance they proceeded to attack thetown of Antrim, thén in pos- 


session of the King’s forces, and a position of some importance. As 
the narrative of this assault presents a pretty good picture of that 
impetuous bravery, and want of discipline, by which most of the 


‘proceedings of the Irish army were characterized, we shall make no 


apology for presenting it to the reader. 


‘Army or ULsterR. 


‘© To-morrow we march on Antrim ; ‘drive the garrison of Randalstown 
before you, and haste to form a junction with the commander-in-chief. 


. “Henry Joy M‘Cracxen. 
‘Ist year of Liberty, 6th day of June, 1798.” 


Phe first division of M‘Cracken’s army marched from Cregarogan Fort, 
one of those ancient fortresses in which the Irish antiquarian seents still 


in doubt as to the period of their formation. ‘This division was joined by 


the united troops of Templepatrick and Killead, many of whom, being old 
volunteers, were familiar with the musket, and not unacquainted with the 
use of artillery. M‘Cracken formed his men into three divisions; the 
musketeers in front marched with a firm and steady pace, the pikemen, 
more numerous, occupied the centre, and two brass field-pieces of six-pound 
calibre closed the rear; the most perfect order was observed in ‘their line 
of march ; their silence was only interrupted by the note of the bugle or 
the fife, and the more solemn but animating sound-of the Marsellois hymn, 
which, at intervals being sung in chorus, produced an imposing efféct, while 
the lively banners of native green waved from the centre ofeach division. 

‘ M‘Cracken halted his men within view of the town ; he harangued them 


with a feeling well calculated to confirm their confidence and courage ; 
this was replied to by the universal cry, ‘‘ Lead us to‘ liberty or death !” 


Some of the inhabitants having fled from the town, represented in the most 
touching language, the distress which the occupation of it by the British 
troops had occasioned ;: and the’ blaze of some cabins which had been fired 
in the outlets, but too fully confirmed the report. 
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‘On the part of the. British troops nothing seemed wanting in their ar- 
rangements for defence; the foot occupied a strong position in front of 
what is termed the castle-gate, the cavalry were covered by the 4 
which surrounded the church, and this post was further strengthened hy 
troops which had just arrived from the camp of Blaris Moore, while the 
cannon planted near the centre of the town, commanded the open and wide 
extending street between both. ; 

‘The advance of M‘Cracken was bold, and the resistance not less de- 
termined ; the cavalry were the first to oppose. his entrance, and received 
him with a steady and well-directed fire: but the division of M‘Cracken 
continued to advance, and on the third discharge from the enemy, com- 
menced a fire so galling, that the cavalry were forced to give way. A 
second division of the united troops had by this time penetrated the town 
in an opposite direction, and bringing one of their guns,to, bear on the,in- 
fantry at the castle-gate, forced their position; the infantry,took shelter 
under the walls, while their cannon raked the assailants,. who in, close 
columns were exposed to. all its fury in the open street. 

‘A division of pikemen now advanced with the bold determination of 
carrying the enemy’s guns, but were repulsed by repeated discharges of 
grape-shot, after displaying the most heroic courage and indifference to 
life; they at length succeeded in gaining the churchyard, where, under 
cover of their musketry, they had time to rally and form. The well-di- 
rected fire from the British cannon dismounted a gun which had enabled 
the people to maintain their position near the castle-gate; the cavalry 
seizing the favourable moment made a gallant charge, and were received 
with no less bravery by a band of pikemen, who defended the dismounted 
piece of ordnance. 

‘In this action Colonel Lumley, the commander of the cavalry, was 
wounded. His cool intrepidity and manly conduct throughout the day 
was the admiration of the contending ranks. Again he charged, when, 
encountering the phalanx of pikemen who rushed from,the churchyard to 
receive him, his division sustained a most serious loss; many fell, who 
coming in contact with the pike, were unable to resist its force, or guard 
against its deadly thrust. 

‘It was now that M‘Cracken displayed that bold and daring spirit so 
conspicuous in the leaders of the Wexford campaign. Following up his 
success, he pressed on the foe, drove the enemy from their guns, bore 
down rank after rank in succession, mingling hand to hand with the bravest 
in the fight. In an hour after his entry he became master of the town, 
but a fatal mistake blasted his success, and changed at once the fortune 
of the day. 

‘ The troops from the northern district of Antrim were on their march ; 
they had obeyed the prompt order of the commander-in-chief, and forced 
the timid garrison, which opposed but feeble resistance. They were within 
a short distance of the appointed rendezvous, when meeting a corps of re- 
treating cavalry, who had been forced to abandon the town, they mistook 
their flight for a charge, and under the impression that their division had 
arrived too late to afford relief or co-operate in the action of the day, the 
precipitately fled. This circumstance restored confidence to the Britis 
troops ; they halted, and reinforcements having arrived from Belfast and 
the camp of Blaris Moore, the fugitive garrison in conjunction with these 
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“Became the assailants. The transaction was witnessed by asmall corps of 
observation which followed the enemy’s retreat to mark their movements: 
this corps hastened back to the town, and communicating the panic, it 
rapidly extended to others. 

‘ Every thing that talent and courage could suggest, was attempted on 
the part of M‘Cracken, to restore order and reanimate the sinking spirit of 
his troops in that quarter where the panic most prevailed ; but expostula- 
tion, encouragement, threat—all were alike disregarded. He seized a 
pike, and placing himself in the front, menaced with death the man who 
should dare to flinch from his colours: but terror had now taken posses- 
sion of the breasts which had lately been fired to the highest excitement 
of courage, and giving way to the most ungovernable fears, they sought 
safety in flight, and actually bore down in their confused retreat the man 
who but a moment before had proudly led them to victory. Their flight 
was more fatal than the most determined resistance, for encountering a 
body of cavalry, many were cut down with an unsparing hand, and fell 
victims to that terror which too often plunges men into the misfortune 
they seek to avoid. 

‘One division still maintained its position, which from its determined 
and heroic courage, M‘Cracken had designated ‘‘ The Spartan Band.” 
This was commanded by the faithful Hope, a man whose talents were far 
above his fortunes, and whose fidelity, as well on this occasion as in sub- 
sequent calamities of his country, would have honoured the days of ancient 
chivalry. On this post a vigorous attack had been made, with the view of 
effecting a lodgment, which would have commanded an easy entrance to 
the town. It was assailed and defended with the most obstinate courage, 
but the assailants were forced to retire. A small detachment of cavalry 
which had debouched to the left, advanced at full gallop, conceiving it to 
be. in possession of the division of which they formed a part. ‘heir alarm 
was equal to their surprise on finding themselves surrounded: they con- 
ceived their destruction inevitable, and awaited their fate in silence, but 
the generosity of Hope triumphed over every feeling of hostility or re- 
venge :—‘‘ Go;” said he, “‘ your numbers are too few for the sacrifice— 
join your comrades, and tell them that the army of the Union feels no tri- 
umph in the destruction of the defenceless and the weak.” But the fate 
of the day had been already decided; every effort to rally on the part of 


M‘Cracken was ineffectual; the panic from partial became general, and 
rout followed.’—pp. 231—238. 


Had the counties of Antrim and Down combined their forces, 
they might have given the royal army abundant trouble. But 
they allowed themselves to be beat in detail. Dawn did not make 
its appearance in the field until the army under M‘Cracken had 


been 8 It then mustered no fewer than seven thousand 
men, under the command of Monroe. He was exactly a man of 


that character that is most admirably calculated to lead men 
into error, and plunge them into disaster. His courage was un- 
doubted, his zeal in the cause unrivalled, his activity in the 
field indomitable; but all these qualities were ‘ more than counter- 
balanced by a’ romantic. love of glory, and a mistaken feeling of 
henour, which impelled him to reject more temperate. counsels, 
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when opposed to that thirst of fame which formed the leading 
passion of his breast.’ The battle of Ballynahinch, was fought 
with great valour on both sides; but the movements of the [rish 
were as usual desultory, and without a plan. They were defeated 
with great slaughter; among the dead was found the body of a 
ng female, no uncommon incident at this period in Ireland. 
We must relate her history in the words of our author. 


‘Amongst those who perished on this occasion was a young and in- 
teresting female, whose fate has been 30 feelingly recorded in the poetic 
strains of our distinguished countrywoman, Miss Balfour. Many were 
the romantic occurrences of a similar nature at this unfortunate period, 
but none perhaps more deserving of our sympathy than the interesting 
subject of the present incident. The men of Ards were distinguished for 
their courage and discipline, and their division bore a full share in the 
disasters of the day- In this division were two young men, remarkable for 
their early attachment and continued friendship. They were amongst the 
first to ta take up arms, and from that moment had never been separated. 
They fought ile by side, cheering, defending, and encouraging each 
other, as if the success of the field solely depended on their exertions. 
Monroe had assigned on the 12th a separate command to each, but they 
entreated to be permitted to conquer or perish together. One had an only 
sister; she was the pride of a widowed mother, the loved and admired of 
their village, where to this hour the perfection of female beauty is described 
as it approximates in resemblance to the fair Elizabeth Grey. She had 
seen her brother and his frietid march to the field: she had bidden the 
one adieu with the fond affection of a sister, but a feeling more + a 
watched for the safety of the other. Every hour’s absence rendered sepa- 
ration more painful ; every moment created additional suspense. She re- 
solved to follow her brother—her lover—to the field. The fatal morn of the 
13th had not yet dawned when she reached Ednevady heights. The troops of 
the Union were in motion, She joined the embattled ranks. The enthusiasm 
of love supported her through the perils of the fight, but borne down in 
the retreat, she fell in the indiscriminate slaughter, while her. brother and 
her lover perished by her side.’"—pp. 58—60. 


The defeat of Ballynahinch was fatal to the auaei Irish in 
the North. Their forces were never effectually rallied after that 
disastrous day. Butin the eloquent language of our author ‘a 
cessation of hostilities, produced no cessation of. suffering ; every 
breeze wafted over. fresh troops from England—every, tide bore 
new raised levies from her shores;—regiment followed regiment 
in ‘succession, until Ireland presented the appearance of one vast 
encampment. Commerce, manufactures,. and. husbandry, were 
suspended, while the country seemed to have exchanged a rural 
fora military population; vast numbers of the people were hourly 
dragged to prison, or hurried before military tribunals, when the 
angry passions left little room im the human breast for the exer- 
cise of justice or mercy.’ : 

With this dreadful picture of suffering, our author closes his 
narrative ; ; which though not altogether what his title. pronounces 
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it to be, is an interesting and able production. The style is al- 
ways vigorous, ‘and very frequently highly eloquent. It is evident 
that he thas talents for historical literature, which we hope he 
will continue’to apply to the uses of his country, to whose happi- 


ness and prosperity he seems most ardently and most honourably 
attached. 





Art.VII.—Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ato. 1824, 1826, 1827. pp. 640. 


A nisTory of the rise and progress of the study of Oriental 
literature in Europe, would lead to the most scientific and learned 
investigations. It, began in Italy, crossed the Alps into France, 
and thence successively travelled into England and Germany. In 
these territories, all its‘branches have been, and still are cultivated 
with ardour and success: every year considerably increases our 
stock of eastern lore. 

Nothing has contributed to this more than the ‘‘ society insti- 
tuted ‘in ‘Bengal, for inquiring .into the history, civil and natural, 
the antiquities, :arts, sciences and literature of Asia.” It was 
formed in ‘the year 1784. At its first meeting, Sir William Jones 
was nominated president: at the next he delivered a discourse, in 
which he thus announced its objects and views :— 


‘ It may now be asked, what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits ;—we answer man and nature; whatever is 
performed by the one, or produced by the other. Human knowledge has 
been elegantly analysed according to the three great faculties of the mind, 
memory, reason, and imagination ; which we consequently find employed 
in arranging and retaining, comparing and distinguishing, combining and 
diversifying, the ideas, which we receive through our senses, or acquire by 
reflection ; hence the three main branches of learning are history, science, 
and art. The first comprehends either an account of natural productions, 
or the genuiue records of empires and states; the second embraces the 
whole circle of pure'and mixed mathematics, together with ethics and law, 
as far as they depend on the reasoning faculty; and the third includes all 
the beauties of imagery, and the charms of invention, displayed in modu- 
lated language, or represented by colour, figure, or sound.’ 


This was holding forth great expectations ; they have been fully 
realised. It is difficult to point out a period, during which more 
valuable communications have been made to the literary world,’ 
than that which has elapsed since the formation of the Asiatic 
Society. Sir William Jones, while he lived, was eminent among 
its most distinguished ornaments: the discourses which he de- 
livered, as president, are replete with learning and ingenuity :— 
some persons have insinuated that they are defective in precision ; 
and that his conclusions are not always to be depended upon. 
We believe this charge has been exaggerated—but all must allow, 
that some imperfection could not have been avoided in a first 
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attempt. In his time, the Sancrit treasures were first opened. 
Those who were best acquainted with that language, rather de- 
cyphered than read the works composed in it. At the present 
time, those to whom it is quite familiar, abound both im Asia and 
Europe. 

A similar society for the propagation of Oriental literature, has 
been instituted at Madras: a volume of their transactions has 
been recently advertised. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, was 
formed in 1823, and was incorporated by a royal charter, dated 
the 1ith of August, in the following year. The Right Honourable 
Chas. Watkin Williams Wynn, is its president; Mr, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, its director; Sir George Thomas Staunton, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Alexander Johnston, and Colonel Mark Wilks, its 
vice-presidents. From such names much good was augured ; the 
‘volume now before us confirms the.augury. It is full of the most 
interesing matter. , 

A few days after the society was formed, Mr. Colebrooke read, at 
a full meeting of the members, an excellent discourse’on the ob- 
jects of the mstitution. We wished ‘to present our readers with 
‘a compendium of it; but we found that its contents were, at once, 
so rich and condensed, as to render an abridgment of it impos- 
sible. We shall therefore’ content ourselves with extracting the 
following introductory sentences. 


‘Be it, then on our part, to investigate the sciences of Asia; and 
enquire into'the arts of the East; with the hope of facilitating -ameliora- 
tions, of which they may be found susceptible. 

‘In progress of such researches, it is not perhaps too much to expect, 
‘that somethingimay yet be gleaned for the advancement of knowledge, and 
improvement of arts, at home. In many recent instances, inventive facul- 
‘ties have been tasked'to devise anew, what might have been: as ‘readily 
copied from an Oriental type ; or unacknowledged imitation hasireproduced 
‘in Europe, ‘with-an air of novelty, what had been for ages familiar in the 
East. Nor is that source to be considered as already exhausted. In beauty 
of fabric, in simplicity:of process, there possibly yet remains:something to 
be learnt'from China,‘from Japan, from India; which’ the -refinement of 
Europe néed not disdain. , 

‘ The characteristic of the ‘arts in Asia is simplicity. ‘With rude imple- 
ments, ‘and by coatse ‘means, arduous tasks have been achieved, »and ‘the 
most finished results have been obtained ; which, for a long period, were 
searcély equalled, and have, but recently, been surpassed by polished: arti- 
fice and refinéd skill in‘Europe. Were.it:a question of :mere curiosity, it 
might yet be worth the enquiry, what:were the ‘rude means bywhich such 
things have been accomplished? The question, however, is not a merely 
idle one. It may be investigated with confidence that an useful answer 
will’ be derived. If‘it do not point tothe -way of perfecting European 
skill, it assuredly will to that of ‘augmenting Asiatic attainments. 

‘ The course of enquiry into the‘arts, as into the sciences, of Asia, can- 
not fail of leading to much that is curious and instructive. The enquiry 
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extends over regions, the most antiently, and the most numerously peopled 
on the globe. The range of research is as wide, as those regions are vast; 
and as various, as the people who inhabit them are diversified. It embraces 
their ancient and modern history; their civil polity; their long endurin 
institutions; their manners, and their customs; their languages, and their 
literature ; their sciences, speculative and practical ; in short, the progress 
of knowledge among them ; the pitch which it has attained ; and last, but 
most important, the means of its extension.’ 


The present volume of the transactions of the society, opens with 
a Memoir concerning the Chinese, by [’rancis Davis, Esq. F. R.S. 
M.A. R.S. It exhibits learning, discernment, and candour : he 
presents us with the following outline of his system— 


‘ The empire of China cannot be dated earlier than the dynasty called 
Tsin, about two hundred years before Christ; and the term Wang, or 
Prince, instead of Hoangti, or Emperor, is applied by their own historians 
to all the monarchs of the race of Chow, which immediately preceded it. 
From this race of Chow (B.C. 1100 to 240), we may date the Authentic 
History of the Chinese, which commences with the Chun-tsew of Confu- 
cius, the annals of his own times, in which he relates the wars of the 
different petty states against each other.* The northern half of modern 
China, from the great river Keang, to the confines of Tartary, appears 
then to have been divided by a number of petty independent states, which 
contended against each other with various success, and as one obtained a 
temporary ascendancy over the rest, it assumed the pretensions of a doubt- 
ful sovereignty, which was acknowledged or denied, in proportion as 
adversity or success might influence the dispositions of its neighbours. 
The province of Pe-che-li was occupied by a nation or state called Yen. 
Shan-tung, and was held by the Kings of Loo and /sz, and Keang Nan by the 
sovereign of Woo; while a large portion of the modern half of the empire 
to the south of the Keang, together with the province of Sze-chuen, was 
occupied by barbarians, who are seldom mentioned in the histories of that 
period, except as provoking, by their incursions, the chastisement of the 
more civilized states in the north. 

‘ The period of Chow, from about the middle of which the era of au- 
thentic history may be dated, was distinguished by the birth of Confucius, 
and of Laou-keun, the founders of two of the sects of China; while Fo, or 
Buddha, the author of the third, was also born in India about the com- 
mencement of the same period, although his worship was not intrcduced 
into the empire until Jong after, in the first century of the Christian era. 
The memory and the doctrines of Confucius have met with almost uninter- 
rupted veneration down to the present time; while the absurd superstitions 
of the other two have been alternately embraced and despised by the dif- 
ferent sovereigns of the country. Under the present Tartar government, 
they can merely be said to be tolerated. In the instructions of the em- 





* It would perhaps be going too far to condemn all that preceded the 
time of Chow, as absolutely fabulous ; but it is so mixed up with fable, as 
not to deserve the name of history, They have no records older than the 
compilations of Confucius. 
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peror Yung-ching to the people, the tenets of Fo and of Laou-keun are 
stigmatised among the ‘ impure doctrines’ against which the nation is 
warned to guard itself with especial caution,’ 


Mr. Davis has also enriched the Transactions with an article 
entitled, ‘‘ Kugraphia Sinensis,—or the Art of Writing the Chinese 
Character with correctness :”—with Extracts from the Pekin Gas 


zette,—And with a few Edicts from the Hoppo of Canton to the 
Hong Merchants. 


e shall next mention Mr. Colebrooke’s Memoir on the Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus. It is divided into four parts; and wili be 
read with interest-and pleasure by all who take delight in meta- 
physical speculations. He introduces his memoir by the following 
succinct exposition of his subject :— 


‘The Hindus, as is well known, possess various ancient systems of philo- 
sophy, which they consider to be orthodox, as consistent with the theology 
and metaphysics of the Vedas; and have likewise preserved divers systems 
deemed heretical, as incompatible with the doctrines of their holy books. 

‘The two Mimdnsés (for there are two schools of metaphysics under 
this title) are emphatically orthodox. The prior one (purva), which has 
JAIMINI for its founder, teaches the art of reasoning, with the express 
view of aiding the interpretation of the Vedas. The latter ( Uttera), com- 
monly called Védénta, and attributed to Vyasa, deduces from the text of 
the Indian scriptures a refined psychology, which goes to a denial of a 
material world. 

‘The Nydéya, of which Gotama is the acknowledged author, furnishes 
a philosophical arrangement, with strict rules of reasoning, not unaptly 
compared to the dialectics of the Aristotelian school. Another course of 
philosophy connected with it bears the denomination of Vais’éshica. Its 
reputed author is CANaDE; who, like Democritus, maintained the doctrine 
of atoms. 

‘A different philosophical system, partly Heterodox, and partly con- 
formable to the established Hindu creed, is the Sénc’-hya: of which also, 
as of the preceding, there are two schools; one usually known by that 
name, the other commonly termed Yéga. A succinct exposition of the 
Sdanc’-hya doctrines is the design of the present essay: they are selected 
for that purpose, on account of the strong affinity which they manifestly 
bear to the metaphysical opinions of the sects of Jina and Budd’ha. 

‘ Though not strictly orthodox, both Sénc’-hyas and the Vais’éscha, 
as well as the Nydya, are respected and studied by very rigid adherents of 
the Védas, who are taught, however, to reject so much as disagrees, and 
treasure up what is consonant to their scriptures. ‘ In Canade’s doctrine, - 
in the Saénc’-hya, and in the Yéga, that part which is inconsistent with the 
Védas, is to be rejected by those who strictly adhere to revelation. In 
Jaimini’s doctrine, and in Vy4sa’s, there is nothing whatsoever at variance 
with scripture,’* : 

‘ Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous: among which, 
that of Charvaca, which exhibits the doctrine of the Jaina sect, is most 
conspicuous; and next to it the Pasupata. ; 


-_—-- 





* Quotation in Vynyana, Bhieshu’s, Capila—Chashya. 
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‘* To them, and to the‘orthodox systems before mentioned, it is notin. 


tended here to advert, further than as they are noticed by writers on. the 
Sdnc’hya, citing opinions of other schovls of philosophy, in course of com. 
menting on the text which they are engaged in expounding, It is not.my 
present purpose to exhibit a contrasted view of the tenets of different philo- 
sophical schools; but to present to this society a summary of the doctrine 
of a single sect: which will serve, however, to elucidate that of several 
more. 

‘Of other philosophical sects, the received doctrines in detail, may be 
best reserved for separate notice, in distinct essays to be hereafter sub- 
mitted to the society, I must be clearly understood, however, not to 
pledge myself definitively for that task.’ 


We confess, with pleasure, our obligations to Mr. Colebrooke, 
for this valuable Memoir on the philosophy of the Hindus: we 
must also express a wish, which we have long entertained, that he 
would favour the public with his opinion on the most important, 

erhaps, of all literary topics,—the antiquity of Hindu science and 
iterature ; and on the question to which it gives rise, whether the 
period usually assigned for the invention of the arts, was not the 
period of their renovation. It hasoften been suggested, that, in a 
time long preceding our present historical records, a powerful and 
highly civilized people existed in Asia; that, in consequence of 
some natural or political convulsion, it disappeared, as a nation ; 
that the theology, learning, and policy of Sancritism, as they are 
now known to us, are relics of it; and that, from these, as the 
existed either in their perfect or their decayed state, the mythology 
and learning of Greece, and consequently those of Rome, derive 
their origin. This notion was first started by M. de Bailly, the 
learned historian of astronomy. It has been advocated with great 
learning, acuteness, discernment, and candour, in several articles 
in the Edinburgh Review ; but it has met with a powerful adver- 
sary, in Mr. Bentley. Our opinion coincides with that of the Re- 
viewers ; but we think the subject is far from being exhausted, 
either in respect to facts or arguments: a discussion of it by Mr. 
Colebrooke, would confer a great obligation on the literary world. 
Few possess this gentleman’s learning, his ardour of research, or 
his patient investigation. 

With this question, that of the antiquity of the Chinese empire, 
its policy, learning, and arts, is nearly connected. We cannot help 
intimating to Sir George Thomas Staunton, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Royal Asiatic Society, our wish that he would favour 
us with his opinion on this important and much debated subject. 
May we not safely assert, that the republie of letters does not con- 
tain a person, whose sentiments on it are entitled to so much defe- 
rence. We hope we shall soon see, in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety, an article from his pen, informing us of his opinioa upon 
these points: we wish to see it accompanied by an exposition of the 
facts and argumentson which he founds it. Butif it be notso 


— 


— 
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accompanied, his opinion, though it should stand singly, will still 
be valuable. 

The appendix to the volume before us, mentions his munificent 
donation to the Institution. 1t consists—exclusively of a pecuniary 
contribution—of 186 different works, in 2610 volumes. They form 
a very extensive and valuable collection of books in the Chinese 
language, and of works on China, in European languages. This 
munificent present was attended by a letter, in which Sir Geor 
informs the Institution, that “ his view in making the collection, 
was to promote a more general acquaintance, in this country, with 
whatever might be found curious or useful among the productions 
of the Chinese press :” and that “it was his wish, that the collec- 
tion should be preserved entire, and placed in such a situation, as 
to make it at all times readily accessible to the British and other 
students of Chinese literature, who may frequent the metropolis,— 
under such regulations as the Royal Asiatic Society may think pro- 
per to prescribe.” 

It is impossible to eulogize, in too strong terms, the public spirit 
which dictated this munificent donation. We hope it will be imi- 
tated. Wetrust that the arrangements for admittance to the li- 
brary of the Society, will be of the most liberal kind. The diffi- 
culty of access to our national libraries, and other public repositories 
of learning and science, has long been complained of ; it retards the 
progress of learning, and increases the difficulties which attend its 
acquisition. Compared with the facility of admission to the hbra- 
ries of France, it disgraces our nation. In some instances, inge- 
nuity appears to have been tortured, to render our public libraries 
as useless as they could be made. The regulations for the admis- 
sion to the British Museum, are, even now, barely tolerable: for 
more than half a century, they were absurd and ridiculous in the 
extreme. 

Our readers will peruse, with some surprise, ‘ the account of a se- 
cret Association in China, entitled “ The Triad Society, by the late 
Dr. Milne, principal of the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, with 
a copy of the seal of the Triad Society.” After observing how diffi- 
cult it is to discover that which is studiously concealed under the sanc-: 
tion of oaths, curses, and the impending vengeance of the Gods, 
the writer of this article presents his readers with all the informa- 
tion he has been able to procure respecting this society. Itis 
called ‘‘ the Society of the Three United ;” the three are, heaven,. 
earth, and Man. Doctor Milne acquaints us, that in the earlier 
part of the reign of the late emperor of China, the same society 
existed under a name somewhat different, and nearly upset the 
government: that its machinations were not entirely defeated till 
the 8th year of the present sovereign, when its chiefs were seized 
and put to death; -that the society still continued to exist and ope- 
rate, and that, to keep its existence and-operations secret, it varied : 
itsname. Its avowed object is to effect a co-operation of its mem- 
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bers for their mutual good ; but their real aim is to overturn the | 
government of the empire, and to possess themselves of all the 
powers of the state. The concerns of the society are managed by 
three persons. All members are styled “ brothers ;’’ the directors, 
are called ‘‘ elder brothers.” Little is known of their internal re- 
gulations and practices. For the initiation of a postulant, an 
assembly of members is convened in some secret place; they are 
ranged in two opposite lines, their swords are either held or placed 
by the members in each line, with the points opposed to those of 
the members in the other; and thus form a bridge or arch, under 
which the postulant passes and pronounces the oath. The cere- 
mony is called “ passing the bridge.” They have mystic signs, 
and mystic words, by which they recognize and reveal themselves 
to one another; they also use a particular seal. They pretend to 
great Antiquity, and it is suspected that “ Liberty and Equality,” 
in something like the modern acceptance of those words, form the 
grand secret of the society. But much of it yet remains in obscu- 
rity ; if our recollection be right, the existence in China, of a secret 
society, hostile both to the government and religion of the country, 
is mentioned or alluded to in the late Sir George Staunton’s ac- 
count of Lord Macartney’s embassy. In reading this article it is 
impossible not to think of the free-masons ; but we see no analogy 
between them and the secret society mentioned in the paper before 
us. The ceremonial of the society has no relation whatsoever to 
the masonic craft. But it is a curious institution, and we wish 
for further information respecting it. Wherever the legal or poli- 
tical institutions of a nation are behind the intelligence of the 
people, reforms will be meditated, and if the ruling power oppose 
them; secret societies for effecting them, will be established. 

Sir John Malcolm has presented the society with an ‘‘ Essay on 
the Bhills.” He begins it by remarking, that the four divisions of 
Hindus, the priests, soldiers, merchants, and labourers, appear to 
have existed in every human society, at a certain stage of civiliza- 
tion; but that in Ind'a alone, they have been maintained for several 
thousand years with proscriptive my ab that the institutions, the 
arts, and even the language of the Hindus, appear at the earliest 
times of which we have any general history, to have been more 
perfect than they are at present ; but that itis evident, that so arti- 
ficial a state of society, must have been for many years progressive 
towards that point, and must have been grounded upon some prior 
structure :—it therefore must be an object to discover if any frag- 
ments of that structure yet remain. Such a fragment, he says, the 
Bhills exhibit. They chiefly inhabit the mountainous tracts of 
Candeish Malive and Rajputana. They are often confounded with 
the illegitimate races which have sprung from the four divisions we 
have mentioned, and have long resembled them in their predatory 
and lawless way of life. But by our author’s account, they are 
a totally distinct people: and there is every reason to believe, that 
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the original race of Bhills may claim a high antiquity ; and even to 
suppose that their ancestors were masters of many of the fertile 
plains of India, Authentic records of the Rajput sovereigns, shew 
that, at different times, they have subdued large territories from the 
Bhills. Sir John Malcolm proceeds to mention their written re- 
cords, their general habits, their marriage ceremonies, their funeral 
rites, and their mode of settling disputes. He concludes, by:sug- 
gesting the proper modes of reclaiming them to order and civili- 
zation. 

On many accounts, this is an article of great importance; it is 

articularly so, as it points out a clear distinction, hitherto, we 

lieve, unnoticed, between the Hindu castes, and the families 
subsisting in the Hindu territories, who never formed a part of the 
Hindu system. This is the first time that ante- Hindium, in India, 
if we may be allowed the expression, has been brought into public 
notice. It may lead to the discovery. of the grand secret,—the 
origination of Sanscritism,—and shew, by whom, and by what 
means it was firstestablished in Asia. At present, this circumstance 
is involved in impenetrable obscurity. 

Major James: Telemaie’s Essay on the Shawans or Jains,—is a 
proper sequel to the Essay which we have just noticed. It con- 
siderably raises our expectations of receiving other valuable infor- 
mation respecting the earlier inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula. 

The same may be said of Doctor Francis Buchanan Hamil- 
‘ton’s Account of the Shawans or Jaines. , 

Sir Alexander Johnstone’s Accounts of the Inscriptions found in 
Ceylon, are very interesting: but the limits of our work confine us 
to a bare mention of them. 

The Appendix contains, various Thermometrical lables and -re- 
gisters, and numerous plates. 

In this manner, the Royal Asiatic Society have launched their 
first vessel: it is richly freighted ; the raw materials are of the 
highest value; the workmanship of them is excellent: 

“* Spoliis Orientis onusti.” 

May such vessels reach us in. regular and- quick succession ! 
They will add to our stock of information, subjects.of great im- 
portance; open new fields of literary disquisition; enlarge our 
notions on topics familiar to us, and thus entitle the society-to the 
gratitude of artists and scholars, throughout the world. 





Art. VIII.—Ada and other Poems. By Mary Ann Browne, Authoress 
of ‘ Mont Blanc,’ &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 277. London: Longman & Co; 
Hatchard & Son; and W. Benning. 1828. 


We hope that we shall not’ be considered as ungallant critics, if 

we confess that we felt some regret on seeing another volume of 

poems proceed so soon from the hands of Miss Browne. From her 
VOL. VIII. G 
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own account of her years, it seems that she has not yet numbered 
sixteen summers, and already has she given to the world two col- 
lections of her verses! Such precipitance on the part of a young 
lady, who ought still to be at school, is, to say the least of it, 
unadvised. It forms indeed a striking advertisement, to have it 
announced, that, ‘‘ this day is published, Ada, and other poems, 
by a girl of fifteen ;” and it must be presumed, that her friends are 
highly flattered by the notoriety it obtains, both for the young 
authoress and themselves. But they may rest assured, that by 
encouraging her to these precocious displays, they are taking 
the most efficacious steps for the ruin of her genius. They 
teach her to mistake their fond approbation for the voice of general 
fame ; and to set down the compliments, which surprise or good 
nature may bestow on her premature productions, as unequivocal 
indications of her present, as well as of her future pre-eminence, in 
one of the most difficult paths of composition which the whole 
range of literature presents. 

It is with great reluctance-we venture on these observations, as 
we are not now to learn how deeply a sentence, even approaching 
to censure, sinks into the heart of a young female, who has had 
the courage to solicit the applause of the public for her numbers. 
If we had not entertained a favourable opinion of the poetical 
talents of Miss Browne, we should have allowed her to sleep out 
her visions of immortality without interruption. Time is generall 
sure to correct the ambition of mere pretenders to the gift of 

oetry. With such we take no sort of trouble, but suffer them to 
ive on in the enjoyment of every pleasing delusion, which can 
lead them gently to the regions of oblivion, amid the favouring 
smiles of all those who happen to witness the rapidity of their 
progress to that peaceable termination of their labours. 

But in some of Miss Browne's productions, we have seen, or 
fancied we have seen, the germs of a more generous fruitage, than 
that which is but.too commonly presented to our view. It was no 
slight proof of high natural endowments, that, at a period of life, 
when most of her companions had scarcely finished their first 
lessons in music, she should have written verses, to which music 
might not have been unworthily allied. We were among the first 
to recommend her compositions to public notice, because we ob- 
served scattered through them, here and there, some bright 
emanations of mind, which seemed to partake of the poetic 
character. And we have little doubt, that if she had been per- 
suaded to reserve her earliest productions for the domestic circle of 
her friends, to retouch them from time to time, to nurture her 
fancy, and to form her style more upon the models of our elder 
than our modern bards, she might, some years hence, give her 
name to poems not inferior to those of Mrs. Hemans. 

We fear that this premature publicity of Miss Browne’s effu- 
sions will tend only to chill, if not altogether to extinguish, the 
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fire which, if it had been protected from the glare of day, and 
duly fostered, would increase in its intensity, through all that 
stage of existence, on which she has only just entered. She ought 
to have taken warning from Miss Landon, who has almost written 
herself out of such estimation with the public as she had ever 
enjoyed. There may be a few boarding school mademoiselles, 
who still think her poetry delicious; and a few good natured 
critics, who might be disposed to repeat the epithet, and even 
to exaggerate it into ‘‘ extraordinary,” and “ unrivalled ;” but they 
will hardly persuade intelligent readers, that lines of eight or ten 
jingling syllables, ending in rhymes, following each other between 
the margins of fine paper, ornamented with all the paraphernalia 
of clear types and fanciful vignettes, are the essentials of good 
poetry, or any thing at all approaching it. 

Above all things, the young lady, whose volume is before us, 
should avoid the composition of long tales. They are seductive to 
the imagination ; and it would seem, on a superficial view, that 
they are easily planned, and as easily executed. What do they 
require but a few characters and incidents :—an ardent cavalier, 
a beautiful heroine, a castle, a boat, a pirate, a little tossing on the 
sea, and a convenient shipwreck ? With such materials, and a 
slight facility at rhyming, we would undertake that any person of 
ordinary power of mind, should produce, in a few hours, a sufficient 
number of cantos, to occupy some hundred pages in a pretty 
duodecimo. These, with a due appendage of notes and minor 
poems, would be all that the publisline requires, and behold a new 
volume from the pen of ‘‘a young nobleman,” or of “‘ Miss M—,” 
or ‘Miss R—” makes its way all over the town, for a whole 
season of one month, and then, alas, is heard of no more! | 

Such, we fear, will be the fate of ‘Ada and other poems ;’ and of 
every other volume which Miss Browne may publish in the same 
hasty way. She must be given to utiderstand clearly, if she will 
not take a hint, that it is not quite so easy an affair as she imagines, 
to write poeiry. It is not sufficient that she feels ardently, that 
her emotions easily run into words, and those words into lines that 
look like verse. She has only to read one stanza in Gray’s Elegy, 
or one page of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, to perceive how infi- 
nitely deficient in the measure and idiom of poetic composition 
her productions are. She should ask herself a aaa what 
Milton, or even Goldsmith would have said to the following 
passage :— ) 

‘ Alas! why is the human heart 

So full of strife, and guile, and art! 

Howe’er disguised, however fair, 

Deceitful passions still are there ;” -Ada, p. 7. 


or to these lines :— 
‘She lived! and Ada was her name, 
Her sainted mother bore the same: 
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And when her father fondly gazed, 

When her dark eye to his was raised, 

Then she, for whom first flowed the tear, 

Became inexplicably dear ; 

His happiest moments were, when she, 

A playful child, danced at his knee.’— Ada, p. 11. 


Would not the bards have said on hearing such lines, that the 
person who wrote them would have been much more usefully and 
more naturally employed, if she had been the subject of such a 
description, rather than the author of it? But to come even to the 
poets of our own time, what would Moore, or Byron have said, of the 
following account of one of the principal incidents in the tale? 


‘ And Ada and her sire arose, 
Unconscious of their coming woes. 
They turned their steps towards their home, 
And talked of happy days to come. 
But who can speak that maid’s alarm, 
When a rude hand had seized her arm: 
Ere she could shriek, a sudden blow 
Had laid her helpless father low. 
Struck to the earth by villain hand, 
Thecrimson torrent dyed the sand! 
And Ada saw no more,—her brain 
Reeled, and she lost all sense of pain ; 
And the scene swam before her eyes, 
And she became the pirates’ prize. 
Swiftly and silently they bore 
Their senseless captive to the shore.’—Ada, pp. 18, 19. 


It is a common, though a very good criterion of bad verses, to 
print them in the order of prose, in order to ascertain if they have 
any real measure or music in their fall upon the ear. With 
rhymes, that criterion cannot be so easily applied, as they mark 
the lines so obviously ; but had this passage been without such 
artificial assistance, and had it been arranged as prose, who would 
have imagined that it had been intended for poetry? We shall 
give but one more example of this inarticulate and washy compo- 
sition, in order to have it clearly understood that our remarks, if 
they be somewhat harsh, are yet not only just, but fairly due to 
the character of our poetic literature. 


‘ He had a friend,—alas ! that name 
Soon sank before a warmer flame ; 
The tie, by jealousy undone, 
Melted like frost before the sun 
It grew at length a bitter feud, 
And ended in a deed of blood. 
Outlawed, he left his native land, 
The captain of a pirate band! 


“ 
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Leila, he loved in days of bliss, 

And would she now forsake in this ? 

Oh, no !—that heart still fondly clung 

To his, for whom first passion sprung ; 

And when he left his friends, and home, 
An outcast pirate chief to roam, 

Where’er his restless footsteps bent, 

Still with him his sweet Leila went. 

The world might say she rashly loved— 
What cared she, if her heart approved ; 
And friends might blame the sacrifice— 

It seemed a great one to their eyes; 

Alas! they knew not how love binds 
Resistlessly the strongest minds ? 

They know not how his fetters, thrown 
Round hearts, will make them all his own; 
Else they would not have blamed the heart, 
That from its dear one could not part.’ —Ada, pp. 29, 30. 


But why, it may be asked, do we linger over these pages? If 
they be all so insipid, as the extracts which have been quoted, 
why not permit them to reach quietly the destiny which awaits 
them, and spare the feelings of so young an author? Our reply 
is, that we hope the candid exposition of her faults, by no un- 
friendly hand, and for no other purpose than that of her improve- 
ment, may be useful to her, and not altogether uninstructive to 
others. We shall be inundated with a new tide of Lake poetry, 
unless the crowd of misses who threaten us with it, be warned 
in time, to remain at their pianos. If we be anxious for Miss 
Brown’s reputation, that she should not publish more again, it is 
because we hope that a few years will increase is peony of 
judgment, and not impair those of her imagination. e are b 
no means inclined to underrate her talents; or to deny that she 
has, even in this tale which we have introduced to the reader, ex- 
hibited indications of the “divine fire.” As a proof of this we 


shall present the reader with her description of a storm, which 


though it cannot be said to surpass every thing of the sort that 
has been yet written, is really such a piece of true poetry, as can- 
not now be very commonly met with. 


‘ The day passed sadly, and the evening fell— 
The light wind to the last beam sighed farewell ; 
Then calmly o’er the quiet waters crept, 

And on their pure and placid bosom slept. 
The flag drooped heavily against the mast, 
And all was deadly calm, too calm to last ; 
And dark clouds hung along the western sky, 
Like funeral folds of heavy drapery, e 
As if they waited for the daylight’s close, 

To drop their curtains o’er the sun’s repose ; 
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Yet on their ragged edge the last ray tinged, 
And with a deep and golden border fringed, 

And o’er their bosoms lighter clouds careered. 
That, deeply red, surcharged with fire appeared : 
A distant, indistinct and murmuring sound, 
Was all that broke the calm that reigned around, 
And something like a weight, so sultry—warm, 
Hung o’er, forebodings of a thunder storm ; 

Then those dark clouds slowly began to spread 
Their pall-like, sable curtains overhead ; 

And distant thunder like a signal drum, 

Bade heaven’s artillery to battle come ; 

And then that thunder muttered o’er the waves, 
And roused them from their sleep in coral caves ; 
And every billow shook its foamy crest, 

And danced and leaped for joy on ocean’s breast, 
And darted onward with a wild delight, 

Like white plumed warriors rushing to the fight; 
While the red sky its vivid lightnings sent, 

To mingle in the roaring element ; 

And the long whist!e of the ’wakened wind, 
Seemed calling to the clouds that lagged behind. 
Where was the vessel, midst that wild uproar ? 
And where! oh, where was the fair form it bore ? 
Where was the ship ?—’twas indistinctly seen, 
The darksome seas and watery cliffs between— 
Now hidden, as the waves washed o’er its deck— 
Now rising for a moment, a black speck ! 

’Tis gone at last,—I cannot see it more ; 

And where it was, the waves are warring 0’er ; 
And high above the boiling of the surge, 

The sea-birds scream the vessel’s funeral dirge ; 
And the wild shriek of death and agony, 

Is lost amidst the howling of the sea !’—Ada, pp. 46—49. 


Some of the thoughts and images in this passage, are no doubt 
such as may be found in every description of a thunder storm. 
But, we must add, that there are also some which appear to us 
original, and peculiarly conducive to the terror of the scene.— 
What can be more felicitous in every view in which it can be 
taken, than the comparison of the ‘ distant thunder like a signal 
gun,’ bidding the artillery of heaven to come on to the battle? 
It is a comparison of which ‘Milton would not have been ashamed. 
It would have deserved unqualified admiration, if it had not been 
robbed of much of its grandeur by the prettiness that follows it, 
and in which the muttering of the thunder is made, only to 
awaken the waves from their caves of coral. Whoever has seen 
the ocean roused into anger, must also bear testimony to the truth 
and sublimity of the following lines :— 

‘ And every billow shook its foaming crest, 
And danced and leaped for joy on ocean's breast, 
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And darted onwards with a wild delight, 
Like white plumed warriors rushing to the fight.’ 


But when the poet adds, 


‘ And the long whistle of the wakened wind, 
Seemed calling to the clouds that lagged behind ; 


she brings the whole storm within our view and hearing, by an 
idea at once accurate in itself, picturesque in its imagery, and sub- 
lime in its effect. Asa contrast to this fine passage, we shall 
extract her description of a sunset on the tranquil sea, which seems 
to us characterisedly as much of natural beauty, as the former is by 
appropriate sublimity. 


‘ The lengthening shadows told the day was done, 
And on the horizon’s edge reclined the sun, 
Resting on ocean’s breast his blazing brow, 

To gaze on nature ere he plunged below ; 

Then sudden sank, as if in haste to lave 

His fiery tresses in the western wave. ) 
And then came tints as bright as he had been, 
To shed their gentler glories o’er the scene; 

All his reflected radiance shone aloft, 

Lovely as ere he sank, but far more soft. 

As love, released from earthly woe and pain, 

In heaven with purer feelings lives again. 

There, soft as hues the maiden’s lips disclose, 
Blushed the deep crimson of the opening rose ; 
And there the lovelier violet’s purple dye, 

Lived on the rain-bow bosom of the sky ; 

And the bright evening star appeared through all, 
Like fairy-lamp at fairy festival, 

That would remain when all the pageant o'er, 
That splendid vision should appear no more : 
Like faithful passion, that will not decay 

Though hope’s most lovely dreams have past away. 
Beneath that sky the western ocean rolled 

Its rippling waves, a sea of liquid gold ; 

And as soft winds held o’er it playful strife, 

It heaved its bosom “like a thing of life!” —Ada, pp. 61,63. 


The mind that has produced these passages, at the early age of 
sixteen, evidently must be one of no ordinary, faculties. It can 
only require cultivation, and intensity to render it capable of at- 
taining distinction in our literature. The minor poems in the vo- 
lume are generally creditable performances. Mr. Moore will not 
be displeased to find his early labours thus prettily celibrated. 


‘ Stanzas written in Moore’s Irish Melodies. 


‘ Wild breathings of the Emerald Isle ! 
Your sounds are very dear to me; 
Full many a sad hour ye beguile, 
With your enchanting melody. 
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‘ Whence do ye come, sweet orphan strains? 

Who knows to whom ye owe your birth? 
Oh! scarce a record now remains, 
To tell us ye are things of earth. 


‘ Was it some spirit wandering o’er 
This world, with music from the spheres, 
Alighted on your lovely shore, 
And breathed ye first to mortal ears! 


‘ Blest be his name who rescued ye, 
And caught your lingering, dying tone ; 
And mingled your wild melody 
With sweet creations of his own. 


‘ While years and time pursue their march, 
That name shall live without decay ; 
As brilliant as the rainbow’s arch, 
But not like that to fade away. 


‘ Twas he who made you doubly sweet, 
Who gave ye your immortal fame ; 
And while ye live, ye shall repeat, 
And breathe in every tone, his name.’—p. 120. 


_ Every one who has heard the Irish melodies, will agree with us 
in admiring these stanzas, and particularly the application of the 
epithet ‘ orphan’ to those strains, than which no expression could 
be more appositely chosen. We regret that we have no room for 
the agreeable stanzas on “Flowers,” The following poem entitled 
‘ The Happiest Time,’ will, however, fully atone for their absence. 
It closes, as we are happy to observe many of Miss Browne’s 
effusions terminate, in a strain that rises naturally and piously to 
that great source of Being, from whom we derive every thing we 
possess. 


‘ When are we happiest ?—when the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest; 
When cheerful sounds upon the fresh winds borne, 
Tell man resumes his work with blither zest ; 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen— 
Are we the happiest then? 


‘ Alas, those roses !—they will fade away, 
And thunder-tempests will deform the sky; 
And summer heats bid the spring buds decay, 
And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry ; 
And nothing beauteous may adorn the scene, 
To tell what it hath been ! 


‘ When are we happiest ?—in the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee ? 
How soon,—how very soon, such pleasures pall ! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow colouring flee ; 
Its poison flow’rets brave the sting of care: 
We are not happy there! 
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‘ Are we the happiest, when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers? 
When goeth round the laugh of harmless mirth, 
And when affection, from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? , 
Bliss! is it there thou art ? 


‘ Oh, no!—not there ; it would be happiness 
Almost like heaven’s, if it might always be, 
Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity ; 
But they are things of earth, and pass away,— 
: They must, they must decay! 


‘ Those voices must grow tremulous with years, 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom ; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And at the last, close darkly in the tomb. 
If happiness depend on them alone, 
How quickly is it gone ! 


‘ When are we happiest, then ?—oh ! when resigned 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may brim ; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth! and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth in his mercy joy or pain : Pid 
Oh! we are happiest then !’ 


The lines on music, are prettily imagined and expressed. We 
would refer the reader also to the sacred poems, which will be 
found at the end of the volume. They afford the most favourable 
proofs of the attention which has been paid to this young lady’s 
religious education. 3 








Art. IX—1. Elogi Sacri di Evasio Leone Carmelitano, con annotanzi. 
2 vols. 16mo. Firenze: 1825. 


2. Prediche alla Corte di Monsignor A. Turchi, 1 vol. 8vo. Milano: 1826. 


THE simple but impressive eloquence of the first preachers of 
Christianity, was imitated by their successors through ages of per- 
secutions and tribulations, while its essential characteristics, humi- 
lity of spirit, sincerity of zeal, and energy of faith, tended to keep 
the sacred oratory within the reach of general and popular compre- 
hension. Afterwards, when the new religion gained the ascendancy 
in the political world, when it became the faith of the Caesars and 
of the patrician ranks, some of the expounders of the sacred word 
became more studied in the arrangement of their periods, - pulpit 
eloquence grew into an art, the rules of which were’ derived from 
the examples of the great orators of antiquity. We find splendid 
specimens of elocution in the writings of several of the Greek and 
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Latin fathers, such as Gregory, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Ber- 
nard. After the destruction of the empire, Latin continued to be 
the language of the western churches, and especially of Italy, and 
we have homilies in that language by Italian bishops of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Their merit, however, with regard to com- 

osition, seems to be on a level with the general character of letters 
in that iron age. 

During the turbulent period of Frederick ITJ.’s reign, we read of 
popular preachers, such as Fra Giovanni da Vicenza, who acted as 
peace-maker between the hostile Italian commonwealths, in some 
of which, especially at Verona, he obtained paramount influence, 
and even sovereign power. He convoked in the year 1233, ina 
plain near the Adige, a general assembly of the Lombard cities; 
the people of Verona, of Mantua, of Vicenza, of Brescia, of Padua, 
and of Treviso, repaired there with their respective carrocci; the 
patriarch of ren the Marquis of Este, the famous Eccelino, 
and many other bishops, lords, and commons, from other cities, 
came, unarmed and mostly barefooted in sign of penitence; it is 
reported that the multitudes assembled on that occasion amounted 
to four hundred thousand individuals. Fra Giovanni mounted on 
a platform raised sixty cubits above the ground, he exhorted his 
audience in the name of God and the church, to restore peace, and 
to give and receive mutually the osculum pacis; after the token of 
forgiveness was exchanged among the astonished hearers, he 
threatened with excommunication all those who should break the 
os peace, and this re-establishment of harmony, which was 

owever, of short duration, was sealed on the spot by the contract 
of marriage between the son of the Marquis of Este, the chief of 
the Guelphs, with Adelaide, niece of Eccelino, the head of the 
Guibelins. 

Such was the influence of preachers in those tumultuous ages, in 
those times of faction and contention,when religion was often mixed 
with politics, and when monks and missionaries acted as statesmen 


and ambassadors. In the fifteenth century, Father Savonearola, a- 


Dominican monk of Ferrara, living in the convent of St. Mark, at 


‘Florence, agitated. the whole commonwealth by means of his 


sermons. Assuming the inspired tone of the prophets, he threat- 
ened his countrymen, all Italy, with the vengeance of Heaven 


for their depravities.. During a time of profound peace, he pre-. 


dicted the irruption of foreign hosts, and the desolation of his 


country. .And his threats were realized, by the invasion of the. 


French under Charles VIII., from which epoch the calamities of 
Italy began. Savonarola’s fame was then wonderfully increased, 
his consequence became great with the rulers of the republic, and 
he was sent with four other citizens to harangue the French 
Monareh on his passage through Lucca. Charles received him 
with great distinction. Savonarola became afterwards obnoxious 
to the Medici as well as to the court of Rome; after the expulsion 
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of Piero, he proposed a form of. government entirely popular, “in 
sueh a manner as not to trust in the hands of a few, the security and 
liberty of the many.” His enemies endeavoured repeatedly to stop. 
the course of his eloquence, and finally succeded in destroying him. 

A specimen of Savonarola’s eloquence, will give an idea of the 
style of those early times: After having prayed for the conversion 
of obstinate sinners, he thus concluded :— 


‘I can do no more, my strength fails me: Dost thou see, O Lord, that 
these wicked men laugh at me, that they obstruct the good exertions of 
thy servant? Every one mocks us, and we are become the scorn of the 
world. We have prayed, we have shed tears, we have sobbed and sighed, 
but to no effect. Where is thy providence, where are thy promises and 
thy fidelity? Do not delay, O Lord, that the faithless and wicked people 
may not say, Ubi est Deus eorum? Thou seest that the wicked become. 
worse every day, that they are incorrigible. Extend, therefore, thy hand, 
O Lord, and make them feel thy power. I have no more to say, I can 
but weep; I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldst listen to us for our. 
merit, but through the goodness and the merits of thy son. Have mercy 
on thy sheep, who are crowded here in sadness and fear. Thou lovest 
them, for them thou wert fastened to that cross. If I am unworthy do not 
spare me, but what have thy sheep done? IT am the sinner here, yet do 
not weigh my sins, O Lord, against me, but listen rather to the voice of 
thy goodness, of thy heart, and make us all feel the effects of thy mer- 
cies.” (Here both preacher and audience broke into loud wailings and 
tears. ) 


This rude but stirring eloquence became altered, but not for the 
better, in the course of the following century. Political excite- 
ment was over, and the extinction of the popular governments 
checked those bursts of oratory, which had been familiar to the 
monks and missionaries of former times. Orators now confined 
themselves to the scholastic method, introduced syllogisms and lo- 
gical distinctions, interlarded with numerous quotations from sacred 
and also prophane authors. It was at this period that Cardinal 
Bembo, being asked why he did not attend the Lent sermons, re- 
plied, ‘‘ What should I do there? Must I listen to the eternal dise- 
putations between Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and then Aristotle ~ 
coming in as a third party, to terminate the question ?” Psa 

The model of Italian prose writers was Boccaccio, whose abun- 
dant epithets and long periods could not always suit the energy of 
oratorical address.. Others resorted to the poets, and borrowed their, 
brilliant descriptions and florid images, and this taste has continued. 
to em in Italian oratory down to our days. t  eieiel 

ather Panigarola has left behind him the. fame of an elaquent: 
preacher. The exordium of a sermon which he. delivered .at Bo-. 
logna, at a time when suspicions of plague had alarmed the citizens, 
Is quoted as a specimen of descriptive oratory, admirably calculated, 
to excite the fears of his hearers, by the vivid images.it exhibited 
of the calamities of that dreadful scourge. Le fy ae 
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- ' Tt is a remarkable fact, that the seventeenth century, the age of 
corruption of Italian literature, produced Segneri, a Jesuit, who 
was the real founder of Italian pulpiteloquence. Segneri perceived 
the faults of the orators who had preceded him; he disliked their 
scholastic dryness, and the extravagant conceits of the prose writers 
of his own time. He therefore turned to the Latin and Greek ora- 
tors, to form his style. His oratory is fluent, yet dignified ; above 
all, it bears the mark of sincerity, for Segneri was a true Christian 
missionary. His conceptions, however, are sometimes unequal ;. 
he is not altogether free from the pedantic tone of his age, from the 
abuse of figures, and especially of similitudes; and he appears 
often weak in his arguments, and deficient in sound criticism. Yet 
Segneri’s great object was the conviction of his hearers. “I pro- 
pose to myself,” he says in his preface, ‘‘ at the beginning of every 
sermon, to demonstrate some Christian truth, and to demonstrate it 
in good earnest.” A zealous labourer in God’s vineyard, he tra- 
velled over Italy in all seasons and weathers, mostly on foot, preach- 
ing to the most remote populations, who flocked to listen to him, 
and even followed him to great distances, in his peregrinations. He 
composed also short hymns, called Laud, in a plain easy style, to 
be sung by the congregation, suited to the intellect of the unedu- 
cated classes, and which have been adopted by most of the reli- 
gious congregations in Italy. Segneri’s merit induced Pope Inno- 
cent XII. to appoint him preacher to the Papal court, an office he 
held for three years ; after which, worn out by exertion, he died in 
1624, leaving behind him the fame of an immaculate and truly 
apostolic missionary. Already, by his assiduous application to 
study in early life, he had undergone severe illness, which had 
rendered him deaf. He bore this affliction with Christian resigna- 
tion, saying that his deafness, by insulating him from mankind, 
would assist him in concentrating his mind in the contemplation of 
the works and of the word of God. Segueri’s Quaresimale, or se- 
ries of sermons for the Lent, is his principal work. Of his ‘ser- 
mons, the one on the forgiveness of our enemies, that on purga- 
tory» and his panegyric of St. Stephen, are the most admired. 
ome Tuscan priests found fault with Segneri’s language, for 
he was by birth a Roman, but Parini undertook his defence, 
and showed that his diction is the most unexceptionable part of 
his works. That he laboured under some of the faults of his age, 
we have already stated, but his style was classic and chaste com- 
pared to the inflated inanities of most of the seicentisti?. One of 
these, in a panegyric of Mary Magdalen, said, that she bathed 
the feet of the Saviour with her suns (poetice eyes) and wiped them 
with her streams (i. e. her flowing tresses). And these were con- 
sidered in the seventeeth century, as rhetorical gems. Segneri 
contributed to stop the contagion of bad taste. 
Father Francis of Arezzo, afterwards Cardinal Casino, suc- 
ceeded Seoneri in his office of papal preacher, and distin- 
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guished himself for the boldness and severity with which he 
spoke truth to the not always willing ears of the great, whom he 
addressed; he lashed without mercy the vices of the upper 
classes, without sparing the clergy. This, however, did not in- 
jure him in the opinion of Pope Clement XI., who bestowed on 
him a Cardinal’s Sat: in 1712. Casini then revised his sermons 
attentively, and having corrected the faults of style into which 
he had fallen in earlier life, he published the collection in three 
volumes folio, which he dedicated to the Pope. In the general 
reformation of taste, which took place in Italian literature towards 


the middle of the eighteenth century, sacred oratory had also its 


part. Turchi, a Capuchin monk, afterwards Bishop of Parma, is 


the most celebrated of modern Italian preachers. His Homilies 
are full of warmth, the language is concise, the thoughts are lofty, 


the figures generally appropriate, but he was too inclined to de- 


clamation, especially after his elevation to the episcopal see. But 
then the French revolution had began, and the clergy of Italy 
felt, and not without reason, alarmed at the progress of the 
storm, and at its vicinity to their own country, they were elo- 


quent in their own defence, for which one can hardly blame 


them, especially after the French councils had assumed a des- 
perate and lawless character, and one and madly proclaimed 
their open enmity against the Christian Religion indiscriminately. 
It was at that epoch, in 1793, that Turchi thundered forth in 
his episcopal church of Parma, against the impious men, who had 
proclaimed in their folly that there was no God. Thus it was 
that in his two Homilies on Christian liberty, and on the equality 
of the Gospel, he poured forth all the eloquence of his mind to 
expose the shallowness of the pretended equality and nominal 
liberty which the anarchists of France promised to their deluded 
countrymen. 

Turchi has been accused of too great indulgence for the great 
of his time, and of too determinate an hostility against the false 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. If the latter be a failing, 
it was certainly a very natural one in a Catholic Bishop, Turchi 
is, however, still considered as the best orator of his time ; and his 
Sermons and general Orations have gone through repeated edi- 
tions. Several volumes of them have been published from his 
MSS. since his death. And here we may wig that works 
on religious subjects are still the most in demand in Italy; those 
of no poet, historian, or philosopher, can boast so many editions as 
popular works of piety. 

Of the Italian preachers of our times, we can speak from ex- 
perience. We have assisted at many sermons, in several of the 
principal cities of Italy, and especially at Rome, which is the centre 
of all clerica! discipline. We remember the effect which some of 
those preachers produced upon us, their energy, their vivid images, 
and eloquent, though somewhat dramatic delivery, seemed to carry 
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every thing before them. This was, however, years ago; now prd- 
bably we should feel less under the influenceofthe charm. But the 
taste of the Italians is still poetical, they are fond of imagery, of 
brilliant striking figures, they delight in harmony, and the orator 
must appeal both to their imagination and to the senses. The 
grave, unimpassioned address of an English preacher, would make 
little impression on them. They would find his discourse too 
logical to understand. In this, as well as in many other points, 
allowance must be made for the difference of national tastes. 

We have now before us, a specimen of modern Italian eloquence, 
in the eulogies, the title of which we have prefixed to this article, 
Of their popularity we have evidence in the title page, this being 
the ninth edition. On perusal, we have found in them the same 
beauties, and some of the faults which we have already observed as 
having attended Italian eloquence for more than a century past. 
Father Leone, has taken a correct view of the legitimate object of 
a christian panegyric. 1t is not with him merely, an elaborate dis- 
play of the merit of his champion, an eloquent narrative of his life; 
it is the earnest address of the minister of religion, who in bestow- 
ing the just tribute of praise to the departed, draws from it an 
urgent inference of imitation, and demonstrates the happy effects 
of a righteous course, the blessed example of active charity, the joy 
of the soul in communion with God. He never loses sight of the 
useful application of his facts. He has also been very happy in 
the choice of his principal subjects. Noobscure name, buried in 
the legends of ‘the dark ages, that might excite the sneers of the 
incredulous, or awaken the suspicions of the sceptic, attracts his 
attention. The subjects of his discourses are known to his au- 
dience, to Italy, to the world at large. The first of them is St. 
Vincent, of Paul, one of the greatest philanthropists that christia- 
nity has produced ; a man who was brought up a shepherd,—was 
taken afterwards a slave into Barbary ;—restored to his country, he 
became a village curate, was preceptor to Cardinal de Retz; then 
almoner to the gallies, rector of a college, director of the missions; 
but, always through the vicissitudes of a chequered life, was alive 
to the inspirations of benevolence. He was the first founder of 
foundling and orphan hospitals, he was the promoter of that most 
admirable institution of the Charity Sisters ; he established hos- 
a for the prisoners, for the insane, for the galley slaves; asy- 
ums for the old and helpless ; colleges for missionaries ; seminaries 
for students; in short, his charity embraced almost all the wants 
of mankind, and institutions derived from him, are to be found in 
every part of France; establishments, justly observes Cardinal 


Maury, much more creditable to our species, than all the pompous 
edifices of Louis XIV. 


‘ He was not, exclaims his eulogist, Leone, one of those false devotees 
who in their barren and selfish piety, can only bestow useless tears and 
hypocritical sighs on the miseries of their brethren. All his actions had 
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motion and life, from his wish of seeing his country and the whole world 
happy. His property he shared with the poor. Charity, that virtue, the 
purest pattern of which has been left us by the Divine author of christian 
morality, that virtue through which Paul wished to be accursed for his 
brethren, is often confounded by name, with a mere instinct of compassion, 
proceeding from animal sensibility, or from an ambitious vanity, but which, 
not being derived from heaven, can neither be durable nor true. Unless 
guided by a principle superior to human feeling and passions ; benevolence 
will degenerate into partiality, inconstancy and selfishness. Such was not 
the case with Vincent de Paul. 

‘ From the humble cares of his paternal flocks in an obscure corner in 
Aquitaine, had Vincent removed first to the University of Zaragoza, and 
thence to the Academy of Toulouse. Being afterwards taken as captive to 
Tunis, he reclaimed to Christ the wretched renegade whose chains he 
wore; then returning as David in triumph over the Philistines, he repaired 
to Rome, where among the Catacombs, strewed with the hallowed remains 
of the early christian confessors, he learned to despise the applause of the 
world. Thence recalled to his native country, the confidence of a power- 
ful minister, and the esteem of the king, seemed to flatter him with the 
prospect of attaining the highest dignities of the church in the French 
capital ; but Vincent, deaf to every voice that did not proceed from heaven, 
averted himself from the alluring smiles of the great, and alone, unknown, 
on foot, attended only by his virtues, he ran, where sunk in ignorance 
and dejection, and often in guilt, that portion of society lay doomed to 
expiate in the fields the exorbitant luxury and effeminacy of the metro- 
polis. Many of the provinces of France were at that time suffering from 
famine, and from the effect of civil and religious wars ; the cottages were 
burnt, the.churches destroyed, faith and hope had forsaken the wretched 
peasantry. But all obstacles to Vincent’s giant strides proved vain. 
Equalling in the rapidity of his progress the march of the conqueror, whom 
God’s wrath permits at times to chastise nations, he proceeded through 
towns and villages, through fields and forests, every where preaching, 
advising, correcting, every where proclaiming the consolations of the 
gospel, the true philosophy of the unfortunate. The forlorn inhabitants 
acknowledged in him a father, a brother, a friend, a man of God in short, 
who made their love, justice, and order ; a man simple and poor like them- 
selves, who taught them by his example to lift their views beyond the 
boundaries of time, and its ephemeral joys, and to rely on him who counts 
the tears, and blesses the labours of the low; and to cherish again an ex- 
istence against which heaven and earth had till then appeared to have 
conspired. Things soon changed their aspect over the country; new huts 
were raised ; altars were reconstructed ; the population formed again one 
family, and France beheld inhabited by exemplary christians, those fields 
where Vincent had found beings scarcely worthy the name of men. 

‘ You, that among the bustle and pleasures of the capital honour, in your 
eloquent declamations with the names of fanatics and impostors, those 
ministers of the sanctuary, who fly from the splendour of cities to labour 
in God’s calling amidst the loneliness of rustic districts, leave for a mo- 
ment the pompous idleness of your cabinet, follow the steps of the inde- 
fatigable missionary, who proceeds to the extremities of a vast empire, 
not daunted by difficulties and privations; contemplate the power which 
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his apostolic voice exerts over the simple heart of his hearers, the 

he spreads round him; the dissensions he appeases ; the disorders he-re- 
forms ; hear the blessings of the mothers, the orphans, the helpless and 
the oppressed, which follow him after his departure, and then say :—Could 
you wish to see incredulity spread itself from the capital to the provinces ? 
Could you, who call yourselves the friends, the advocates of humanity, have 
a heart to fill up the measure of woe of these humble classes, already but 
too ill-portioned in this world? And yet such must be the effect of incre- 
dulity among the poor,’ for what greater calamity could there be for 
them than to be condemned to brood in their anguish over their humilia- 
tion and poverty, to stifle sobs and swallow tears, without having any 
thing. to expect from earth, any thing to hope from heaven ?’”—pp. 92—99, 


After relating how Vincent supported thousands of poor by 
means of charitable subscriptions, how he distributed several mil- 
lions of livres among the inhabitants of the frontier provinces, which 
had been desolated by war, how he established the great hospital of 
Paris, which Henry IV. had projected, and Mary of Medici had 
began but abandoned, the eulogist exhibits Vincent admitted to the 
councils of Princes. It was in the war between the parliament and 
the court, during the minority of Louis XIV. when the capital was 
besieged by the troops of the Queen Regent and of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, that incent proceeded from Paris to Compeigne, to plead like 
another Flavian before Theodosius, the cause of the unfortunate 
inhabitants who were reduced to famine; he remonstrated with 
Anne of Austria, telling her it was not just to cause the ruin of a 
whole population, in order to punish a few individuals, and he stated 
boldly, that since the presence of the Cardinal was the originator, 
the pretext of all the dissentions, it was advisable that he should be 
removed from the ministry. He went further, he expostulated with 
the haughty minister himself, he advised him to make for the safety 
of the state, the sacrifice of an office, under the burthen of which 
he was sinking. Vincent expected after this, on his return to 
Paris, to be exiled from the kingdom, but, to the honour of the 
Queen be it said, he continued to have access at court, and was 
present at the conferences with the Duke of Orleans and the Prince 
of Condé, for the final pacification of France. It was on one of 
these occasions, that Condé having offered him a seat by him, 
Vincent observed : ‘“‘ Your Royal Highness perhaps does not know 
that I am the son of a poor peasant.” ‘To which the Prince replied 
by quoting the line: Moribus et vita nobilitatur homo. His influ- 
ence at court Vincent employed to favour the worthy, he never 
asked any thing for any of his relations, and not even for his 
favorite congregation of the Missions, which he left at his death 
poor and in debt. 

And here our orator, Leone, addressing himself to some of the 
dignitaries of the church, thus feelingly exclaims: ‘‘ You who fanc 
that the eminence of human rank you have attained entitles you to 
the indulgence of proud and pampered idleness—you who enrich 
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Egypt with the spoils of the Tabernacle, who with the ‘substance 


of the poor, feed the appetites of the flesh, learn ye from’ Vincent, 
the proper use which religion and your country expects you to 
make of that wealth, and of those honours which have been con- 
ferred on you.” | 

Leone then records Vincent’s affecting exertions for the establish- 
ment of a foundling hospital, by which thousands of innocent 
victims of human corruption and human barbarity were yearly 
snatched from destruction. Before his time those poor creatures 
were sold in Paris at twenty sols a head, mostly to women afflicted 
by diseases, who took them to their breasts to ease them of an 
impure nutriment. Thus the children perished in great numbers, 
and if they escaped, it was to run still greater danger.of misery 
and infamy. Vincent began by sheltering twelve of these uafortu- 
nate little ones; he went on increasing the number until at last the 
means of support failed him. He assembled them one day when he 
was expected to preach in the church of St. Lazare, and ascending 
the pulpit, his eyes bathed with tears, he pronounced this affecting 
allocution to the females of his audience: 


‘ Now, tadies, these are the children you have adopted in the name of 
Christian charity. You have been their mothers through grace, since 
their mothers by nature had forsaken them. See now whether you will 
forsake them also, and for ever. Be now their judges, for their life and 
their death is in your hands. I shall now without further delay collect 
your votes. It is time.to pronounce their sentence; there they stand be- 
fore you, they shall live if you continue to take care of them, but 1 declare 
to you, now before God, they must all die to morrow if you forsake them.” 


Tears and loud offers 6f assistance answered the Orator, gifts and 
subscriptions were collected.on the spot, and that same day, in 
the same church, the Foundling hospital of Paris was founded, 
with an income of forty thousand livres.* , 

Well might a Christian orator exclaim, with our eulogist Leone, 
“ these are the answers of the religion of Christ to the abuses of 
the infidels ; these are the triumphs of which no other system of 
devotion can ever boast.” | 

The institution of the Charity Sisters also owes its first origin 
to the active zeal of Vincent of Paul. These young women, 
many of them of good families, devote themseives to take care of 
the sick in the hospitals, being bound by no everlasting vows, 
but detained only. by the simple impulse of charity. _ The last. but 
not least of Vincent’s creations, was that of the Congregation of 
the Missions, to the exertions and the principles of which, Voltaire 
himself has rendered justice. 
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* Some of our readers ‘may recollect a painting in one of the lateral’ 
chapels in the church of St. Sulpice at Paris, illustrative of this affecting 
circumstance. | | | 
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Such is the splendid subject, which the Orator before us has ses 
lected for his two firsteulogies. And.certainly panegyrics like these 
become an abundant source of moral lessons and Christian precept, 

The next eulogy contained in these volumes is that of Philip 
Neri, another 8 ah ey who was called the Apostle of Rome, 
and who devoted himself chiefly to the education of children. He 
was the founder of the Oratorios, a religious musical entertainment 
which is still continued at Rome, in the church of the Congrega- 
tion, which is called. by his name. The second volume contains 
the panegyric of Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, of Franco da Siena, a 
Carmelite friar, and a funeral oration on the Bishop of Fermo; all 
which exhibit favourable specimens of modern Italian pulpit 
eloquence. 





Art. X.—Memorials of Shakspeare, or Sketches of his Character and 
Genius; with a prefatory and concluding Essay and notes. By 
_ Nathan Drake, M. D. H. A. L. 8vo. p. 494. London: Colburn. 1828, 


WE have to congratulate: the lovers of Shakspeare, upon the new 
monument to the fame of their favourite author, with which Dr. 
Drake has presented them in the work before us. The volume 
cons:sts principally of a collection of the more remarkable tributes 
which has been paid to the genius of Shakspeare, by writers both 
of our own and of other countries, in later times. Avoiding such 
volumes as have been expressly dedicated to the examination of 
the works of the great poet, the editor has aimed at bringing into 
juxtaposition as many as possible of those criticisms which were 
likely to be found only mixed up with*other matter in various 
publications, and in a form, of course, which prevented them from 
being conveniently attached to any edition of that original text 
which they often served so happily to illustrate. Proceeding 
upon this principle, he has brought together twenty-four different: 
sketches, many of which are of the highest value, and the whole 
of which form perhaps the best school of Shaksperian criticism 
that has yet been given to the public. 

At the head of the list, we are particularly gratified to find an 
outline of a lecture delivered in the year 1813, by Mr. Coleridge. 
The present discourse, although in the form in which we have it 
here, only the skeleton, probably, of what it was when actually 
delivered, is altogether worthy of the genius of its author, and 
presents us with an estimate of the character of Shakspeare as a 
dramatist, to the comprehensiveness of which nothing can be 
added. By the bye, we cannot help remarking that we find here 
the origin of a simile which Mr. Campbell has adopted in his 
“‘ Essay on the History of English Poetry,” and which we had 
always. admired as one of exquisite ingenuity and elegance.— 
Speaking of some of the pedantic Scottish poets of the fifteenth, 
century, Mr. Campbell says, ‘‘ the rest of them, when they meant 
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to. be most eloquent; tore up words. from the, Latin, which aever 
took root in the language, dike children making a mock garden. with 
flowers and branches stuck tn the ground, which speedily . wither. 
ne passage to which we allude in. Mr. Coleridge’s, lecture, is as 
follows :-— . Recah: fe . 


‘ One character attaches to-all true poets ;—they write from a: principle 
within, independent. of every thing without. The work ofa true poet, 
in its form, its shapings and modifications, is distinguished from: all other 
works that assume. to belong to.the class of poetry, as ,a natural from an 
artificial flower; or. as the mimic garden of a child: from.an enamelled 
meadow. In the former the flowers are broken from their stems, and 
stuck in the ground; they are beautiful to the eye, and fragrant 'to the 
sense; but their colours soon fade, and their odour is transient: as the 
smile of the planter; while the meadow may be visited again and again 
with renewed delight; its beauty is innate in the soil, and its bloom is of 
the freshness of nature.’ 


Do we mistake, in ascribing also to Mr. Coleridge, the 11th, of 
Dr. Drake’s Selections, entitled, ‘‘ On the Method of Shakspeare,” 
which he has extracted from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana? 
Not only from a strong similarity which this disquisition bears in 
doctrine and illustration to a paper in the Friends, but. from a, 
singular something in the style, which we feel, without. being well 
able to describe, we should be disposed to aver .of it, too, Aut 
Erasmi aut: Diaboli. Be its author, however, who he may, it is,a 
delicious composition, full of truth and beauty, and. fitted to:win 
at once the reason and the heart. We have no.wish to puff, the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, of which, we.do not recollect,to have 
ever before read a page; but if it contain many such gems of pre-. 
ciousness as this, it deserves the public DANGAEB., As for the. 
‘ still superior ability’ with which Dr. Drake assures us its scien- 
tific department is conducted; on that point we beg, for the. 
present, to be allowed to remain sceptical. When the Doctor 
tells us too, that the writer of this article ‘has expressed himself 
in one or two instances, in language not sufficiently qualified,’ it. 
would have been obliging, had he pointed. out, the lapses to. which 
he alludes. a little more distinctly.. But.our worthy Editor has. 
but a very dim conception, of certain, doctrines, occasionally pro- 
pounded by the critics, whom he has here brought together ; and is 
ever and anon letting us understandas much, in the most ludicrous, 
way imaginable. His great aim, and it is at least a very. good 
natured one, is to agree, if possible, with all parties; but he occa- 
sionally finds it. no easy matter to bring into. apparent reconcile- 
ment, some of the more refractory of the opposing theorists. .When- 
ever he meets with an argument or speculation, however, stated 
in good. set terms, he generally makes a point of assenting to it, 
whether he understands it or not. + off 

Of. French criticism on Shakspeare, the volume,affords us onl 
two. specimens, one from the peas of Madame de Stael, the other 
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from the * Nouveaux Mélanges Historiques et Litteraires” of M: 
Villemain. Neither abounds in deep or very discriminating reflec-~ 
tions ; although the latter in particular, is rather an elaborate piece 
of composition. The capacity of Madame de Stael, for appre- 
hending or doing justice to the gentle and majestic genius of 
Shakspeare, samba gathered from her genuine French admiration 
of La Harpe’s cold and flippant translation, or travestie of 


*She loved me, for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her, that she did pity them ;’ 


the touching simplicity and nature of which the Frenchman per- 
verts in to the smart and fantastic antithesis, 


‘ Elle aima mes malheurs, et j’aimais sa pitie ;’ | : 


and this Madame de Stael calls, “translating ably into truth!” 
Otway and Rowe, too, she informs us, wrote their tragedies in the 
style of Shakspeare! After which, we need scarcely be surprised 
at finding her affirming, that “‘ Otway, in his Venice Preserved, 
almost equalled his model.” Of M. Villemain’s Dissertation, 
yr it is hardly possible to know what to make. © Its alternation. 
of praise and censure is the most unintelligible see-saw we have: 
met with for a long while; and fairly perplexes our best endea- 


vours' to understand what the opinions of the writer really are. 


At one time he expresses himself in terms of such unqualified 
admiration, as would lead us to conclude, that he estimated the. 
object of his panegyric, as decidedly the yreatest dramatic poet 
the world had ever seen; and deemed his violations of the letter 
of the law, prescribed by a bigotted and unreasoning criticism, as 
amply justified by the end which he was thereby enabled to attain. 
No sooner, however, has he made apparently the most ample 
animadversions to this effect, than he returns to his lamentation: 
over what he considers the irregularities and extravagances cf 
Shakspeare—to whom he imputes all manner of pedantry and 
affectation in language, while he denies to him any thing like 
dramatic system at all; and contends, that he obeyed no law or 
principle whatever, in his compositions, except his own caprice, 
or the equally fickle taste of the rude populace for whom he wrote. 
“His language,” for all this, M. Villemain assures us, ‘ formed 
the treasury, on which the elegant writers of the reign of Queen 
Anne amply drew ;” an affirmation which, we apprehend, will be’ 
considered by all who know any thing about the history of our: 
literature, as sufficient of itself to settle M. Villemain’s preten- 
sions to be heard upon the subject of Shakspeare’s English style. 
Other mistakes, as to mere matters of fact, occur in almost every 
page of the criticism, which we have not room to point out. 

To the student of the critical literature of the present day, we: 
need not say that no writer has done greater justice to the genius of 
Shakspeare, than the celebrated Augustus William Schlegel. Some. 
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ofthe very best of Dr. Drake’s selections, are from his ** Lectures 
on Dramatic Art.and Literature.” His brother Frederick’s “‘ His- 
tory of Literature,” supplies also a: few striking remarks on the 
nationality of Shakspeare. Of the remaining sketches, the most 
valuable are from Mr. Campbell’s Essay on the History of English 
Poetry, the Edinburgh and Quarterly “rez Lessing’s Drama- 


_turgia, and the Specimens of our old Dramatists by Mr. C. Lamb. 


All these are written with a power worthy of the subject, and nearly 
without exception, in a spirit that cannot but satisfy the most 
affectionate admirers of Shakspeare. | 

How striking, and at the same time how gratifying, is the con- 
trast presented by all this enthusiastic and yet enlightened admira- 
tion, to the style of criticism which, in former ages, was some- 
times employed, even among ourselves, in reference to the works 
of our distinguished countryman. Even but a few years after his 
death, when the memory of what he had been was yet fresh in the 
hearts of all, the two friends (Heminge and Condell) to whom he 
left the charge of his fame, in dedicating the first edition of: his 
collected plays to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, charac- 
terize the precious offering as consisting of “ trifles” (that is the 
word) almost beneath the notice of these illustrious ‘personages: 
This, however, it may be said, was merely the style of the day;— 
the etiquette according to which. it was customary for rank to be 
addressed by literature.. And truly we are not disposed :seriously 
to attribute to the two surviving “‘ comrades” of the bard, any 
blindness to the genius of their departed friend, when we cast our 
eye upon the opposite page of their venerable folio, and read the 
terms in which, when they have made their escape. from the pre- 
sence of nobility, they express themselves, in their address ‘‘ tothe 
great variety of readers,” touching him who, “ as he. was,” they 
beautifully remark, “‘a happy imitator of nature, was amost.gentle 
expresser of it;”-——or when, turning the leaf, we come to the ad- 
mirable verses which they have given us from the .pen of : Ben 
Johnson, ‘f To the memory of my beloved, the author, and what 
he has left us,” in which he celebrates in so high a: strain ‘the 
memory of the “‘ sweet swan of.-Avon,” telling us, that although 


‘¢ The soul of his age ; 

The applause, delight, and wonder of the stage!” 
he yet : oe | 
: ‘“‘ Was not for an age, but forall time;” 
and that ft 

‘‘ Nature herself was proud of his designs, | 

. And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines.” _ 


But. let us descend for only about half a century, and to come to the 
era when our critics by profession first undertook to discuss the 


merits of Shakspeare. 
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_. Some time about: the year 1678, appeared, without-date, a little 
volume, entitled, “‘ The Tragedies of the last age, considered and 
examined, ‘by the practice of: the ancients, and the common sense 
of all ages; by ‘Thomas Rymer, of Gray’s Inn, Esq.” ‘The treatise 
isin the form of a letter to a friend, and commences with an enu- 
meration of what the writer calls ‘‘ the choicest and most applauded 
English tragedies of this last age ; as Rollo, A King and no King; 


The. Maid’s Tragedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Othello and — 


Julius Cesar, by Shakspeare, and Cataline, by worthy Ben.” »: All 
these productions he proposes to review in order; but ‘ I would 
only have you,” says he, §‘ beforehand, advertised that you will 
find me ty’d to no certain style, nor laying my reasons together in 
form and method. You will find me sometimes reasoniig, some- 
times declaiming, sometimes citing authority for common sense ; 
sometimes uttering as my own, what may be found in any book- 
shop.in the nation; sometimes doubting when I might be positive, 
arid sometimes confident out of season ; sometimes turning tragedy 
into what is light and comical, and sporting when I should ‘be 
serious.” ‘‘ This variety,” he adds, with much naiveté, “‘ made 
the travel more easy ; and you know I am not cut out for writing 
a treatise, nor havea genius to pen any thing exactly.” 
-- Our rambling: critic then proceeds to examine, at considerable 
length, the three first tragedies in his list—which detain him for 
the space of about 140 pages. At this point of his progress, how- 
ever, he suddenly stops short, to the no little disappointmentiof the 
‘reader, »with the following announcement :—‘‘ Othello comes ‘next 
to hand, but laying my papers together, without more scribbling I 
find a volume.” And ‘so, for the present, the fame of Shakspeare 
escapes extinction; though our doughty critic takes care to warn 
us, that not only this author, but one or two others, who had long 
made far too much noise in the world, may prepare for very speedily 
losing their hold on the general admiration. ‘‘ With theremain- 
ing tragedies,”’ he writes to: his friend, ‘‘ I shall also:send you some 
reflections on that Paradise Lost of Milton’s, which some are 
pleased to call a poem, and assert rime against the slender sophistry 
wherewith’ he attaques it,” &c. &c. : | 
For the long space, however, of about fourteen years, we hear 
no more of our critic, and his threatened reflections. At last, in 
1692, Thomas Rymer, Esq. is appointed Historiographer Royal, 
on the death of Shadwell; and the very same year appears on the 
counters of the booksellers the forgotten duodecimo, the same, in 
all respects as when it first saw the light, except that it. is now 
arrayed in a new title: pages designated a second edition, and bears 
to he written by ‘‘ Mr. Rymer, Servant to their Majesties.” It 
now professes to be only the first part of a oni oy work ; and the 
next year, accordingly, comes forth part second, under the title of 
* A short. view of Tragedy, its original and corruption, with some 
Reflections on Shakspeare, and other Practitioners’ for the stage.” 
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Of these Reflections, we must treat our readers to a specimen or 
two. | sot lo 
The work commences with a dedication to Charles Earl: of 
Dorset and Middlesex: and although we should have liked, cer+ 
tainly, to have heard better accounts of the dramatic taste of a 
nobleman, who was both himself a poet, and illustrious for his 
poetic ancestry, it is yet, we must confess, with no unbecoming 
gratitude that our author chooses him for his patron on the present 
occasion, if he speak truth in saying as he does in his address, 
“When some years ago I tried the public with observations cons 
cerning the stage, it was principally your countenance that buoyed 
me up, and supported a righteous cause against the prejudice and 
corruption then reigning.” The introductory portion of the 
treatise, is devoted to an enquiry into the History of Tragedy, in 
ancient and modern times ; any account of which, notwithstanding 
the parade of learning with which it is conducted, our readers, we 
fear, would hardly find particularly edifying. Atlast, at Chapter 8, 
we come to the long promised criticism on Othello, which, taunt- 
ingly remarks the author, “from all the Tragedies acted on our 
English stage, is said to bear the bell away.” Having now, there- 
fore, found a victim, in some degree worthy of his critical toma- 
hawk, he falls to the work of butchery in good earnest. ‘After 
announcing what we may term his dramatic creed, in the followin 
oracular fashion :—‘‘ The Fable is always accounted. the ‘soul of 
Tragedy; and it is the Fable which is properly the Poet's part. 
Because the other three parts of Tragedy, to wit, the characters, 
are taken from the Moral Philosopher; the thoughts or sense from 
them that teach rhetorick; and the last part, which is the ex- 
pression, we learn from the grammarians!” He now proceeds ta 
demonstrate, secundum artem, the demerits of Othello, in respect 
of thefirst two requisites, which he alleges to be enormous—almost 
beyond expression or credibility; and such as ought, at pnce, to 
consign both it and its author to universal and everlasting con- 
tempt. ‘The third thing,” he now remarks to be considered, ‘18 
the thoughts. But from such characters we need not expect niany 
that are either true, or fine, or noble. In the neighing of a horse; 
or in the growling of a mastiff, there is a meaning—there isa 
lively expression; and, may I say, more humanity, than many 
times in the tragical flights of Shakspeare.” And s0 on he goes, 
to the end of the Drama, in the same style of hearty and unmixed 
abuse. Coming to Othello’s famous farewell, he quotes the pas- 
sage, and adds, merely, ‘‘ These lines are recited here, not for any 
thing poetical in them, besides the sound, that pleases!” Of the 
character of Desdemona, he says, in one place, ‘‘ Examine through- 
out the Tragedy, there is nothing in the noble Desdemona, that is 
not below any country chambermaid with us ;” and afterwards, in 
reference to something she is made to say, ‘*No woman bred out 
of a pig-stye could talk so meanly.” ‘‘ There is,” he says in con- 
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clusion, ‘in this play, some burlesque, some humour and ramble 
of comical wit, some shew, and some mimicry, to divert the s 
tators;. but the tragical part is plainly none other than a bloody 
farce, without salt or savour.” 3 

Such was Shakspearian criticism at the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. Nor let-it be imagined, that all this was merely the ravin 
of an insane individual. The language we have quoted, is that of 
no less respectable a person, than the projector and editor of the 
“‘ Foedera”—perhaps the greatest national work of which our 
country has yet to boast. It was addressed, as we have already 
remarked, toa nobleman of distinguished poetical reputation ; the 
centre; undoubtedly, of a literary circle, whose taste was congenial 
with his-own. Finally, when it was answered, whether by the 
obscure and contemptible Gildon, or by the illustrious Dryden, the 
tone of the reply was perfectly serious and respectful, as those may 
see, who will consult the “ Miscellaneous Essays ” of the former, 
e the paper, printed at the end of Dr. Johnson’s Life, of the 
atter. 

The admirers of Shakspeare have now, however, no reason 
certainly, to be dissatisfied with the fortunes of the name that is 
so dear to them. . Even already its inheritance of fame is nearly 
as splendid as hath ever fallen to the lot of any other; and no 
other that lives upon the lips of men may boast of aught like the 
same promise of still widening empire. At home, it is the pride of 
Englishmen in every ‘‘ towered city” and merry hamlet of the land, 
and, as much as ever Homer was.of Greece and her sunny isles— 
a sound that stirs the hearts of our people like a trumpet... And 
even already, too, its glory is spreading itself abroad over Eu- 
rope, and the most intellectual of her nations are vying with 
ourselves in their love and reverence for the mighty poet, and their 
reg of his golden lines. Thoughtful and enthusiastic Germany 
has long honoured him as if he had been her own, forgetting in 
his case all patriotic. jealousies and prejudices, and ‘listening for 
his sake to the strains of a foreign tongue, with as deep a sense 
of their music, and a feeling of rapture as free and as fond, as 
are wont to be awakened in men’s hearts only by the beloved lan- 
guage of their fathers, Even France—her long. and changeful 
dream of headlong gaiety, and convulsing revolution, and intoxi- 
cating war, broken and gone, is visibly stirred by a profounder 
and a truer sympathy with the gorgeous, and the passionate and 
the sublime, now in her hour of rest and remembrance, than an 
she ever knew, while borne along by-the. dizzying whirl of those 
wild but vulgar excitements; and by her too is the drama of Shak- 
speare beginning to be felt in its poetry and its power. Nor is all 
this spreading idolatry only so much popular enthusiasm. It is, 
in every case, emphatically the national intellect that has been 
subdued and led captive. The influence of this one name in mo- 
dern times, has overturned the established faith of criticism, and 
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regenerated the opinions of men, in regard to the:-first’ principles 
of eloquence and poetry, as if by’a new revelation. For: the rising 
philosophy upon these subjects, and that which is without question 
destined to become the prevailing belief, and'universally: acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy of future generations, has: in truth been taught 
to mankind almost exclusively by the compositions of Shakspeare. 
What speculator.in this department of enquiry, would now: think 
of propounding any theory of the essence of: poetical or: dramatic 
excellence, which should not:draw from these compositions “its 
most striking evidence and illustrations? It is felt, m truth, by 
all, that poetry and Shakspeare are one~—and that to:explain, as 
far as may be, the latter, is to explain the former also.» This 
assuredly is honour enough for man—sovereignty enough over «its 
fellows for any human spirit. Even that of Shakspeare himself, 


in its uncommunicated dreams, could have nursed no loftier 
ambition. 


—_—-—— 








Arr. X1.—Memoires inédits de Louis, Henri de Loménie, Comite de 
Brienne, Secretaire detat sous Louis X1V.,: publiés sur les Manu- 
scrits Autographes, avec un Essai sur les Moeurs, et sur les Usages du 
Diaseptienne Siécle. Par M.de Barriere, Editeur des Memoires de 
‘Madame Campan, 2.vols. 8vo. Paris: 1828. . 3e . 


Tue eagerness with which publishers now endeavour'to find out; 
and the anxiety evinced by ‘the public, ‘to collect the memoits 
of those who have played a part, more or less pore. orca in the 
great revolutions which, since the fifteenth century have changed 
the whole system of European policy, do not afise, as at first sight 
might be conjectured, from the mere influence of fashion or caprice. 
Memoirs, doubtless, as ‘well as_ histories, propery so called; may 
contain false or exaggerated representations. But we are naturall 

inclined to believe that this defect is less frequently to'be met wit 

in the former; for there the author is an eye witness ; he speaks 
of things which passed under his own observation; or of ‘which 
he heard from his own contemporaries; and even though ‘his 
opinions, his passions, his. character, may sometimes have misled 
him, we feel an interest in marking the different poirits of *view 
under which that character, those’ opinions, and those° passions; 
induced him to contemplate the events which he relates. “Besides; 
the historian has his task to perform, under the restraint of certain 
rules which he cannot decently violate: his narrative must be 
grave, consistent, and impartial; while he’traces only the general 
progress of governments and communities, he must carefully avoid 
details which do not directly appertain to the grand object.of his 
labours. The writer of memoirs; on the contrary, is wholly free 
from such fetters as these ; ‘he may indulge himself in ‘every sort 
of style, from the heroic down to the familiar ; he may enliven his 
narrative with pointed anecdotes, and scenes of private life, and 
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now and then.a touch of scandal will appear. Matter of this de 
scription requires no very close attention from the reader; it does 
not impose upon him the necessity of thinking, and it soothes the 
indolence, gratifies the frivolity, and it may be, the malignity of 
mankind. in’ such compositions, the tragic and the comic may 
constantly succeed each other ; tears and laughter may be mingled 
together, and every one may read on or not, just as it suits his 
particular temper of. mind. Thus they engage on their side the 
greatest possible number of patrons; and there is no age, Sex, ‘or 
condition, which may not find in them something that will fall in 
with their various habits and dispositions. ETE 

Between all the memoirs, however, which have appeared in 
France down to the present time, there are points of difference: 
which can only be accounted for in a satisfactory manner, by as- 
cribing them to the-character of the particular ages to which they 
belong. All the-works of that nature, relating to those: commo- 
tions which have latterly agitated the nations of Europe, and 
stained their fairest fields with blood, are marked , by the work- 
ings of one great problem of the deepest interest to. society ;—~ 
the struggle, which is not even yet terminated, between the people 
and their rulers; the former being resolved to raise themselves 
from that condition of slavery and debasement, by which for cen- 
turies they have been oppressed ; to take an active part in the 
legislation of the state, from, which they had. been perfidiously 
excluded by violence or fraud; to recover that civil dignity, the 
possession of which. is so essential to man, in order to keep him in 
the path of virtue and happiness. On the other hand, their rulers 
are anxious only tO perpetuate the abuses on which they have 
founded their formidable power; to add to the chains which serve 
only to gratify the folly, the vices, or the crimes of one man, :who 
is enslaved in his turn by a crowd of rapacious and ambitious 
satellites ; and the great end of all their operations is to extinguish 
- that indomitable love of liberty and happiness, the germs of which 
are found in every breast. Hence the writers who paint such an 
epoch as this, being absorbed in the leading passions of the time, 
lightly pass over those traits of manners, those intrigues and anec- 
dotes, that. have no direct reference to the grand object. which 
they have in view; either from an impression that such details 
are of secondary importance, or that they afford no sufficient 
illustration of the evils which they have to deplore. 

‘Those memoirs relating to events which took place between the 
time:of Henry 1V. and the death of Louis XIV., are distinguished 
by features altogether of an opposite description. During that 

riod, the different governments of Europe, placing themselves 

yond the barriers of society by an uninterrupted course of crime, 
ruled over it as absolute irresponsible sovereigns, crushing it by 
the pressure of absurd laws, by servile administrations, and by 
exorbitant taxes, the object of which was, either to provide means 
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for the bonndless dissipation of the court, and its representatives, 
or to support wars undertaken to gratify the ambition of a minis- 
ter, or the caprices of a favourite, Their tyranny excited among 
the people — : vague murmurs. The commotions which. from 
time to time disturbed them, were guided by no’ plan,.and had 
reference to no definite purpose: this want of information and “of 
experience, as to a better order of things, soon put an end. to their 
feeble efforts, and they-easily returned to their previous condition 
of resignation, apathy, and despair. A picture so. hideous as 
this, can present no object of interest, save that which arises out 
of the relations between the’ tyrant and. his victim. . The writer, 
therefore, passes them over as episodes of very little importance, 
and his thoughts are chiefly and involuntarily occupied with the 
manners, the intrigues, and: auecdotes of the court.-. The people 
are altogether put aside, and we see under various forms, ;sove- 
reigns lifting themselves like so many brazen colossuses over their 
subjects, while at the same time they are the slaves of their own 
courtiers: we behold those courtiers pressing round the throne, in 
order to extort from it doubtful favours, and. supplanting and 
destroying) each other, in order to be the first to. enjoy them :' we 
find ministers begging assistance from the valets of..a prince, in 
order that they might reach the height of power, and condemn- 
ing those valets'to prison, exile,.and’ death, when they have won 
their object. \ Females, also, are too. often seen mingling.in these 
disorders, who bestow. their favours that they might, gratify their 
vanity, or expose-them to the highest bidder, ae might enable 
them to play a part in this scene of scandalous and ‘universal depra- 
vity. Such exhibitions.as these may afford pleasure to all those 
illustrious idlers, who:'have no other means of filling up the void 
of their existence. Far, be it from us, however, to say that the 
afford. no useful or instructive lessons. To the na Mata 
under this name we do not include the people only—they may. be 
productive of amusement. But the philosopher, accustomed. to 
trace the intimate connection between effects and causes the most 
distant: from each other, discovers in such pictures, truths that. make 
him tremble. He turns his eyes on that terrible scaffold dyed. with 
the blood. of Louis XVI., and following the natural catenation-of 
human vicissitudes, he perceives that the fall of the axe upcn the 
neck of that monarch, was the inevitable consequence of the 
lamentable imbecility-of the court of Louis XIIJ., of the:tyranny 
and ridiculous arrogance of that of Louis XIV., and.of the dis- 
gusting corruption which signalised the reign of his immediate 
successor. , 

To this latter class belong the Memoirs of the Counvde Brienne, 
which are now before us. The author was born in 1636, and was 
the friend and companion of the infancy of Louis XIV., who: was 
his junior by two years. His uncle had been secretary of state 
under Henry IV., his father had held the same situation under 
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Louis XIII., and under the regency of Anne of Austria, and at 
the early age of fifteen, the Count inherited the office that had 
been enjoyed by his father !—a remarkable fact, which strongly 
characterises the manners of the time; for we find an ‘infant ad- 
mitted as the heir to the portfolio of a minister, as if it had been 
a regularly entailedestate. He made the tour of Europe, in order 
to render himself conversant with its various laws and inhabitants, 
and upon his return to France, every thing seemed to smile upon 
him. He was the delight of the women, the favourite of his 
prince. He had a fine figure, an engaging person, and he was 
master of every manly exercise. The languages were all equally 
familiar to him—Latin, German, Italian, Spanish. He loved 
the fine arts, he cultivated elegant literature; study enriched’ 
his memory ; his travels, by affording him an opportunity ‘of 
gathering knowledge, and of comparing various manners’ and 
institutions, gave peculiar strength to his mind. In his library 
were to be found the rarest books, and the most valuable paint- 
ings. Mazarin made him his most intimate friend ; he pattici- 
pated in all the amusements of the king; heaven crowned him 
with its choicest gifts ; the court showered npon him all its favours ; 
the prospects which shone upon him were of the most flattering, the 
most brilliant description. But his inordinate love of play, his 
passion for the enjoyment of the table, and of the fair, plunged 
him at an early period into embarrassment and misfortune. His 
scandalous conduct was complained of by ‘his family,. and at- 
tracted the attention of the government. He was expelled from 
the ministry, and menaced with imprisonment; he wandered about: 
for a long time in Germany, where he was generally known as @ 
man destitute of all principle: he then returned to France, and 
assumed the character sometimes of a devotee, sometimes of a 
libertine, until it was thought necessary to shut him up in a 
lunatic hospital, in which he spent all the remainder of his life. 
We do not understand for what reason it: was, that the government 
thought fit to treat him as an idiot ; it is very certain, that he was 
no such thing, inasmuch as it was in that very hospital that he 
wrote these memoirs, which are far from being the. work of an 
incapable or foolish mind.’ He took for his device, and drew with 
his own pencil on the first page of his manuscript, a silk worm, 
with this motto—Jnclusum labor illustrat. 299K 

It is from this manuscript, which has been always -preserved in- 
the archives of the family, that the memoirs now before us have 
been published. The author details in them many intrigaés 
and anecdotes of the French court, not only during the first years: 
of Lonis XIV., but also during the latter part of the reign of his 
predecessor. His information was drawn either from his own per 
sonal experience, or from communications which were made ‘to 
him by his father, and his father-in-law, both of whom were min= 
isters under Louis XIII., and the regency. He was particularly 
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well skilled in the difficult art of describing facts, and placing them 
clearly under.the eyes of his reader. His memoirs are written: in 
a simple, easy, and piquant style; they contain many curious 
and agreeable passages, mixed up, we regret to say, with a great 
deal of licentiousness. M. de Barriere, who has edited them; has 
added some illustrations, and a well written introduction on the 
manners and usages of the seventeenth century. Weshall direct 
the attention of the reader to one or two of the most unobjection- 
able passages which the volumes contain. 

Brienne gives us an account of the tragical death of the Mare+ 
chal d’Ancre, whom Louis XIII. caused to be assassinated in the 
most cowardly manner, solely because he had become too power- 
ful a personage. We shudder to see it related, that on the very day 
this foul deed was committed, the nobles who were concerned in 
it, assembled in the king’s chamber, and divided among them the 
riches, the titles, and the offices of their victim, who was not yet 
buried. We might almost imagine that we were present at oné 
of those scenes, which are so often to be met in the Ottoman an- 
nals; with this exception, that the Sultan sends the bow-string to 
a Pacha, as the simple effect of the power which is .attributed to 
him of life and death over his subjects, and which they have 
always recognized with so much edifying meekness; while'the kin 
of France knows no better mode of setting about his object, than 
that of putting weapons into the hands of five assassins, in order 
to get rid of a man who had excited his resentment. eg Ysa 

The contrast between the open crimes, the disgraceful vices, the 
corruption of moral sentiment, and the arrogance, the dissipation, 
the gallantry, the spirit of intrigue, and’ the nein for volup- 
tuousness, which prevailed during this epoch at the court of France, 
is curious and striking. The war wasslaying thousands of French- 
men at the feet of the Pyrenees or on the banks of the Rhine, while 
the court at Paris was engaged in the pleasures of the theatre, in 
hunting parties, in galas and’ public fetes of every description. 
The mother of Louis XIV., was almost in the agonies of death, 
while her dutiful son, surrounded by his courtiers and mistresses; 
was giving grand masked balls in his apartments, as a relaxation, 
perhaps, from the overwhelming cares of his kingdom. Scanda- 
lous anecdotes and sallies of wit, bon mots and brilliant jéests 
were heard on all sides ; and even gross and indecorous sentiments 
’ were well received, provided only that the language in which they 

were conveyed was elegant and pointed. 

Our author relates a pleasant adventure which re ene to the 
celebrated Duke of Buckingham, when ‘he went to Paris as am-- 
bassador, to demand for -his- master Charles I., the hand of the 
good and unfortunate Henriette, who only mounted the throne of 
England to descend from it again with a broken heart. We need 
hardly remind the reader that Buckingham was one of the most 
accomplished noblemen of his time. He was perfectly conversant 
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withthe luxury: of the French court, and he displayed in his own 
person a degree of splendour wholly unexampled.. The velvet 
mantle which: he wore on his first interview with the queen Anne 
of Austria, was embroidered all over with pearls of the finest lustre, 
Every body admired the taste evinced in his dress, and above alh 
the form and beauty of the pearls : but nobody could explain’ by 
what) inadvertence it happened (it was however so intended) that 
the pearls were so negligently attached to the mantle, that at each 
step the duke took, the finest of them fell’off and rolled: on the 
floor. Such an exhibition of extraordinary magnificence attracted 
universal ‘attention ; some confusion occurred, and every body was 
anxious to gather up the pearls which nobody supposed he was 


willing to lose.. When they were brought to him, those who pre~ 


sented them with the greatest eagerness, could not but retain them, 
in consequence of the gracious and persuasive. manner in which he 
begged that they would: keep them for his sake. Let the author 
finish the anecdote. 


“ When I mentioned the dress of Buckingham at his: first audience, I 
should also perhaps have said something of that of the Queen. It is suffi- 
cient, however, merely to add, that she wore a splendid tassel of twelve 
diamonds which the king had given her a few days before. 


‘ There were several fetes at court: Cardinal Richelieu gave a magni- 
ficent one in his superb gardens at Ruel, which passed at that time for the’ 


finest in the kingdom; every nobleman who piqued himself on his hospi- 
tality gave suppers, balls, concerts, and masquerades ; there had been 
several given at the king’s and queen’s palaces. On one of these occasions, 
the queen did Buckingham the honour of selecting him to be her partner 
in acountry dance; and while they were engaged in going through the 
figure, in which their hands and eyes frequently met, familiarities, per- 
fectly intelligible, though not easily explained, passed between them, 
which gave rise to some remarks among those by whom they were ob- 
served. Richelieu paid particular attention to what he had himself seen, and 
had heard others say; the countess de Lanoy reported to him every thing 
she could discover; for under the specious title of maids of honour, kin 

have found the means of placing spies continually over the conduct of 


their queens. ‘The superintendant of the household had still greater faci-' 
lities of entering the queen’s chamber than the maid of honour: Madame: 


de Chevreuse spent whole hours alone with the queen; and the cardinal, 


though he was aware of every thing that occurred without that chamber, 
had not the same certainty as to all that passed within, it, between. the: 
queen and Madame de Chevreuse. He therefore urged. the negotiation ;. 


Buckingham wished to prolong it. At length the affair was brought toa 
termination, and the duke had the honour of marrying Henriette of France, 
as proxy for his royal master. The ceremony was celebrated with all pos- 


sible splendor ; at every opportunity that occurred, the queen received the. _ 


most unequivocal testimonies of Buckingham’s passion for her, which she 
was Certainly disposed to return, had not her virtue restrained her. ‘The 
duke, though not so successful as he wished, returned to England, ho- 
noured with évery token of kindness which a stranger could receive. ‘The 
queen, however, on the evening before his departure, sent him through 
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Madame Chevreuse, the diamond tassel which she wore at his first au- 
dience—a mark of kindness, of which under the circumstances, Bucking- 
ham was peculiarly proud. te Oras 
‘During Buckingham’s absence from London, the countess of Clarik, 
whose admirer he had previously been, heard of his inconstancy, and 
found means to form a correspondence with Richelieu, who, ‘on his! part; 
lost no opportunity of inflaming her jealousy. The present which-the 
Queen made the Duke, of the diamonds; could be no secret; to: the countess: 
Lanoy, who conveyed some information concerning it to the cardinal, 
The minister left no means to ruin the queen in the opinion of | the king, 
over whom he exercised, a great degree of authority, though it: was, some- 
times counterpoised by that of the queen. He. wrote to the countess de 
Clarik, and persuaded her to make up her differences with the duke, and to 
find an opportuuity, during the fetes of the approaching carnival in 
London, if the duke wore the tassel of diamonds, to cut away two of 
them, and transmit them to him. The countess complied with the in- 
structions of the cardinal; and one evening, during a court ball at. 
Windsor, Buckingham appeared splendidly dressed, wearing the diamonds 
in question. When the ball was over, and the duke retired, one of his 
valets de chambre discovered that two of the diamonds were’ missing ; 
it was evident that they had been cut off. The next’ morning be 
despatched messengers to all the are in England, to prevent the sailing 
of any packet boats or other vessels for France. This cessation, of inter~ 
course gave rise to a. thousand reports, and caused great. consternation 
in France. In the mean time Buckingham used all his influence with 
the jewellers, to discover two other diamonds as like as possible to the ten 
which he had remaining. These being added, he sent back the tassel to 
the queen, and then directed the ports to be reopened. He informed her, 
through Chevreuse, of the adventure which hadbefallen him, and ex- 
pressed his fear that it nearly concerned the queen. His precaution was 
by no means useless; for as soon as the cardinal‘ received the two 


diamonds from England, he put it into the king’s head, whose jealousy 


had already been awakened with respect to Buckingham, to request the 
queen to let him see the twelve diamonds which he had presented to her. 
The queen immediately took him her jewel case: he opened it himself, 
and found the number of the diamonds right, which she had put into the 
case only on the very morning of that day. She had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the king reproached the cardinal for his suspicions.’ 


_ This extract needs no comment. It speaks a volume as to th® 
manners of the age, when a queen would go so far as to make 
presents secretly to a lover, whom, nevertheless, her sense of virtue 
restrained her from admitting as such. -As he advances in his nar- 
rative, Brienne speaks in detail of the court of Louis XIV. which 
he paints in the liveliest colours. The portrait of Cardinal Mazarin 
is sketched with considerable skill and truth, though it is easy to 
perceive that the author touches it with’ no friendly hand. 

Other personages of the time, figure also in these pages, which 
we would recommend to general attention, if they had not been so 


replete with scandal too licentious even to be here alluded to. 
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Art. XII.—Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By J. Cradock, Esq, 
M.A. F.S.A. In four Volumes. Vols. IJ]. and IV. London: 
J. B. Nichols. 1828. ' vane | 


We feel that we owe an apology to the respectable editor of 
these two last volumes of Mr. Cradock’s Memoirs, for not havin 
noticed them at an earlier period of the season. To be candid, 
however, we must apprize our readers that they have suffered no 
itreparable loss by reason of our delay in this respect. They have 
already * become acquainted with our views of Mr. Cradock’s 
two first volumes, and with the opinion which we took the libert 
to express, that unless the additional Memoirs which were then 
promised, contained some more valuable matter than those‘which 
had been already published, we knew of no good reason why they 
should not, upon their appearance, be converted into waste paper. 
This opinion, the volumes now before us have not induced us to 
alter or mudify. Wehave seldom seen so many pages of excellent 
paper and. capital type, occupied with such slender advantage to 
the author or the public. 

Yet we can easily understand that there isa class of readers, to 
whom the memoirs of Mr. Cradock may not prove altogether unac- 
ceptable—those who knew him in his life-time, and occasionally 
énjoyed his conversation. Indeed, if the recorded opinions of some 
of these gentlemen’ were to be supposed as affording any thing like 
a fair estimate of the work, we must have been all along labouring 
under the strongest delusion respecting it. Mr. Hook, of Whip- 
pingham, in return for the two first volumes which Mr. Cradock 
presented to him, writes in the following strain :— weit 


‘I received the‘ Memoirs” you did me the honour to send me yesterday, 
afternoon, and before I retired to bed I had read every line of them. _ - 
- *There is one very obvious objection to the work, which I am sure will 
be very generally entertained. It is too short, and I almost felt angry 
with the author when I came. to the last page, to find he was resolved to 
close his budget, which, it is clear, is still so well stored with interesting 
matter. 
 * Tt has been often the reproach of those who write in advanced life, 
that they are apt to prose or to amplify too much. If you, my dear Sir, 
have contributed to fix the generality of this charge, it is by making a 
most remarkable exception to it; and I should have felt more grateful to 
you for the real enjoyments I have had in perusing your Memoirs, had you. 
rolled yourself out into half a dozen of them.’—Supplement, pp. 50, 51. 


Mr. G. Colman, in return for a similar compliment, says—“ I 
have now doubly to thank you for your great kindness in sending 
me your book, and for the amusement which I have enjoyed from 
a perusal of it. Besides the pleasantness of the anecdotes, ab- 
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stractedly taken, your volume has been interesting to me, be- 
cause our ages touch. There are about twenty years between us : 
and when you as a young man, conversed with Johnson and Gar- 
rick, I, as a child, was terrified at the moralist, and learning trap- 
ball of the actor.”’ 

Mr. William Tooke, whose ardent attachment to literature has 
not been chilled by the severity of his professional avocations, 
sounds the praises of the Memoirs in a still higher tone. 


‘I really know not how better to characterise Mr. Cradock’s narrative, 
than by the hackneyed and too often prostituted expression of its being 
the production of a scholar and a gentleman. The total absence of that 
querulous tone which pervades most of our recent specimens of auto-bio- 
graphy, and the air of perfect truth, good humour, and good taste, in all 
the anecdotes and observations, made me sincerely regret the abrupt ter- 
mination of the volume, which can only be relieved by the hope that a 
second will furnish-as lively a detail of the last twenty years of the author’s 
literary and social intercourse, with a third, and why not a fourth? contain- 
ing his equally valuable literary labours.’—p. 52. : 


Mr. Britton esteems the presentation of the first volume as one 
of. the “ gratifying events” of. his literary life.” Mr. Gardiner, of 
Leicester, thinks that every thing is told in this work with such 
“ ease and freshness,” that he cannot but admire it. ‘ The affair 
of Miss Ray, though nearly forgotten by many, will interest the 
public like a new circumstance ;” and the author’s account of a 
festival of music which took place in that city, “ is of importance 
in the history of the science.” By the way, this gentleman men- 
tions a book entitled ‘‘ Love and Madness,” which was written by 
Sir Herbert Croft, Bart., (12mo. 1780), in which those who are in- 
terested in the tragical story of these lovers, will find a curious corres- 
pondence between Hackman’ and Miss Ray, carried on with great 
ardour on both sides. Mr. John Taylor, of course, sings Mr, 
Cradock’s praises in verse, and seyeral other persons bear such 
liberal testimony to his literary merits, that we almost blush to 
acknowledge our own very different estimate of them, — 

But if our author shone in their eyes as a literary star of the first 
order, it appears that his talents as a private actor, entitled him to: 
a still more ample share of their admiration. The following sum- 
mary of his character by Mr. Stratford,shews that in thisdepart- 
ment of genius, Mr. Cradock was second only—to Garrick. We 
give the whole passage. 


«<¢ T do not think I should in any manner so well describe Mr. Cradock’s 
character, as by referring to the ‘ Memoirs’ which he has published of him- 
self.. These Memoirs, in my view of them, are an exact counterpart of his 
manners and conversation—of his excellences and his foibles. He was 
all anecdote, without affecting to know more either of menor books, than 
the common run of people, though better acquainted with both than the 
generality of the best informed. In the earlier part of his.life he recom- 
mended himself—by his: pleasantry and talents, his love of letters, hig, 
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antiquarian researches, his taste for music, painting, and* poetry, and all the 
fine arts—to several of the most learned and accomplished scholars of the 
day, as Bishops Warburton and Hurd, Doctors Johnson and Goldsmith, 
and others; among whom must not be forgotten that*prodigy of wit and 
humour and theatrical talents, David Garrick; for he and Garrick were a 
sort of twin brothers, in personal likeness and mental power., Both of 
them were rather under size; but they were both well formed, and had so 
much expression in their countenances, and so much grace in their actions, 
that nobody looking at them regarded their size or stature: in looking at 
each, it was the quality, not the quantity of the man that was considered. 
And upon the stage, Cradock (for he had a private theatre in his house), 
as I have been informed by those who had seen him act, in some charac- 
ters at least, was second only to Garrick. There was, however, this dif- 
ference. between them—Garrick played for profit, Cradock for the amuse- 
ment of his friends, though to the great detriment of hisown fortune. And 
perhaps his talent in the representing of character upon the stage, first 
gave him the. habit of-enlivening and embellishing every thing which he 
said, with a certain lightning of the eye, and honeyed tone of voice, and 
happy turn of countenance, which may be better imagined than described ; 
and.also furnished him with many allusions which he had the happy art 
of introducing into his conversations with vast advantage. ' 

«« Mr, Cradock was a classical scholar of very high degree; and he 
had a very considerable library, containing books of the best sorts, and of 
the best editions; and some very rare ones. The sale of these, upon 
which his affections were placed, together with his mansion and estate at 
Gumley, upon his coming to live in London, was a sacrifice he made (and 
@ sore sacrifice it was), with a view to the final arrangement and liquida- 
tion of his worldly affairs before his death, and proved not only his inte- 
grity, but that sort of pride which dwells only in honourable minds, and 
will give a sanctity to his memory. 

. £“ Mr, Cradock was, moreover, a good neighbour, a kind friend, a 
highly finished gentleman, and more than sufficiently learned to be the fit 
associate with those who were most learned ; and he had this advantage 
over the most learned, that he was altogether free from pedantry, and all 
inclination to be overbearing in his conversation with others avowedly less 
learned than himself.” -—pp. 56—58. 


Of such importance is every thing that relates to Mr. Cradock, 
in the eyes of his friends, that one of them, (Mr. George Dyer), 
tells us, that ‘‘ he had: for twenty years scarcely drank a glass of 
- wine,” and that ‘he lived. principally on turnips, roasted appies, 

and coffee, and those taken in very small quantities.” We shall 
not lessen the force of Mr. Stafford’s eulogium, a great part of 
which we believe to be really very just, by making any comments 
upon it. Our readers perhaps would be more desirous of knowing. 
what materials they are with which the editor has contrived to 
fill up two’ more thick volumes, and a supplement too, of more 
than one hundred and fifty payes. We shall gratify their laudable 
curiosity without further preface. The third volume contains two 
tragedies, four moral and religious dissertations, a romance en- 
titled ‘‘ Fidelia,” some remarks on North Wales, and a “ Life of 
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John Wilkes, Esq., in the manner of Plutarch.” These are all 
matters, it will be seen at once, of the greatest novelty and impor- 
tance, and they are very properly ia ieted in the ‘ Life and Me- 
moirs’ of the author. . | 
The fourth volume is rather of a more miscellaneous description. 
We shall select a few of the best anecdotes which it contains, con- 
cerning persons of note with whom our author was acquainted. 
As they admit of no criticism, we shall merely. transcribe them. 
Mr. Justice Buller.— 


‘ Mr. Justice Buller was a pupil of Sir William Ashhurst, who was ave 
eminent Special Pleader; and was afterwards, by the patronage of Lo 
Mansfield, made a Judge of the King’s Bench, in the room of Sir Richard 
Aston. Certainly, on the resignation of Lord Mansfield, he had expected 
to succeed him in his high office; but his friends were afraid that. his 
health and spirits were then declining, and were not surprised to find’ that 
Lord Kenyon, highly active, should gain the preference, Judge Bullet 
had great quickness of intellect, and strict integrity, but not always so 
guarded either in his charges or opinions, as might have been wished, 

‘ He was affable, friendly, temperate at the table, but unhappy, and had 
resort too frequently to whist, to divert him from uneasy thoughts; and - 
this seeming attachment to cards rendered him liable to censure, particu- 
larly on the circuit. One of the‘ last times I:ever met him at dinner was 
at Leicester, on the day of his coming in, at the house of an eminent pliy- 
sician there. His lordship took leave of the company about 12 o’clock } 
but lingering for a while, he returned to the table, and we played whist for 
some hours afterwards. The last time I ever had the honour’ of passing 
an evening in his company was on the Sunday previous to the trial of 
Donellan at Warwick, and the violent prejudice raised against ‘the sup- 
posed culprit was then the chief topic of conversation.’ afonar 


Earl of Mansfield.— 


‘There might be some little affectation in Lord Mansfield, when he 
would sometimes take no notes during a trial; and. it did give offence, 
when he carelessly took a paper out of his pocket to read, and seemed to 
pay no attention to what was going on; but what was the astonishment, 
when he got up, and in his usual manner asked, ‘‘ Have you done?’ and 
then would go through a long examination, and récapitulate the whole 
evidence with the strictest accuracy. Even his enemies were struck with 
admiration, and he had many ; for the tax of enmity was very freely levied 
on his superiority. 1 have heard it remarked by his friends, ‘indeed by 
Lord Sandwich, as a strange circumstance, that in cothpany, though he 
admitted his occasional bon mots, yet he scarce ever knew him to get clear 
through any long tale of humour. ‘“ True, my Lord,” said a gentleman 
present, “‘ that,has often struck me too; but he is generally hunting about 
for fine select phrases, till he is sure to lose the material joke.” -‘* Yes,”, 
replied another, ‘‘ and. I know his Lordship is aware that such remarks. 
have been made of him, and that chiefly causes his embarrassment.” , 

‘ It has been wished that a good life should be written of his rier i 
for no man, for so long a term of years, was more before the public.-'Mr. 
Holliday’s materials were in gerieral rt if not elegantly given, and 

: | 
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it was asserted that Mr. Ruffhead, though -he had pourtrayed a very fair 


character of Pope, with the aid of Warburton, yet that he was not even 
sufficient to descant on one so highly gifted and distinguished as that of 
‘Lord Mansfield. Another certainly might have been found, who, if he 
would have spoken freely, could have presented to the public the most 
complete account of the ways and means, in and out of the law, of raising 
a most abundant fortune ; but as to his lordship’s brighter fame, appeal 
must be made to the criterion of his own acts and decisions, for from them 
only can be erected his lasting monument. | : 


Lord Sandwich.— 


‘ Lord Sandwich wasa steady friend; never kept any one in unneces- 
sary suspense; was exceedingly clear in his answers to all letters, mostly 
written with his own hand; and I once recollect his receiving one day 
seventy when at Leicester. ew could have preserved such temper during 
his eventful and vexatious administration; for he then was the most 
assiduous and active of all the ministers. Let me give an anecdote of the 
last days of his remaining in power. On the Monday morning, in Passion 
week, I went to breakfast at the Admiralty, when, in his usual cheerful 
manner, he said: “‘ Well, Cradock, you are a great reader of news- 
—. what account can you give us of our misdemeanors ?—“‘ My 

ord, I was up late last night, and have seen nothing.”—*“ So then 
seriously you know nothing about us.”—‘ Nothing, but what you would 
know first, if. the account was true.” Lord Sandwich said hastily ; 
*¢ What is it, Sir?”—‘ I mean the account said to be received from 
America, which I am glad to find cannot be authentic, as you are un- 
uainted with it.” And then I rather hinted what it was; he soon after 
retired to his study, and beckoned to me to follow him. I felt quite 
alarmed.—‘“ Pray,” said he, ‘‘ may I ask where you heard this news, for 
I own I have my fears of its truth ?”—** Oh, no, it cannot be, my Lord, 
I merely heard it at Mr. Cadell’s, as I came down here.”—‘‘ Could you 
take the liberty of asking him whence he gained this information ?”— 
*“‘ Certainly, my Lord, without the least difficulty.” I went immediately 
to Mr. Cadell, who informed me that Mr. Gibbon had brought the letter 
to him as soon as he had received it: however I found a message had 
been sent to Lord North, whilst I was absent; and I went the next 
night.to the House of Lords, where a most violent debate took place. On 
the Wednesday, Lord Sandwich and Lord North resigned. 

Lord Sandwich, when dressed, had a dignified appearance ; but to see 
him in the street, he had an awkward, careless gait. Two gentlemen ob- 
serving him when at Leicester, one of them remarked, ‘I think itis Lord 
Sandwich coming ;” the other replied that he thought he was mistaken. 
‘“‘ Nay,” says the gentleman, ‘‘1 am sure it is Lord Sandwich; for, if 
you observe, he is walking down both sides of the street at once.” But 

ord Sandwich gave a better anecdote of himself: ‘‘ When I was at Paris 
I had a dancing master; the man was very civil, and on taking leave of 
him I offered him any service in London. ‘‘ Then,” said the man, bow- 
ing, ‘* I should take it as a particular favour if your Lordship would 
never tell any one of whom you learned to dance.” t 


Dr. -Hawkesworth.— : 
I became intimate with Dr. Hawkesworth at I ord Sandwich’s table, at 
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the Admiralty, where I constantly met him about the time of his publish- 
ing Cook’s Voyages. After this publication, my friend Johnny Ludlam, 
(who did not like Lord Sandwich) and who was exceedingly sarcastical, 
rallied me in company, on the improvement made in Hawkesworth’s 
principles by attending at that table, and how well he had suited his 
opinions to those of the company. I replied with truth, “that there was 
no public table in London, where any opinions, either indecent or irre- 
ligious, could be so little circulated. Lord Sandwich rarely conversed ; 
as soon as dinner was done, the catches and glee book were brought. 
After coffee there were cards sometimes in winter; but in the country 
Lord Sandwich considered all as lost time, that was not given up to 
some mauual exercise for the benefit of his health; however, at 
Leicester, I kept all secret from Lord Sandwich, and, as Ludlam was. 
musical, [ introduced him whenever it was in my power. 

‘Dr. Hawkesworth wasa most agreeable companion; but he became 
careless and luxurious; hurt his constitution by high living; and was 
consequently very unhappy.’ His excellent and intelligent wife was 
always discreet; and had the management of his great work, the 
“ Voyages,” been left entirely with her, nothing either immoral or offen- 
sive would ever have appeared before the public. I never knew, till 
lately, how much merit, in former publications, was due toher. She 
was an unassuming woman, of very superior talent. The Doctor never 
“sinned” but against himself. He was quite finical in his dress, by 
which he sometimes rendered himself subject to ridicule, though a fa- 
vourite with all. When Lord Sandwich was about to embark at Ports- 
mouth, with Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, and a very large party of 
friends, the Doctor was invited to accompany them, and was not a little 
gratified by the compliment that was paid him; but when his Lordship 
mentioned something of a cork-wig, the Doctor was.all astonishment. 
‘A cork-wig! my Lord ; ‘I never heard of such a thing.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
says Lord Sandwich, ‘always on these little water excursions we put on 
our cork-wigs, and I have ordered one to be prepared for you.” The 
Doctor paused, looked very grave, and at last recollected an engagement 
that would absolutely prevent him from having the honour of attending 
his Lordship. However, finding that no excuse would be accepted, he 
at last submitted to the punishment. The Doctor, however, finding 
thé laugh to run against him, was resolved to retaliate. When on board, 
and at leisure, he tried to turn the tables upon them, if possible. The 
Esquimaux Indians had lately been in England, and he determiged to 
write a ludicrous voyage in the character of one of them. This provedto be 
very witty, and was most highly relished and complimented by Lord 
Sandwich and all the party. I returned a manuscript copy of it to 
Mr. Bates, for it was never printed, and I have never seen any part of it 
since. I recollect something that Lord Sandwich quoted as highly cha- 
racteristic. ‘They had endeavoured to give the Esquimaux some idea of 
feminine beauty, by shewing him a gallery of English beauties, and wished 
to know which he preferred. He saw no beauty in any of them; but at 
Portsmouth, near the Sally-port, he suddenly called them all out from 
dinner, to see a perfect specimen. It was the Sun painted in full splen- 
dour, and of great magnitude, on a sign-post. The whole of what J read 
appeared to me to possess much merit. - , 
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‘Bruce, tne Traveller— . 


»*T became intimate with Bruce at’Admiral Walsingham’s. ‘‘ Who,” 
says the intélligent Dr. Dibdin, '“ has not heard of Bruce? His tale was 
once suspected, but suspicion has sunk into acquiescence in its truth,” 
His accounts militated against some more favoured voyages, of which 
great pains were taken to promote the sale. The Friends of Bruce 
indeed, produced many proofs of the prejudices that had been excited 
against them; and I rather felt that some facts were industriously dwelt 
upon before me, as being intimate with Lord Sandwich. I made a di- 
rect reply, that | knew that Lord Sandwich (I could not speak as to others) 
always mentioned them in terms of the highest admiration. We became 
afterwards much acquainted, and he shewed me the fine gold medals of 
many of the Ptolemies of Egypt. He was a large man, and in an even- 
ing rather splendidly dressed; he had a most extraordinary complaint, 
which could not be well accounted for: when he attempted to speak, his 
whole stomach suddenly seemed to heave like an organ-bellows. He did, 
not.wish to make any secret about it, but spoke of it as having origi- 
nated. in Abyssinia, but that it since remained (under various) advice) 
much the same in every climate. . However, one evening, when he ap- 
peared rather agitated it lasted much longer than usual, and was so violent 
that it alarmed the company. 


Goldsmith.— 


‘I come now to the last day but one I passed with poor Gold- 
smith, whose loss (with whatever faults he might have) I shall ever 
lament whilst ‘‘ memory of him hold its seat.” ‘At his breakfast 
in the Temple, as usual, I offered every aid in my power as to his 
works; some amendments had been agreed upon in his “‘ Traveller,” and 
more particularly his ‘‘ Deserted Village.” Some of the bad lines in the 
latter, IT have by me, marked. ‘* As to my ‘“ Hermit,”’ that poem, 
Cradock, cannot be amended.” I knew he had been offered ten pounds 
for the’ copy: and it was introduced into the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” to 
which he applied himself entirely for a fortnight, to pay a journey to 
Wakefield. ‘‘ As my business then lay there,” said he, ‘ that was my 
reason for fixing on Wakefield as the field of action. I never took more . 
pains than in the first volume of my ‘‘ Natural History ;” surely that was 
good, and I was handsomely repaid for the whole. My ‘“‘ Roman History,” 
Johnson says, is well abridged,” indeed, I could have added, that, 
Johnson (when Goldsmith was absent,) would frequently say, ‘‘ Why, 
sir, whatever that man touches he adorns;” for like Garrick, when not 
present, he considered him as a kind of sacred character. After a general 
review of papers lying before him, I took leave; when turning to his 
study-table, he pointed to an article I had procured for him, and said, 
‘‘you are kindest to me:” I only replied, ‘‘ you mean more rude and 
saucy than some others.” However, much of the conversation took a 
more melancholy tone than usual, and I became very uneasy about him, 

‘When I returned to town after his death, I had an interview with his 
nephew, an apothecary in Newman-street, and the two sister milliners, 
the Miss Gunns, who resided at a house at the corner of Temple-lane, 
who were always most attentive:to him, and who once said to me, most 
feelingly, ‘‘O, Sir, sooner persuade him to let us work for him; gratis, 
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than suffer him to apply to any other; we are sure that he will pay us if 
he can.” Circumstanced as he was, I know not what more could have 
been done for him. It was said, he improperly took laudanum.; but all 
was inwardly disturbed. oe 

‘ Had the Doctor freely aid open all the debts he had contracted, I am 
certain that his zealous friends were so numerous, that they would freely 
have contributed to his relief. I mean here explicitly to assert only, that 
I believe he died miserable, and that his friends were not entirely aware 
of his distress.’ ! : 


We shall conclude these unconnected extracts with a scene in 
which Mr. Cradock attempts to give us a representation of Dr. 
Johnson’s “‘ modes and manners.” It beats Boswell out of the 
field. He does not wish it to be considered strictly vero; though * 
he would have us believe that it is ben trovato. 


‘Scene—Johnson’s Court, Fleet-street.—Breakfast-table. Franx (tak- 
ing away the. tea-things), Dr. Jounson, Mrs. Witiiams, Mrs. 
DuMouLIxKs. 


‘Mrs. Williams. Doctor, I have ordered a pigeon-pie for dinner to-day, 
and a rice-pudding. : 

‘ Dr. Johnson. Not for me; for I am engaged to meet a party of ten or 
a dozen to dine with our old hostess of the Globe. A friend of her's has 
sent her a hare and two brace of partridges from Suffolk, and I have pro- 
mised to partake of the re 

‘ Mrs. Dumoulins. Oh! then, Doctor, we sha’nt see you. again this 
evening; so Frank may as well take the key with him and let you in. 

‘Dr. Johnson, I shall not want Frank, he may wait upon you. | 

‘ Frank. Sir, if you please, I think I had better go with you; perhaps 
I can assist the mistress of the house‘a little; for you know, poor woman, 
she cannot always depend upon her waiters. | 

‘Dr. Johnson. Well, Frank, you may, then; however, at half past one 
rap at my study-door up-stairs, and give me notice that I may have time 
enough to dress. 

‘(At half-past two the Doctor appears below, in his best brown suit, his 
stockings gartered, a very good shirt and cravat, and bis last new wig.] 

‘ Dr. Johnson (to the ladies). It is time for me to be gone: the pigeon- 
pie can be but a very small one; I desire that none of it may be set by, 
(Doctor calls.) Frank! ; ; cae 

‘Frank (at the door, much cleaner than usual). Sir, I am quite ready; 
but if you please, I’ll bring the key with me in the evening, when I come 
to attend you home. ‘idle 

‘Dr. Johnson. Well, Frank,- you may; for the lamp is generally out if 
I return late, and I am afraid of tripping at the steps, 


‘ Scene changes to the Globe Tavern. 


‘ Enter Dr. Jonnson, meeting the Mistress in the passage. —_ 
‘Mistress. Sir, the company, I believe, are all arrived, and I hope you 
will find the dinner entirely to your liking; there is pease-soup, a ) 

loin of veal, a ham, and.a beaf-steak-pie; then a hare, partridges, a mar- 
row-pudding, and some mince-pies, y 4h 
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‘ Dr. Johnson. Widow, I generally have reason to give approbation to 
what I meet with at your house. : 
_ £ Mistress. I am sure, sir, I am always happy when you can meet with 
any thing that is agreeable to you here. 
{Dr. Jounson ushered into the dining-room, the company all bowing.] 
‘T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, let me take care of ycur hat. 
‘Dr. Johnson. Thank you, sir; I hope I have not kept the company 
waiting. | 
‘Several. Oh, no, Doctor, al! in good time. ' 

. ©The company then separating into little parties till dinner was served, 
Dr. Goldsmith says to T. Davies, and a few others, “‘ I was in company 
with Johnson last night; he was not at all pleasant, and we had a dull 
evening.” é : 

‘ Dr. Farmer. 1 wonder at that, Dr. Goldsmith; as you say Dr. John- 
son was at the head of the party. ade Fi 

‘Dr. Goldsmith. He was so; but they all, except myself, contribute to 
spoil him; for my own part, I believe they are all afraid of him; however, 
: on is not in better humour to-night, I am determined to probe him a 
ittle. 

‘T. Davies. And if you do, Doctor, you’ll certainly catch a Tartar. 

‘Dr. Farmer. Not at dinner, I hope, Dr. Goldsmith; for you know 
it is a serious concern with him. 

‘ T. Davies. No, doctor, nor afterwards, I hope; for if you do, we may 
have an explosion, and then the damages must be included in the bill. 


wile! ‘Enter the Waiters, with dinner. 

‘Dr. Johnson. Davies, place yourself near the head of the table, for 
you always make yourself useful in carving; my neighbour Alleyne will 
take the bottom. 

' ©T. Davies. There is no fish, Dr. Johnson ; but there is veal and ham, 
and beef-steak-pie ; or after you have taken your soup— 

‘ Dr. Johnson. Sir, I know what there is. 

‘Mr. (a stranger). Dr. Johnson, will you please to drink a glass 
of wine with me, after your soup ? 

-“ Dr. Johnson. No, sir. : 

‘ Dr. Goldsmith. 1 don’t find myself inclined to eat any thing at pre- 
sent; I have not. taken my usual walk in the park. 7 

‘ Mr. Boswell. Why, Dr Goldsmith, I think you rarely do eat any 
thing when I have had the pleasure of meeting you. 

‘Dr. Guldsmith. No; my appetite is very uncertain; I sometimes pre- 
fer a poach’d egg with some spinach to any rarities. 

‘ T. Davies (to Mr. Alleyne). Dr. Johnson perhaps would like some 
of the kidney of the veal, with some of the fat to be spread upon one of 
those toasts; do send the veal up to me. 

‘ Dr. Johnson (to Davies). Thank you, sir. 

‘ T. Davies (to Johnson). We have ordered some eggs to be poached for 
our friend Dr. Goldsmith. 

‘Dr. Johnson. (No answer). 

‘Dr. Farmer. 1 think the first course does credit to our hostess; all 
the dishes have been excellently well dressed. 

* Mr. Ah, I wish, Dr. Farmer, you had met and some 
of this company at the on Thursday last; that dinner was 
incomparable indeed. 
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*‘ Dr. Johnson (aloud). _ Quite the contrary, not so good as this; the 
fellow’s mutton had been ill fed, ill kept, and was ill roasted. : foi 
Enter the Second Course. 

‘T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, shall you eat hare or partridge ? 

‘Dr. Johnson. Sir, I prefer the birds. 

‘T. Davies. Then permit me to help you. 

‘Dr, Farmer. The bread-sauce is near me; permit me. 

‘ Dr. Johnson. Thank you, Sir. : 

‘The Doctor having afterwards taken a good slice of pudding, and a 
mince-pie, ‘T’. Davies, not entirely wishing to spoil sport, ventured to say, 
“Dr. Johnson, our friend Dr. Goldsmith has been able to get down a 
couple of poached eggs.”—Dr. Johnson (still no answer)—there just then 
arriving a pan full of toasted cheese; but sometime afterwards, when 
Davies thought the Doctor had been satisfied, and the veins of his forehead 
were sufficiently expanded, he ventured again more particularly to address 
him. 

‘ 7. Davies (aloud). Dr. Johnson, I’m sure you'll be very happy to 
be informed that our good friend Dr. Goldsmith has been able to relish 
his couple of poached eggs. 

‘ Dr. Johnson. No, Sir (with an explosion). 

‘The company opposite being rather aware of the burst, very little 
damages in consequence ensued ; few fragments were to be taken up, and 
aloud laugh could not be stifled. Johnson, perhaps not wishing to sa- 
crifice a pleasant evening, which he had reckoned on, at last laughed him- 
seif. Goldsmith was after a while in good spirits, and tried various expe- 
riments on the company ;* and Johnson took all in good part. Before 
the party entirely broke up, Goldsmith whispered to a select few near him, 
“Now, you see, I kept Johnson in tolerable order to night.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied Davies, ‘‘ he reminded me of Falstaff in East-cheap, when having 
every thing comfortable about him, he exclaimed, “ Pistol, 1 would be 
quiet.” Not even, * no more fooleries to-night.” ’—pp. 300—304. 


From these, perhaps, and a few other pages in the work, the 
industrious reader may glean an hour’s gossipping amusement ; 
but he must be content, (to follow up the metaphor), to walk far- 
a-field for it, and to spend a great deal of time in extricating the 
wheat ears from the weeds with which they are entangled. 





Art. XIII.—Disputatio de Mysticismo Auctore E. A. Borger, Hage 
Comitum. 1826. 8vo. pp. 311. 


In a former number of our Review, we presented our readers 
with a criticism on an Essay on Scepticism: the work now before 
us contains a succinct account of German Mysticism, a subject 
little known in England. 


--~ 


'*<Tt ought, however, to be stated, after this ludicrous account, that 
when the great Moralist, in an evening, was at other times giving a serious 
lecture to the company (for such it frequently might be termed), no one 
paid more respect, or was more attentive, than Dr. Goldsmith,’ 
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The author prefixes to it, a disquisition on the nature of mysti- 
cism: in this he attempts to give: his readers exact definitions of 
reason, imagination, and sense. From mysticism, the first is 
banished ; reason may lead to a conviction of the present duty, 
but it is only by imagination that we perceive, and by sense that 
we feel, his presence. By this perception and feeling, we become, 
in a certain sense, united to him. To this union the mystics as- 
pire; the more we separate ourselves from the world, the less we 
admit it into our minds or our hearts, and the more we direct them 
to God, the greater is our love of him, and the more intimate is 
our.union. ‘vith him. 

Our author considers Dionysius, the Areopagite, to be the first, 
in point of time, of mystic writers: he then deduces a regular 
chain of them, till the troubles, which followed the reformation, 
banished mysticism from Germany. : 

According to our author, religious liberty was introduced by the 
reformation ; it soon began to degenerate into licentiousness ; this, 
by his account, was increased in Germany, by the importations of 
the writings of the English Deists, and the foreign Socinians ; and 
afterwards by the system of Indifference introduced. by Leibnitz 
and Wolfe: the anti-christian publications of the French wits and 
witlings, and the known irreligion of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
consummated the evil. Then arose Meyer, Basedow, Weiland, 
and Busching: then too was published, more deleterious in its 
effect than all,—the Journal of Nicolai. : 

In Great Britain and France, excessive licentiousness led to in- 
fidelity: in Germany, it stopped rational Christianity: this was di- 
vided from irreligion by a thin partition. It spread rapidly among 
the German divines. Their en was to banish mystery from 
religion ; to represent the miracles of the gospel, either as ingenious 
contrivances, or as absolute fictions; to discredit the divine in- 
spiration of the scriptures, and to try all the precepts and relations 
contained in them, by the test of human reason. Doctor Semler, 
Doctor Eichorn, and Professor Paulus, were the most eminent of 
the rational divines: learning and ingenuity, it is impossible to 
deny them ; that they did not moderate their genius, all christians 
must lament. 

It was, however, by slow degrees, that their doctrines gained 
admittance into Germany. The Germans are naturally a religious 
people; and shewed, for a long time, a great unwillingness to 
receive these novelties. In the course of time, the partisans of 
them became divided into two religious parties, the Syncretists and 
the Pietists. 

The Syncretists took their name from their avowed object of 
congregating all denominations of Christians into one body. Their 
founder was George Calixtus, professor of divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Helmstadt. It had long been celebrated for the freedom 
and liberality of the opinions professed in it. Its professors 
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actually took an oath, before they were admitted into office, to use 
their best and most zealous endeavours to heal the divisions, and 
terminate the dissentions that prevailed among Christians. Calix- 
tus did not proceed in his projects of pacification, so far as to aim 
at effecting an union of doctrine: all he attempted was, to promote 
general forbearance and benevolence; and to convince the partisans 
of every christian creed, that, while they claimed the merit of sin- 
cerity fur themselves, they should allow the claim of equal sin- 
cerity to others, and never forget that, while they prayed in 
different temples, they believed in the same God, the same Christ, 
and the same ‘baptism. Calixtus and his followers had many ad- 
versaries: all, except Calovius, are now forgotten. 

After the death of Calixtus, his disciples split into twe different 
and quite opposite schools: one, insensibly adhered to that of the 
Rational Divines. From the other, the Pvetists arose. Spener, 
of Frankfort, was at their head. He was pious, learned, active, 
and conciliating. His work entitled “‘ Pia Desideria,” or the Pious 
Desires, was the manual of his followers. Their creed was scanty : 
but they aimed at perfect holiness. Sanctity of manners was their 
eternal theme. Like the Methodists of our own country, they 
formed themselves into bands; known by the names of Biblical 
schools, from their incessant perusal of the sacred volume, But 
their, piety was rather fervent than intellectual: they principally 
read those passages in the scriptures, which express. sentiments of 
the love of God, inculcate the practice of that sacred duty, and 
animate the soul to divine love. 

A war of words arose between the Pietists and the Lutheran 
divines of the primitive school. Itraged furiously : and convulsed 
both the secular and ecclesiastical establishment of the Lutheran 
states. It was drowned in the louder notes of the French revolu~ 
tion. 

On the restoration of tranquillity, a large portion of the Pietists 
moved into mysticism : the more intellectual adopted the tenets of 
Kant. Here our author gives a short view of the Kantian Philo- 
sophy ; and ascends with Kant into the clouds: we shall not fol- 
low him; if we did, few of our readers would accompany us.. We 
oat therefore, remain upon earth—and, turning to something 
else,— | 


‘¢ B’en talk a little like folks of this world.”— Prior. 


We wish some person properly qualified for such a work, would 
favour us with a history of the schools we have mentioned ; and of 
the Illuminés, the Thurgic practices at Berlin, during the reign of 
the successor of the Great Frederick ; of the Tugenbund, and the 
other secret societies, by which the German and Sarmatian pro- 
vinces are at. this time seriously threatened. 
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Art. X1V.—Johannes Wit, von Dirring. Fragmente aus meinem 
Leben und meiner Zeit. Aufenthalt in den Gefingnissen zu Cham- 
bery, Turin und Mailand, nebst meiner Flucht aus der Citadelle 
letztern Ortes. Braunschweig. Druck und Verlag von Friedrich 


Vieweg, 1827. Johannes Wit, alias von Dorring. Brunswik. Fried- 
rich Vieweg. 1827. 


WHEN a prisoner turns approver, it is very natural that his evi- 
dence should be received with suspicion, and the more grave and 
important his charges against other individuals, the more strict 
ought to be his scrutiny. The merit of sucha confession would 
consist, either in the motives which produced it, or where these 
should be found to originate, (as is most generally the case) in 
hopes of some personal advantage accruing from it, in telling the 
simple and unvarnished truth. But if such an individual, after 
having been for years engaged in a course of life from which it is 
impossible that he should emerge pure and undefiled, should pre- 
tend to a degree of superhuman perfection, attempting to prove 
that all his tergiversations proceeded from a philanthropic feeling, 
totally free from all admixture of self-interest; the more frequent and 
loud his asseverations, the less do we feel inclined to credit them. 
Now, in our opinion, Mr. Wit stands precisely in this situation. 
Thrown at the early age of eighteen, into the violent and dangerous 
turmoil of political faction, at a time when the ferment produced 
by the liberty wars, against Napoleon, in its re-action agitated a 
great part of Europe; taking according to his own account, a 
principal part in most of the secret associations, he now comes 
forward to enlighten the world with the results of his experience. 

We shall allow him to state for himself, the objects which he 
had in view. ‘ No one can be more conscious of the faults and 
defects of the present work than myself. It is, however, a copy, 
and copies are not usually better than the original. It would 
have been easy for me to have rounded off the whole more, to 
have introduced greater unity and uniformity ; experienced friends 
advised me todoso; but I withstood both their and my own 
wish: for I should by this means have destroyed the only merit 
of the work: viz. the resemblance and truth of the portrait.— 
The most incongruous things will here be found together; the 
most inexplicable transitions from the serious to the playful ; 
reflections will often be found in places to which they do not 
belong, and missed where they ought to be.’ We will take no 
advantage of the manifest art with which this paragraph is con- 
structed ; the vanity of the author, however, is amazingly appa- 
rent. The most incongruous things must of course interest the 
reader, because they are features in the portrait of Johannes 
Wit. A short account of the previous life of this sot-disant 
Baron Dorring may serve to render the subject more intelligible. 
He studied diplomacy at Jena, at the period, in which the unfor- 
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tunate issue of the Wartburgsfest had excited dissénsion through- 
out Germany. He there distinguished himself among the exal- 
tirten, or in other words was a Jena exquisite of exquisites, strut- 
ting about in pantaloons and jacket of coarse unbleached linen (the 
usual gymnastic dress), with open breast and an overshadowing 
straw hat, ornamented with flowers, such as were generally worn 
bY women ; and in travelling he wore pistols and a student’s sword. 

e was subsequently, we believe, sent away from the university. 

In 1818, he went to Fulda, was involved there in a dispute with 
some officers, who, he affirmed, had laughed at him; attracted the 
attention of the police, and published a pamphlet on the subject 
(Neuestes aus Churchessen. Ein Kurzer Beitrag zur Zeitgeschichte, 
1818.) After reading this account, our readers will doubtless hear 
with surprise, that in this same year, he made a journey to Paris, 
in order to unite the German with the French revolutionists. Du- 
ring his absence, some verses* by Dr. Follenius (who came from 
Giessen to Jena, where he delivered his lectures on the Roman law, 
which were received with the greatest enthusiam ; whether from 
their intrinsic value, or from the peculiar relationin which the Pro- 
fessor stood with respect to the political associations of the students, 
we will not determine) were published and industriously circulated. 
The Professor was soon afterwards imprisoned, and Wit, to procure 
his liberation, declared himself in the most solemn manner, the 
sole author and distributer of the obnoxious poem. When the 
Empress mother of Russia visited Jena the same year, one of the 
triumphal arches was injured in the night. — Wit declared himself, 
probably with equal truth, the author of this action likewise, To. 
avoid the imprisonment likely to result from these confessions, he 
fled to England and wrote some violent political articles in the 
Morning Chronicle, but soon returned to Paris, where he enjoyed 
the friendship of Count de Serre and of Baron Eckstein,+ Inspec- 
tor General of the Police, whom he calls his mother’s brother. At 
this time a single incident excited a total revolution in his habits of 
thought and conduct, andas this is one of the paragraphs on which 
the credibility of the volume hinges, we shall give it in the words 
of the author. 


‘The murder of the Duc de Berri, almost before my eyes, affected ine 
greatly. I could not refrain from exclaiming, to this does your system 
lead? My understanding could no longer approve what my heart con- 
demned. The noble de Serre behaved with paternal kindness ; his friend- 
ship counteracted the influence which the heads of the revolutionary party 
had acquired over me. My confidential intercourse with de Serre, brought 





* Die Deutsche Jugend an die Deutsche Menge. 

+ Baron Eckstein was, like Wit, the son of a horse dealer at Altona, 
He at first studied the law, appeared soon afterwards in the character of 
Baron Eckstein, was for some time Commissary of the Police at Mar- 
seilles, but has since relapsed into obscurity.— Rev. 
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me-into many important relations. Different political parties endeavoured 
to win him to théir views, and attached themselves to me, in the erroneous 


idea that I had great power over him. I became of consequence, because 
it was forced upon me.’ / 


We shall soon see from facts which are stated in different parts 
of the volume, that Wit spent but a very short time at Paris. In 
this short period, however, he contrived to accomplish much more 
than any man in his senses would have dreamed of attempting; 
but such is our author’s consummate vanity, that to him nothing 
seemed impossible, and we press this the more strongly on the 
mind of the reader, since it is manifest, that if the author ever sat 
down to write his Memoirs, with the determination of stating the 
simple truth, his vanity has sadly warped it by the way. But of 
this the good man is so unconscious, that he contradicts himself 
with the greatest coolness imaginable. We give the following ex- 
ample as one of several, because it does not interrupt the thread of 
the narrative. pe 


‘ About this time (in the summer of 1820), the German revolutionists 
entered into a closer connexion with the French and Italians, through their 
deputy, the above-mentioned Dr. Follenius, with my co-operation. . I by 
no. means shared their views, but still less those of the governments, and 
believed that, knowing all, in case of an eruption, I might act as media- 
tor. 1 laboured, therefore, in all parties and sects, to establish a mode- 
rate party; (modest young man of 20,) to wield the destinies of Europe). 
I knew very well that the German revolutionists suspected my real views, 
but. I was indispensible to them, because I knew them too well. Besides, 
they could not disavow me, as through me, they had been introduced to 
the heads of the French party; therefore, if they rendered me suspected, 
they injured themselves likewise.’ 


Poor Dr. Follenius! if ever the fragments of the Life and Times 
of Johannes Wit should meet your sight, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, you will doubtless reverence his surpassing tactics. The 
immaculate party master has then the courage to take some shame 
to himself for his vanity, in supposing at that time that sucha 
project was practicable, but like many a hypocrite on the stage of 
life, he confesses some of his lesser faults, that he may induce the 
world to believe that such candour must necessarily be sincere. 
Who that could read the narrative of the young revolutionist so 
prettily blaming himself, could be so cruel as to refuse his belief to 
the immediate sequel ? 

‘ After. this harsh blame, after this anathema, which [I have pro- 
nounced upon myself, I may be allowed to add that my exertions 
were free from all selfish motives; that I strove solely for what I 
considered conducive to the general good; that I avoided no sacri- 
fice, no danger; in short, that I never did any thing, the recollec- 
tion of which would make me blush. On the contrary, I had, by 
this means, an opportunity to prevent much evil, as for instance the 
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lan which the Germans had formed to murder the King of France? 
in the summer of 1820.’ 1 ) biIO'M 9: 

We like this off-hand way of alluding to one’s own good’ deeds ; 
some folks, to be sure, would have taken a little more credit to 
themselves for saving the life of Louis le Desiré, but according 
to Johannes Wit, so trifling an action scarcely deserves mention; 
and certainly not comment. But let us hear him out. at 

‘When in the next year (July, 1821) Dr. Joachim de Prati; 
declared to me in Switzerland, that the revolution was to be effected 
by means of murder, I withdrew in the most solemn manner,-and 
even by expressing my determination in writing, from all association 
with the revolutionists, _In consequence of this, several systematic 
attempts were made to murder me.’ . 

If Johannes Wit now lives to enlighten the world with his details 
respecting secret societies, he was manifestly under no very parti- 
cular obligations to the members of them. We cannot, therefore, 
sufficiently admire his philantropic spirit, when within a month, 
one little month of his abjuration, ‘in consequence of which seve- 
ral systematic attempts were made to murder him,” he accepts the 
office of Inspector General of the Carbonari. He tells us that he 
refused it in the most positive manner, until he learned that in the 
event of his declining the office, it was to be conferred upon De 
Prati ; knowing hiny to be a man of blood, and hostile to all exist- 
ing institutions, he considered it his duty to sacrifice himself for the 
general good. , ' | 
Now all this appears to us very strange; we have: a youth of - 
twenty-one, so shocked at the idea of effecting a revolution b 
means of murder, that he in the most solemn manner, abjures all 
participation in it, and was exposed, in consequence of such -abjura- 
tion, to repeated systematic attempts upon his life; and on the other 
hand, a party whose eres: | depended upon the secresy of its mem- 
bers, intreating this youth (whom they know to be exasperated’ 
against them for planning his death) to accept a confidential situa- 
tion of the highest trust. But the strangest thing of all ‘is yet to 
follow ; this kind-hearted youth was charged with having said of 
the Italian Revolution, ‘‘ La revolution ne marche pas; il faut reve- 
nir au moyen de Sand.” He acknowledges the truth of the ohare 
but says that his meaning was, simply, that no revolution could be 
pond into effect without murder. If this explanation relieves him’ 
from the charge of inconsistency, he is welcome to the’ benefit of it. 

To return, however, to our subject. Wit accepted the office, or 
to use his own words, ‘ I resolved now to sacrifice myself, for I 
knew to what misrepresentations and dangers I ‘exposed myself; [ 
perceived that, in'the end, deceiving both parties, I should fall, and’ 
that I should not even have the satisfaction of protection and’ 
acknowledgment from either side!’ Now, gentle reader !—what 
do you imagine is the extent of this loudly vaunted sacrifice? to’ 
reveal his intention, under seal of secrecy, to a distinguished 
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personage, whose liberal sentiments are sufficiently known to all 
the world, and whose high rank is a sufficient protection from all 
imputation of reyelalionary ideas! The author then gives a long 
account of the Carbonari, but to us it appears to bear the marks of 
fiction. It was generally supposed that Carbonarism contained 
only three degrees ; in these Wit allows that mention was made of 
the church, morality, and.christianity, and that these were the 
objects to which the members swore to devote themselves. But 
1s itat all probable, that in the fourth degree, without any approxima- 
tion, they bound themselves by an oath to the destruction of all 
Goreramneate, but particularly that of the Bourbons? Whether 
Wit ever took the oath of secresy or not, is a matter between him- 
self and his conscience; he says that he did not, if so, he was 
probably the only man who was ever admitted into so many secret 
societies without undergoing that ceremony. 

His account of the ephemeral Piedmontese Revolution is minute, 
bnt he has not told us more than we have already learned on the 
subject, from the writings of Santa Rosa and others. In his per- 
sonal adventures, he has evidently taken Baron Trenck for his 
model, but he has failed to make them interesting; his_ petty 
vanity mars the whole effect: every woman that sees him falls in 
love with him ; every man who enjoys his society is captivated by his 
talents. We shall give one or two anecdotes from this part of the 
work, for the authenticity of which the author vouches; the escape 
from the citadel of Milan, which is by far the best written chapter 
in the book, and must be excepted from the charge of insipidity 
which we have attached to the rest of his adventures and intrigues, 
being confessedly altered in various particulars. 

r. Wit adduces the following as a proof of the corruption 
prevalent in a whole class of society. The Marquess P. returning 
home one evening unexpectedly, was about to enter his wife’s 
apartment unannounced, but accidentally casting his eyes on a 
mirror, he beheld his wife in the next boudoir, in the arms of his 
friend, the Marquess St. M. Without exhibiting the smallest 
astonishment, he advanced with a loud cough to the mirror, and 
busied himself with adjusting his cravat. When he perceived that. 
his rival had escaped, he merely said to his terrified wife, ‘‘ Mais! 
Madame de laisser la porte ouverte, si quelqu’ un des domestiques 
était entré !” : , 

One of the most able physicians of Italy, Dr. Rossi, had a so 
involved in the Piedmontese revolution, who had fled into Switzer- 
land. The father being an intimate acquaintance of the judge 
who was appointed to try the contumacy processes, intreated him 
to act kindly towards his son. “Si, caro, faro l’impossible, ma 
meno che la morte si pud,” was the reply. | 

The following anecdote, whether true of Wit, or not, certainly 
indicates the feelings by which many of the enthusiastic, but mis- 
guided, German youth, were then actuated. 
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‘In the summer of 1820, L travelled from Paris to Switzerland, in com- 
patty with Follenius. ‘The discourse turned on Sand; and on murder in 
general. I declared myself ready and able to destroy a: tyrant, but 
added that, in order to obey the precept of Scripture, Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, his blood shall likewise be shed, 1 would stab. myself: imme- 
diately after with the same dagger. Follenius nit ay back, and said with: 
bitterness, ‘‘ Ferdinand, I expected better things from you ; if you cannot 
quietly cut and eat a piece of bread with the same knife with, which you 
have destroyed the best of princes, you have yet much to learn. All 
means are in and for themselves indidierent the prince dies not . because 
he is bad, but because he is a prince.”’ . . 


Among the proclamations circulated: at the time of the’ Italian 
revolution, was one in Latin, addressed to the Hungarian regiments. 
Wit received a copy in the Chamber of Deputies, and showed it 
to his. next neighbour, who happened to’ be George’ Canning. 
“ Shocking!” exclaimed the British statesman,-*‘ the men have ac- 
tually put a deponens for an ‘activum.” : “And such,’ adds Wit, 
with ludicrous gravity, ‘ was actually the case.’ zt es 
_ The author has the simplicity to record a compliment or two ‘paid 
to him by Count Bubna. The latter perceiving that’ the confi- 
dence of his prisoner was only to be acquired by first bestowing 
his own, gives him the packet he had received respecting him 
from Prince Hardenberg. ‘‘ Read it through attentively,” said the 
Count, ‘‘and answer it either by examination or in writing. As 
far as I am concerned, your answers are perfectly indifferent. You 
may either speak truth or falsehood. The former would, however, 
be the best course, as it would terminate the business. at oncé. 
But if you will lhe, manage it so, that. you are not easily detected.” 
This last observation proves the high. estimation ‘in which thé 
Count held his prisoner, and we can, therefore; easily believe that 
whilst he, as commanding-general, was obliged to set'a price on 
Wit’s head; as a private. man, he constantly knew his place’of 
abode.’ After this, it is of course perfectly. natural that Bubna, ‘at 
a party at which the King of Prussia was preeents should abso- 
— lutely force Wit, a man proscribed bY the Prussian government, 

into the monarch’s presence, as one of the company, Bat Count 
Bubna is dead, or such liberties would never have been taken with 
his name. Indeed, it is not a little singular, that although, the 
author was the ostensible agent of societies including so many 
thousand members, he should-never allude but to such as are dead, , 
or precluded by the peculiarities of their situation, from replying, 
to his calumnies. That this does not arise from. any delicacy upon: 
the subject, is manifest. from. the eagerness with which, he intro- 
duces names (both by initials and at full length), of men who could 
not have figured in the parts imputed tothem. The workis plainly 
got up to curry favour with the governments ; the author has 
already received the price of his service by his liberation from Fried- 
richsort ; and, if we mistake not, a secret commission in the police. 
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That he is not devoid of talents, only adds to his perfidy ; had he but 
learned moderation from his past sufferings, he would have been en- 
titled to a milder criticism ; but when a man avails himself of:the: 
confidence reposed in him by others, however mistaken in their: 
views, in order to turn it to the detriment and ruin of his former ase: 
sociates, we know of no term sufficiently strong to mark our detesta-’ 
tion of his conduct. Ifthe interests of society required the disclo- 
sure, the case would be essentially different, although, even then, 
availing ourselves of the information, we could not but despise the 
informer. But society suffers more from such vipers as Wit, who 
frequently concoct the assemblies they denounce, than from all 
the remains of German, French, and Italian revolutionists. _If the 
present work be considered: as a work of fiction, some parts of it: 
are doubtless amusing ; but in its pretensions to be.considered as 
representing the actual state of the continent, we consider it: 
entitled to no credit. If Mr. Wit fulfil his promise, and furnish’ 
in the so often mentioned first and.third parts, satisfactory expla- 
nations of the defective disclosures in this’ second part, it will give 
us great pleasure to acknowledge that we have judged him too 
harshly. But if, as we strongly suspect, the promised additions’ 
will never be published, and were merely mentioned to deprecate, 
severity of criticism, the flimsy artifice will not succeed, and the: 
world will decide according to the testimony which he himself has. 
put forth, | 
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Arr. XV.—Storia di Sardegna, per Don G. Manno. 4 vols. 8vo, - 
Tormo. 1827. 


Tue island of Sardinia, after being foraged, neglected, and hardly no- 
ticed by writers, seems of late to have attracted an extraordinary degree of 
attention. Besides the descriptive work of La Marmora, of which an account 
was given in this Review,* we have had also a French “ Historie de la 
Sardaigne,” in 2 vols. 8vo, by Mimaut, formerly consul in that Island ; 
our own Captain Smyth’s View of the same country; and lastly, we: have: ’ 
now a complete History of Sardinia, in Italian, by a Native of Distinction, 
a Secretary of his Sardinian Majesty; published at Turin, under the eye of 
government. The author has of course had access to the most authentic 
records, and enjoyed every advantage for the completion of his work, 
This looks as if the court of Piedmont had at last directed its. cares towards, 
that interesting, but long forlorn part of its dominions. On the first ap- 
pearance of the first volume of this work, it was observed by a French 
critic, that the cabinet of a sovereign, was not. the fittest place to write an 
impartial history, yet we must confess, that from what’ we. have seen of. 
Manno’s work, our prejudice on this score has considerably abated. The 
fact is, that the island of Sardinia has not been above a-century under 
the dominion ofthe House of Savoy, and therefore the historian could’ 
without any great fear of offending, even fastidious ears, speak: with fair-. . 
ness of the history of his country, at least preceding that: epoch. That. 
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he has availed himself of this privilege, our readers may judge by the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘ Whilst in France, Spain and Germany, the most barba- 
rous institutions still prevailed ; the citizens of Sassari, then are public, under 
the protection of Genoa, established as early as 1316, a judiciary system 
founded upon reason and justice. The criminal code was humane : political 
crimes were only punished by fine. And afterwards, in the midst of’ the 


long ‘wars which the Sardinians had to sustain against the Arragonese in-. 


vaders, Eleanor, wife to Brancaleone Doria, one of the guidici of the island, 
while her husband was defending his country in the field, attended to the 
improyement of the civil institutions, by promulgating the carta de logu, 
or charter of Sardinia, which is considered even now as the ground work 
of the rights and liberties of the kingdom. In perusing this document, it 
was not without a feeling of national complacency, that I met repeatedly 
in its columns this sentence: nor let the guilty escape for any. sum or 


consideration whatever—a sentence which alone would raise the criminal. 


legislation of Eleanor, above that of many other countries, in which  pu- 
nishment was made a matter of barter for the wealthy, whilst to the poor 
who could not redeem themselves, it appeared not as an act of justice, but 
as a dispensation of untoward fate.”—vol. iil. p. 127. 

The people of Sardinia had formerly their stamenti or national assem- 
blies ; these were discontinued under the Spanish dominion. At the epoch 
of the French revolution, the people of Sassari sent deputies to Turin, to 
demand the restoration of their rights, but without effect, and the leaders 
of the constitutional party, among whom was the Chevalier Angioi, were 
obliged to fly their country. Several executions took place. About the 
same time, however, the French Admiral, Truguet, with a formidable 
fleet, and several thousand land troops, appeared in 1793, in the roads of 
Cagliari, where he attempted a landing, but was bravely repulsed by the 
garrison and by the islanders, who flocked from the mountains to defend 
their shores. The French having lost several ships, and six hundred men, 
thought proper to retire. Some years after the island of Sardinia became 
the refuge:of the royal family of Savoy, who remained in that little sea-girt 
kingdom, till the fall of Napoleon, restored to them their continental do- 
minions. 





Art. XVI.—Gedichte von Friedrick Hang, Auswahl. Zwei Bande.— 
Leipzig and Hamburg, 1827. (Selection from the Poems of Friedrich 
Hang). 2 Vols. 


Tus collection, or rather selection, comprises almost all the different 
Species of poetry :—odes, songs, sonnets, legends, madrigals, and verses 
on various subjects, serious and playful. 

It affords, however, a convincing proof,: if any were wanting, that 
Hang’s principal or rather sole excellence, consists in his epigrams, some 
of which have been happily translated by Mr. Russel. In. these he is’ 
unrivalled for the quick and humorous transitions in his distichs, which’ 
contain a terseness that we look for in vain in other writers of this 
description. We ought not to cali Hang an ill-natured man, although’ 
the point of his satire is indeed sharp enough to make his victims wince. 


many of the best. and most admired are not to/fe found in this ; and we 
think that there is yet room for a volume #hét shall-eonvey a fair idea of 


? 


the powers of the German Martial. K 2 


A happier selection might be made from his ef productions, as — 


a ee . 
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Art. XVII.—Erzéhlangen von Johanna Schopenhauer. Dritter Theil. 
Frankfiirt am Main, 1827. Vierter Theil, 1827. Fiinfter Theil, 1897, 


(Tales by Johanna Schopenhauer, 3rd, 4th, and 5th volumes. Frank- 
furt am Main). 


JOHANNA SCHOPENHAUER is the anthoress of many works, good, ‘bad;' 
and indifferent ; and we are afraid that the volumes before. us cannot® be: 
ranked in the former class. Indeed, according to the system at® present’ 
pursued by the tale mannfacturers in Germany, it is rather matter of 
astonishment that there are so many tolerable works, rather than that there: 
are so many which do not repay the trouble of perusal. ‘This may be 
considered as harsh and rude towards a foreigner and'a lady, but it’ is 
because we consider Madame Schopenhauer capable of better things, that 
we venture thus to express our real sentiments. If she would write. less, 
observe more, and avoid general remarks, except on subjects of general 
interest, we have no doubt that she could produce’a work which we could 
read, and recommend with pleasure. Those persons, however, whose 
principal object is the excitement of curiosity, will find no fault with these 
tales, for it is absolutely impossible, until within the last page or two, to 
foretel how the affair will terminate. Imminent danger, hair-breadth 
escapes, death by usual and unusual means—from the sick bed to the 
falling of an avalanche—with the essential accompaniments of romance, 
love, and marriage, form the principal incidents. The last story is the 
best, and tolerably free from the faults to which we have alluded. Its 
subject, however, a mechanic,: turning painter, that he may gain his mis- 
tress, has been frequently treated. 





Art. XVIII:—Reflections on the Causes which Influence the Price of 
Corn. Parts I. and II. By M. Fletcher. 8vo. London: Black, Young, 
‘and Young. 1828. 


WE are disposed to receive, with great respect, a work of this description 
from the hands of Mr. Fletcher. His own experience, both in foreign 
and domestic trade, as well as the faculty which he has of reducing all 
speculation on such subjects to facts, and of reasoning upon them with 
the most logical accuracy, render him peculiarly qualified to enlighten the 
public mind on the subject which he has treated in these two pamphlets. 
His object is to ascertain the chief causes which affect the value of the 
produce of husbandry. Upon this question he has collected a great 
deal of sound information, from the reports which have been lately made 
to Parliament onthe corn trade, and he has presented that information in 
these pages ina brief, clear, and intelligible form. His arguments are stated 
under. the following heads :—The pressure of population, and the growth 
of industry ; the-state of the currency ; monopoly or exclusion of foreign 
supply; and taxation. He next examines and states the fluctuations in 
the price of grain, which have been common, at the same time, to all 
countries. Under the first head he demonstrates that the effect of the 
progress of population, and of the increased copsumption, from the ad- 
vance of general industry, is not universally to raise the price of corn. We 
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shall here permit Mn Fletcher to state his argument in support of this 
proposition, as a specimen of the general style of his reasoning. 

‘In the prevalent passion for abstract reasuning, without reference to 
facts, this consequence—a rise in corn—is too much assumed to be the 
result of these causes. The people multiply in. the United States ‘of 
America, but corn is as cheap as when that country did not contain half 
its present number. In Ireland, the population is in excess, yet grain is 
a chief article of export : and, consequently, is relatively cheap. Flan- 
ders and Holland export all kinds of agricultural produce, grain, cheese, 
butter, &c. ; yet their  aprnet: is the most dense in Europe; the in- 
habitants to the square mile are, in *East Flanders, 554: West Flanders, 
420, and in Holland, 362; while in Ireland, 237, and England, 232; 
France,'150; Poland, 60 ; and Spain, where corn is not unfrequently 
the dearest, only 58. The price of corn does not, therefore, bear any 
necessary relation tothe pressure of population. . 

‘ A proposition, which has the reception of an axiom, is, that popula- 
tion rises up to the means of subsistence. The state, however, of Egypt, 
Poland, Mexico,+ and in a word, of all corn-exporting and highly fertile 
countries, is, in all past centuries, opposed to this principle. If it be 
urged, that checks exist, the checks appear universal—the exceptions 
supersede the rule ; and population, instead of rising up to the means 
of subsistence, must obey some other influence. The principle has, 
however, been generally admitted, and upon the basis of it has been 
raised a theory of rent, and of profits, and deductions have been drawn, as 
incontrovertible, of numberless consequences, which have been commonly 
and implicitly received in political argument. But reasoning, founded on 
events at most.only possible, and never yet existing, can apply only to 
such possible, and not, as generally applied, to the actual condition of 
things. Population springs up where industry is secure, where the usages 
and laws promote it, and sometimes where constrained or attracted by gain 
and wages, as in great marts, and not solely where subsistence exists. 
The habits of the population, rather than the extent of their numbers, 
compared with the productiveness of the soil—the direction of the hus- 
bandry to other objects in grain—or the prevalence of commerce, manu- 
factures, or unproductive labour, give rise to a dependence on foreign 
supply. 

« While thus, universally, this principle of population does not hold, 
and it is an obvious fact that no extended or cultivable country has ever 


.teached its utmost production of food, yet, it is true, that from the causes 


above named, the population does frequently, in certain places, reach, and 
exceed, the consumption of the actual produce. The price of corn must 
then rise above the level of other countries, in order to command a supply 
by importation. It is by entering locally upon a degree of dearth, in 
which, the quantity of money remaining the same, subsistence will com- 
mand more, but other commodities less;—in other words, the value of 
money rises as regards them, but it falls as regards subsistence, or com- 
mands less :—in a state of plenty it is the reverse. But such position in 





* Lowe, ‘ On the present State of England,’ page 227. 
+ ‘See Humboldt’s ‘ Nouvelle Espagne,’ vol. iii. for details of the nou- 
rishing qualities of the banana and maize of the country.’ 
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‘ life cannot extend to all countries ;—privation has limits; and population 

. would then be repressed, not because reaching the extremity of subsist- 

ence, but because ease is requisite to its being kept up:—and relief, if 

procurable, will be obtained by recurring to importation from other coun- 

tries. Such, in fact, has in all ages been the state of intercourse and de- 
pendence, with regard to food, among different nations of the world. 

‘ While tius the increase of population may occur partially, without a 
commengurate increase of subsistence, raising the price locally, in relation 
to other countries, an increase of productive industry may likewise take 

. place. .This, considered as a distinct operation, will have the counteract- 
if ing effect of again lowering general prices. The greater the quantity of 
‘ commodities, while the quantity of money is the same, the more commo- 
-dities will exchange for the same money, and prices will fall. An increase 

of commodities in one place more than in another, may require more money 

in that place, but the total quantity of money not being increased, prices 

: must be lower every where. Hence productive efficiency in the people 
4 may augment the means of consumption, but also by augmenting the 
mass of commodities, prices generally will be diminished. Grain may rise 
ia in real value, but from the multiplication of commodities, the money price 
, of every thing will fall, though grain, its quantity not being increased, less 

than others.'~-pp. 9—13. 

If our space allowed it, we should be glad to give an analysis of the 
contents of these very able pamphlets. We must content ourselves with 
recommending them to the attention of every reader who is interested, 
(and who is not)? in the subject which they discuss, We observe that 

| Mr. Fletcher thinks the new scale of duties proposed in Parliament, is an 
;. improvement in many respects onthe former one. It is preferable, he 


adds, to-the producer, the importer, and, on the whole, perhaps, to the 
consumer. 





—_—_— a 


‘Art. XI1X.—Constable’s Miscellany. Vol. xxiii. London: Hurst & Co. 
Edinburgh : Constable.- 1828. 





Since our last notice of this very amusing and instructive Miscellany, 
i several volumes have appeared, which we may take future opportunities of 
hu introducing to our readers. At the present moment, however, we hasten 
| to congratulate the publishers on the volume which we have just received, 
containing a Life of Burns, by Mr. Lockhart. It is not a mere compilation 
of facts and dates, and criticisms, selected from the usual storehouses of 
biography, magazines, and ‘“ public characters;” and dictionaries.—It 
comes upon us with all the freshness of an original performance, written in 
animated language, and it is enriched with several new incidents and 
views of Burns’ personal history, which cannot fail to render the volume 
eminently popular. Mr. Lockhart has obtained from several of those per- 
sons who happened in the course of their lives to come in contact with the 
poet, descriptions of the impressions which his appearance and conduct 
Mi had left upon their minds. These contributions to his narrative are not 
| among the least valuable portion of the contents of this excellent little vo- 
lume. We can only afford room for Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Reminiscences” 


of Burns, which present the poet as he appeared, about ten years before 
+ his death. 
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‘I saw him one day at the late venerable Professor Ferguson’s, where 
there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom I remem- 
.ber the celebrated Mr, Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters sate 
silent, looked, and listened. The only thing I remember which was re- 
‘markable in Burns’ manner, was the effect produced upon him by a print 
of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sit- 
ting in misery on one side,—on the other, his widow, with a child in her 
arms. These lines were written beneath, 


‘¢ Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain— 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears.” 


4 


-’ ¢ Burns seemed much affected by the print, or rather the ideas which it 
suggested to his mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose the 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody remembered that they occur in a 
half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by the unpromising title of The 
Justice of Peace. I whispered my information to a friend present, who 
mentioned it to Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a word, which, 
though of mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, with very great 
pleasure. 
‘His person was strong and robust ; his manners rustic, not clownish ; 
a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received part of its effect, 
perhaps, from one’s knowledge of his extfaordinary talents. His features 
are represented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it conveys the idea, 
that they are diminished as if seen in perspective. I think his counte- 
nance was more massive than it looks in any of the portraits. I would 
have taken the poet, had I not known what he was, for a very sagacious 
country farmer of the old Scotch school, i.e. none of your modern agri- 
culturists, who keep labourers for their drudgery, but the douwee gudeman 
who held his own plough. There was a stréng expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, I think, indicated the 
etical character and temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, 
which glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or 
iriterest. { never’saw such another eye in a human head, though I have 
seen the most distinguished men of my time. His conversation expressed 
perfect self-confidence, without the shghtest presumption.—pp. 113, 114. 
‘I was very young,” says Allan Cunningham, ‘ when I first saw Burns, 
He came to see my father; and *'eir conversation turned partly on farm- 
ing, partly on poetry, in both of which my father had taste and skill. 
Burns had just come to Nithsdale; and I think he appeared a shade more 
swarthy than he does in Nasmyth’s picture, ‘and at least ten years older 
than he really was at the time. His face was deeply marked by thought, 
and the habitual expression intensely melancholy.—p. 190. : 
‘ Mr. Lockhart has added not a little to his literary reputation, by this 
graceful volume. | , _" ees 
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Arr. XX,---A Living Picture of London for 1828, and Stranger’s Guide 
through the.streets of the Metropolis ; shewing the. frauds, the -arts, 
snares of all descriptions. of rogues that every where. abound ; with 
sketches of Cockney. Manners, &¢c. By J. Bee, Esq. to which» :is 
added, ‘‘ Hints for the improvement of the Police.” .12mo. pp, 324, 
4s, 6d, London :..W. Clarke, 1828... enh 


Tue Stranger’s Guide is not new to the pages of the Monthly Review, 
having been noticed on its first appearance in the number for December 
1818, In this little volume, however, we only discover sameness of pur- 
pose: the matter is wholly re-written, in better style, and quite as appro- 
priately to the subjects treated of; arid there is a substitution of such 
modern cases and occurrences for. the old ones, as an interval of nine 
years would necessarily produce. The views of the author, also, appear 
to have extended themselves into other regions of investigation than mere 
crime;;, some communications addressed by him to the editor of a contem- 
porary publication, containing practicable ‘‘ hints for the improvement of 
the Police,” and the means of repressing thefts, comprise a.. valuable 
portion of the novelties of the volume. His characteristic traits of Cockney 
manners and Life, start out occasionally, until at length we come toa 
chapter devoted to ‘a sketch of. society and manners in the metropolis.’ 
Trade, he considers the main characteristic of the people. of London, as it 
is in a less degree of the whole aation. ‘ The habits of the people are 
gregarious to a fault, accompanied by conviviality and; unrestrained; man- 
ners.’ (page 267). But, whatever the bulk of. the: people may. be found 
in any of the provincial cities, under similar circumstances, the population 
of London is in a superior degree ; or, say baser, if the purpose be a bad 
one, as rioting, or the attempts of a mobocracy to rule. the. roost. An 
election he considers the highest state of,excitement to. which the public 
mind can be brought. The.city of London is. far. from. Tory in principle, — 
though there be a: few exceptions; Middlesex he. considers. decidedly 
whiggish ; whilst ‘ Westminster js devoted to Parliamentary reform, the 
electors taking this to be the panacea for. all complaints. . The: borough 
of Southwark is radical and tax-opposing to the extreme of ridiculous- 
ness.’ , . 300 

That the picture is overcharged, we do not mean to assert, but that it 
is highly-coloured, is evident upon a cursory view of its contents,; which 
are as likely to appal as forewarn the unreflecting reader, who does . not 
consider that the first four chapters, or 263 pages, are appropriated to the 
delineation of crime, with very brief sketches of any other character than 
the roguish. ‘This was the butt, the end, and aim of the book, ori- 
ginally,’ says the author, at page 265; ‘ but the employment would have 
afforded no satisfaction, if ultimate benefit were not likely to result. from 
so much labour and peril; whilst the melancholy reflections all this way- 
wardness must give rise to, are occasionally broken by an excursus now 
and then among mistaken individuals of the better orders of society.’ 

By comparing dates, we ascertain that some of the “ Hints”. first. put 
forth “by Mr. Bee, in 1817, have since been adopted into. practice; and 
furthermore, the statements and observations of Mr. Peel, in his speech 
for the appointment of a committee, so far corroborate those of the pre- 
sent author, as to give credit to the evidence of both. In fact, there 
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are certain points of. internal policy, on which two opinions, when finally 
exercised, cannot disagree; and it ‘must be confessed, that; Polieg,, or 
the right governing of the multitude, is among the most, difficult of, these 
points, To the statesman and philanthropist, those Hints will constitute 
the main recommendation of this volume. | on bos seve 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
‘Domestic and Foreign. | 


Tue numbers of schools on the plan of mutual Instruction in Denmark, 
has greatly increased within the last few years. At the conclusion of 
1823, there were in aH Denmark only 507 schools of this desctiption. At 
the end of 1824, there were 1017, in 1825, there were 1707, and in 1826, 
no fewer than 2007. Dien m Oe 


The Russians have, in Count Alexander Pusckin, a poet, whom: say 
the foreign Journals, they cannot unjustly compare to Lord Byron, ‘in 
originality, power, genius and immorality. When a student at Zarskozela, 
he composed an ode to Freedom,.for which he was ordered to a distant 
province, by the Emperor Alexander. The Emperor Nicholas, soon after 
his accession, recalled the young poet, and is reported to have said to 
him. You possess great talents, which will soon develop themselves. 
Follow freely the bent of your. genius, and if you find any obstructions 
from the censorship, come to me. 


A letter from Rome announces the Geath of the learned and satirical 


--Abbate Mariattini. He died in.the greatest poverty, and his patron, 
m 


Cardinal Pacca, paid the expences of his funeral. ong his posthu- 
mous papers, there is one entitled U’Impostura degl’ Antiquari Romani, 
severely exposing the arrogance and errors of the Roman Antiquaries. 
It is believed that Cardinal Pacca will have it printed. 


The following is a summary of the works, both original and translated, 
which were published, in different languages, in the) Netherlands, during 
the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, exclusively of periodical works,’ jour- 


nals, gazettes, &c. ) 7 
: 1825.| 1826.| 1827 








Theology, . ; P ‘ , : . . Lil}, 103 |.- 99 
Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Natural Philosophy. 93] 105 | 146 
History, . ; ; ; . ; pe: See: Bee 
Philology, Poetry, and the Drama, : ; . 135] 134] 114 
Miscellanies and Romances,. ‘ : ; . 246 | 325) 286 














Total— 679 | 763| .741 
The Library, and some other effects belonging to the; late Mr. Canning. 
are, we hear, about to be brought to the hammer, by Mr,,Christie. » «:) 


The celebrated traveller, Edward Riippel, ison the point of setting out 
for Abyssinia, with the’ purpose of exploring those parts which have not 
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any European. The Senate of Frankfort, by an 
granted him 1000:florins of annual income, for 
the ensuing seven or eight years, as well in acknowledgment of his former 
‘services,’as to enable him, agreeably to his wish, to continue his scientific 
travels and researches. : 


A new steel-yard has been invented in France, which is said to possess 
greater accuracy than the description of that machine hitherto in use. 


The Theocratist, a monthly publication, is about to be commenced ; the 
ome of which is to maintain the essential relation which subsists between 
religion and politics. powers | 

The Life and Correspondence, Public and Private, of the late Marquess 
Londonderry, are, it is said, in preparation for the next publishing season. 


We lament to see it stated, that young Park has become another victim 
to African enterprise. A letter from Cape Coast Castle, to Mr. Secretary 
Hay,.announces that he died in the Akimboo country, a little to the south- 
east of Accoa, some time in October. 


_ A.praiseworthy design is now about to be carried into effect, princi- 
pally under the patronage and auspices of Mr. Agar Ellis, for the exhibi- 
tion of national productions in arts, mechanics, manufactures, &c. &c.. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, on the 
14th ult., the two royal golden medals, of the value of fifty guineas each, 
given annually to individuals distinguished by the production of works 
eminent in literature, were adjudged to Crabbe, the poet, as the head of 
‘an original school of composition, and to Archdeacon Coxe, as the author 
of many volumes of great historical research. 


A very complete French and Arabic Dictionary, by Ellicis Boethor, 
late professor of Arabic, in the Ecole Royale des Langues Orientales, at 
Paris, is now publishing under the patronage of Clermont Tonnére, by 


Cocassin de Percival. 


Preparing for publication, a General Compendium of the County His- 
tories of England.’ | 3 


The Rev. F. A. Cox, L.L.D., is preparing a Translation of the chief 
‘works of the celebrated Massillon, to be issued in parts, at moderate in- 
tervals of time. : 


A series of Treatises on the principal branches of manufacturing Che- 
mistry, by Mr. Astley, of Edinburgh, is about to bé published. The 
manufacture of Common Salt. will form the subject of thé first, which 
will shortly be published, separately, comprising full details of its history, 
physical, chemical, and economical; with suggestions for the material 
improvement of the manufacture, and a full digest of the results of ex- 
periments in the use of salt by agricultutists, since the repeal of the 
duty. | 

There is preparing, a work on the Present State of the Tenancy of Land 
in England, and the principal counties of Scotland and Wales, made- 
from a recent survey,, with the customs now most prevalent in the seve- 
ral counties,. between ‘landlord and tenant, and in-coming and out-going 
tenants. In this work, the mode of farming, as now practised, and. the 
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implements of husbandry in use, of recent introduction .in the several 


counties, will be explained: by a brief notice. : 

In the course of the present month will be published; intendéd for the 
use of students in the universities, A Treatise introductory to the Study 
of Physical Astronomy. 

Mr. Britton announces a continuation of his former publication, or rather 
a new one, to illustrate ‘ The Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities,’ 
consisting of views of castles, bars or gates, old houses, street views, &c. 

A third edition of Mr. T. K. Hervey's Australia, &c., containing a great 
variety of additional poems, and embellished by a vignette title-page, is in 


. the press, and will shortly be published. 


A new poem, by the same author, is also in preparation. 


Works in the Press. 


Salmonia, or Dialogues on Fly-fishing, by an Angler, are announced 
for early publication. We understand that these are a series of colloquies 
after the manner, to a certain extent, of Isaac Walton, the composition of 
which has formed the occupation and entertainment of the leisure hours of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, since his retirement from the chair ‘of the Royal 


Society. 


We hear that Mr. Jacob has in the press, a volume of tracts on sub- 


jects connected with the corn trade and corn laws. 


The Puffiad, a Satire, with an Introductory Epistle to an eminent 
Puffer. 


Mr. Frederic Shoberl has nearly ready for publication, a duodecimo 
volume, entitled, the Present State of Christianity, and of the Missionary 
Establishments for its Propagation in all parts of the World. 


A new edition of Mr. D’Israeli’s Work; the Literary Character, or the 
History of Men of Genius. 


A volume of Miscellaneous Prose Tales, and Sketches of Society and 
Manners ; to be entitled Waifs and Stays. 


Scenes of Life and Shades of Character, 


A Picturesque Tour of the river Thames, from its Source to the Mouth, 
forming a companion work to the Tours of the Rhine, Seine, and Ganges. 


The Life and Times of Francis the First, of France. 


The Second Series of the Romance of History, to comprise Tales of the 
Romantic History of France. 


The Boarding-school and Teacher's Directory, or the Addresses of the 
best London Masters, in every department of Education, and of the prin- 
cipal Finishing and Preparatory Seminaries for young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in and near the metropolis. 


A new edition of Kitchener’s Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life. 


The Harp of Judah ; a selection of pieces relating to the Jews; to which 
will .be added, a few Poems on the subject of different religious so- 
cieties. ’ 
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Mr. H. W. Beechey i is about to publish i in Nos., of which the first ig ( 


the point of appearing, Views illustrative of the Scenery and Antiquities 01 
Northern Africa: . : 


A Tragedy, by Lord: Momietis; entitled, The Last of the Greeks, or the 
Fall of Constantinople. 


The: first number of a new lithographic work, entitled, Views on the 
Danube, taken on the spot, by J. R. Planché, and drawn on stone by L. 
Haghe, in his best manner. . , 


Tales of the Wars-of our Time. By the author of the Recollections of 
the Peninsula, &c. 


Country Stories, ‘Scenes, and Characters, forming a third series of Our 
Village ; by Mary Russell Mitford, 


Foscari, and Julian, Tragedies: by the same. 


A new edition, with additions, of a Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps, by the Rev. J. A. Cramer, M. A., and H. L. Wick. 
ham, Esq. 


“A work, in parts, under the general title of India, and embracing the 
‘important topics connected with that country, by Mr. Rickards. 


A complete History of an Action at Law, with Observations, proving 
the present practice of the courts of law to be absurd, expensive, and 
unjust. - 


Moral and Sacred Poetry, selected from the works of the most admired 
authors. 


A new volume of Poems, by L. E. L. The two silat pieces are the 
Venetian Bracelet and the Lost Pleiad; the former being, we understand, 
more of a connected narrative or story than she has hitherto attempted. ' 
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Hymns and Sacred Lyrics, by Constantius, 
12mo. 8s. boards. 
Encouragement to 
32mo. 6d. 
Wilson’s (Daniel) Evidences of Christian- 
ity, 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Irving on Baptism, foolscap, 7s. boards. 


Christian Mothers, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Wilsons’s Travels in Russia, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 4s. boards. 

Phillips’ Researches in SouthA frica, 2 vols. 
8vo. Li. 1s. boards. 


FOREIGN. 


Histoire des Bétes Parlantes depuis l’an 89 
jusqu’en 124. Par wn chien-de berger ; 
recuellies par Etienne Gosse. 








List of Monthly Publications. 


Voyage aux Alpes et en Italie, contenant 
la description de ces contrées, avec des 
détails sur les curiosittés naturelles, in- 
dustrielles, etc. par M. Albert-Monte.° 
modt. Trois volumes in-18, ornés de 3 
jolies vignettes et d’une carte des Alpes, 
Prix: 10 francs. 

Essais Litteraires sur Shakspeare, ou Ana- 
lyse raisonnée scéue par scéne de toutes 
les piéces de cet auteur; par M. Paul 
Duport. Tome 1; un vol. in-8°. Paris, 
1828. Chez Constant Letellier fils, édj- 
teur, rue Traversiére-Saint-Honoré, no. 
25; Johanneau, rue du Cog, no 8 bis. 

Histoire de la Legislation ; par M. le Mar- 
quis de Pastoret.—Tomes VIII et 1X. 
A Paris, de l’imprimerie -royale, chez 
Treuttel et Wirtz, libraires, rue de Bour- 
bon, n° 17 (1827). | 

Les Etates de Blois, ou la Mort de MM, 
de Guise, scénes historiques, Décembre 
1588 ; par l’auteur des Barricades. Troi- 
siéme édition, revue et augmentée. 1 vol, 
in-80, Paris, 1828. Ponthieu, Palais- 
Royal ; Johanneau. Prix, 7 fr. 50 cent. 

Essai sur |’Historie de la Philosophie en 
France au dix-neuviéme siécle, par M. 
Ph. Damiron, éléve de l’'ancienne Ecole 
Normale, professeur agrégé de philoso- 
phie au Collége royal de Bourbon. 

Rachel, par Madame la Comtesse de ***, 
Un vo ume in-12. Chez Moutardier, li- 
braire. 

Edouard et Lucile, ou le Patriote a la sin 
du dix-huitiéme siecle. Quatre volumes 
in-12. A Paris, chez Lecointe et Durey. 

Kelédor, Histoire Africaine, recueillie et 
publiée par M. le baron Roger, ex-com- 
mandant et administrateur du Sénégal. 
et dépendances. : . 

Histoire des Comtes de Flandre, depuis 
Guy de Dampierre jusqu’aux ducs de 

_ Bourgogne; par M. Jules Van-Praet. 
Deux vol. in-80, A Liége. 

Resumen Historico de la Revolucion de los 
Estados Unidos Mejicanos, por D, Pable 
de Mendibil. Londres, Ackermann, 96, 
Strand. Paris, Hingray et Bobée. 

Portraits des Francois Célebres par leurs 
actions ou leurs écrits. Premiére série : 
littérateurs. Troisieme livraison. Prix, 
3 fr. 50 cent. la livraison, Chez Lami 
Denozan. 

Musée de Peinture et de Sculpture, ou Re- 
cueil des principaux tableaux, statues et 
bas-reliefs des collection. publiques et 
particuliéres de l’Europe; dessiné et 
gravé a l’eau forte par Réveil; avec des 
notices critiques et historiques en fran- 
cais et en Anglais, par Duchesne aine. | 
Format grand in-18. Prix, un Franc la 
livraison ; chaque livraison est composée | 
de six gravures. (Se, 6e, 7, Be et Ye 
livraisons. ) 











